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PREFACE. 


Would I add another to the multiplicity of books that is flooding the 
country ? Why not ? It is only a little book I offer, but it contains truths which 
if understood by the masses, would tend to awaken them to the dangers 
which threaten our free institutions. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
and a people too indifferent or to self-satisfied to be mindful of their liberties 
are unworthy of such a boon. 

Republics are lost because their guardians—the people—entrust them 
to scheming politicians. We did not profit by the experience of other 
Republics, but followed in their footsteps,—and in their downfall we see our 
pending doom. That such a doom may be averted, I believe to be the desire 
of every patriotic citizen; and if, in the perusal of these pages, my readers are 
awakened to a consciousness of impending danger, I shall feel that this labor 
has not been in vain. A revolution is upon us. Let us see to it that it is 
wrought by ballots, rather than bullets. 

S.E.VE. 


Preface To Two Hundred And Twentieth Thousand Edition. 


Four years ago it was with many misgivings that I presented Seven 
Financial Conspiracies to the public. Would it be received with contempt or 
would the masses comprehend its plain though startling truths, were problems 
that I felt myself unable to solve. But the rapidly increasing demand for the 
book has been more than a satisfactory answer to my doubtful questionings. 
The cordial greeting which the little messenger has received from every State 
and Territory in the Union is indeed gratifying, for the profound interest mani- 
fested in its teachings gives assurance that the principles of justice are deeply 
rooted in the hearts of the American people. Scores of times have I been 
assured that the startling truths presented in this little book have revolutionized 
entire counties. 

While I am gratified that such happy results have been brought about 
through its teachings, I take to myself but little credit for the good that has 
been accomplished. 

This little work is but the reflection of a wonderful luminary from the 
pen of one of the purest philanthropists of this age—Col. B.S. Heath. For 
years, I was a student of his inestimable book, Labor and Finance Revolution, 
and sat a disciple at his feet until I became most thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of his teachings. 

To B.S. Heath this country owes a debt of gratitude that can never be 
paid until his teachings become so thoroughly incorporated into the life of 
every American citizen that he will know no duty higher than that of over- 
throwing the monopolistic powers that threaten the life of this nation. 

S.E. V.E. 


Note.—Col. Benjamin” S. Heath’s book, Labor and Finance Revolution, can 
be obtained by sending $1.00 to his widow, Mrs. Louisa M. Heath, 1081 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


* Benjamin Heath published his book in 1880. In his book the name of Lincoln mentioned 
twice, that he was nominated in 1860 and in 1864. In his book there is no Lincoln (the great leader) in 
shining armour, leading the people in an attempt to free them from the big-bad bankers. 

John Drew, an active and popular paper-money advocate, wrote in 1874, and he didn't 
mention Sarah Emery's Lincoln, either. William Berkey, whose 1876 book is worth reading, also did 
not know about the mythological Lincoln. 

John Drew, William Berkey disappeared in the memory-hole; Sarah Emery's dream vision 
was kept alive by the conspiracy industry. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CIVIL WAR — PRELIMINARY TO AN INFAMOUS PLOT. 


THE Earl of Chatham, England’s great statesman, once said, “Show me the 
laws of a country and I will show you the condition of its people.” 

Starting upon this proposition, we are led to the conclusion that the 
laws of our country are not in accordance with the principles of justice and 
equality, for there is nothing in the condition of the masses that denotes pros- 
perity, but rather a tendency to poverty and demoralization. No period of our 
history has been marked by such general dissatisfaction. 

Wherever we turn is discontent; labor idle, or at least working on short 
time and low pay; mill after mill silent; furnaces cold and unproductive; 
tramps filling our highways; the gaunt wolf of starvation staring into desolate 
homes, and strikes against starvation wages—those forerunners of revolution 
springing up on every hand. On the other side, we see granaries bursting with 
the abundance with which God has fattened the land, palatial mansions rising 
in fabulous magnificence, and mountains of wealth—the product of half- 
requited labor—poured into the coffers of the idle and affluent. All over the 
land the wail of distress comes up from poverty-stricken homes crushing out 
the manhood and womanhood of human kind, blighting the beauty and 
buoyancy of youth, and destroying the faith of mankind in an all-wise merciful 
father. In a land of plenty, where the willing hand of industry has created 
untold wealth, why should that hand be paralyzed for want of the very wealth 
it has created ? Why should comfortable food, clothing and homes be denied 
to those who have produced these things in such abundance ? Reader, these 
are questions that must soon be answered before the tribunal of a long- 
suffering but much enduring people. 

In view of these facts and the responsibilities that rest upon us as Amer- 
ican citizens, I earnestly ask that you lay aside your prejudices, and with me 
briefly consider a few of the circumstances that have brought about this 
deplorable condition. It is within the memory of many of my readers when 
millionaires were not indigenous to American soil. But that period has 
passed, and today we boast more millionaires than any other country on the 
globe; tramps have increased in a geometrical ratio; while strikes, riots and 
anarchists’ trials constitute an exciting topic of conversation in all classes of 
society. There is no doubt but that the unequal distribution of the products of 
labor is one of the most fruitful sources of social and political disturbances. 

Any rational person must admit that a nation’s prosperity does not lie 
so much in the amount of its wealth as in a just distribution of that wealth 
among those who have produced it. 

That nation is the most prosperous whose laborers hold warranty 
deeds, rather than leases of their homes, and a hundred cottage homes and 
gardens owned by a hundred workingmen is greater evidence of national 
prosperity than a million of property in the hands of a single individual. The 
ownership of home is the great safeguard of liberty, and it is impossible for a 


people long to remain free who do not own their homes. History bears us out 
in this statement, and we trace with minuteness the connection between land 
monopoly and national death. God has implanted in the human heart an 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge and for liberty, a knowledge of that liberty 
which makes men free from the bondage of their physical necessities and 
breaks the manacles of that slavery which through all ages, the strong have 
imposed upon the weaker portion of mankind. 

Since the day that Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, crafty 
men have taken advantage of the physical necessities of their less artful 
brothers; since that day, too, hungry men have been selling the birthright of 
their liberty for a mess of pottage which barely enables them to eke out a 
miserable existence. From the days of Esau to the present time two classes of 
people have existed upon this earth, the one class who live by honest labor, 
the other who live off of honest labor. From earliest times the one class have 
lived by tilling the soil, raising flocks and herds, delving in mines, working in 
wood, brass and iron, or deriving their subsistence from the waters over which 
God had given them do minion. The other class consisted of roving bandits, 
who under chiefs or leaders subsisted by swooping down upon and plun- 
dering the honest toilers; sometimes a strong band would take possession of a 
rich territory, subdue its people and divide the spoils between themselves; the 
chief became king, the brigands nobility, and the conquered people who only 
the day before were happy possessors of homes, became the slaves of this 
robber band who ruthlessly wrenched from them their homes and the prod- 
ucts of their toil. 

Today the same two classes exist as of old, not only in Europe but in 
this America, which gave such glorious promise of protection to its toiling 
people. True, the robber chiefs of our times have not by physical force taken 
possession of our toilers, and the products of their labor; they did not swoop 
down upon these people with bayonets and bowie knives; they did not say to 
them we have conquered your country and you are our slaves; ah, no, the 
terms robber and brigand are too harsh; civilization has advanced, and these 
terms are obnoxious to the refined intelligence of the age. The civilized brig- 
andage of today is ashamed of its ancestry, but its appetite for plunder is no 
less ravenous and daring. Modern brigandage is carried on under more 
euphonious titles, and new methods of robbery are employed. Instead of 
"robber king” and "brigand chief” we have today the money king, the coal 
king, the cattle king, the railroad magnate, the telegraph monopolist and the 
lumber baron. Instead of spoils and plunders, we have interests, dividends, 
revenues and rents. 

The system of American government as instituted by our fathers 
afforded little if any opportunity for robbery and oppression. Having success- 
fully repelled their enemies across the water their prowess was established, 
and the civilized world stood in awe of the young republic. Not a crowned 
head of Europe aspired to clip the wings of the young American eagle, and for 
fourscore years the proud bird soared defiantly through the American 


heavens, or hovered above the sacred temple of our liberties. But, alas, in an 
evil hour the tempter came, the guardians were betrayed, and the very sanc- 
tuary of our liberties became the charnal-house of American freedom, and the 
market place of American honor. 

Thirty years ago the American laborer was a prospective lord. He saw 
within his reach a home of plenty for his family, and an old age of comfort for 
himself. The bright picture before him inspired industry, economy and 
sobriety, and the laborer was a peaceful, sober, respected citizen. The condi- 
tion of the American people less than half a century ago is graphically 
portrayed by Chas. Dickens, who, visiting in this country in 1842, wrote from 
Boston to a friend in London: "There is not a man in this town nor in this 
State who has not a blazing fire, and meat every day for dinner, nor would a 
flaming sword in the air attract more attention than a beggar in the streets.” 
But today what is the outlook for the wage-worker of this country ? He sees 
before him only toil, unremitting, half-requited toil; hope dies out in his 
bosom, despondency takes possession of his heart; and unless sustained by a 
strong faith and a giant will he breaks beneath the weight of oppression, seeks 
relief in a suicide’s grave, or worse still attempts to drown his grief in the intox- 
icating cup and finally drifts into the great army of inebriates. 

We are now led to the question, wherefore this amazing change in the 
condition of the working classes of this country ? There is a solution to this 
problem. As I have before stated the American system of government 
afforded little or no opportunity for robbery and oppression, but the vast 
plains and teeming valleys of this grand republic, with its innumerable sources 
of wealth, and millions of industrious population, was a coveted prize long 
sought by civilized brigandage. To obtain possession of this vast wealth and 
reduce an intelligent people to the position of slaves, was by no means an 
easy task. But the promptings of avarice were not to be silenced, and greed 
was on the alert for an opportunity to seize the coveted prize. The fatal 
opportunity at last presented itself. African slavery had been a source of 
contention from the very foundation of the republic, and its agitation finally 
culminated in the secession of a majority of slave holding states. The war 
cloud was gathering and the mutterings of dissatisfaction were portentous of a 
coming storm. Old men ominously shook their heads; young men stoutly 
declared that “the Union must be preserved”;! and mothers on bended knee 
clasped more closely their precious boys, and prayed God that the storm 
cloud of war might pass. But above all the prayers, wailings and forebodings, 
the attentive listener could hear from Wall Street the echoes of jubilant satis- 
faction, and harmonious preparations for an onslaught upon the industry and 
prosperity of the country. Nor was Wall Street alone in this exultation over a 
prospective civil war; all along the line were ringing notes of exultation, even 
our beloved Michigan swelled the cry "to arms !” led on by that great leader 
who startled the entire Christian world by his infamous declaration, "That a 


1 Why ? What is so good or sacred about a union ? Well, the union was preserved, but ye are 
finding no pleasure in it; nonetheless, enjoy the fruits of your labour. 


nation is not worth a curse without blood-letting.” A declaration that must 
forever dishonor the name of its illustrious author. 

Now do you ask why this exultation over a prospective civil war ? Do 
you ask why the money-kings of Wall Street and the great political chieftain of 
Michigan were so anxious, and positively joyous, when the guns were turned 
upon Fort Sumpter and the declaration of war sent its thrilling notes 
throughout the length and breadth of our land ? Do you ask why their hearts 
became like steel, and their thirst for human gore insatiable ? Why human life 
had lost its sacredness, and the thunderings of the war trumpet was music in 
their ears ? Reader, do you imagine it was because of their great love for the 
dusky toilers in the cotton fields of Mississippi, or because the finer instincts of 
their nature revolted against the cruel system of African slavery ? Do you 
suppose the story of Uncle Tom and Little Eva had touched their hearts and 
they had sworn vengeance upon the perpetrators of such cruelty ? No, no; 
the money kings of Wall Street, and the great political chieftain of Michigan, 
were not the men whose hearts were touched with pity by the cries of distress. 
Their love of gain had stilled the finer instincts of their nature, and they 
rejoiced because they saw in the preparation for war their long-coveted 
opportunity for plunder. The calamity of war must bring its necessities, and 
through these necessities they determined to subjugate their unsuspecting 
brother men. To accomplish this it became necessary to obtain possession of 
the national finances. As blood, the circulating medium of the body, is the life 
of the body, so they knew that money, the circulating medium of the country, 
was the life of the country. Its industry, its education, its morality, in truth, its 
very life depended upon its medium of exchange. Controlling it, they could 
inflate or depress the business of the country at pleasure, they could send the 
warm life current through the channels of trade, dispensing peace, happiness 
and prosperity, or they could check its flow, and completely paralyze the 
industries of the country. They knew their opportunity was at hand, and the 
tidings of war that blanched the cheek and sent terror to the heart of the 
multitude was to their ears sweeter than the music of the spheres. 

Scarcely had the war cloud broken ere the gold and silver money of the 
country disappeared. True to the history of metallic money in all ages, in the 
hour of peril, of a country’s greatest need, her gold and silver money always 
takes flight. What had become of it ? Why Shylock had obtained possession 
of it, for what purpose we shall see hereafter. 

The necessities of the war required vast sums of money; but the trea- 
sury was empty, the gold and silver money of the country had fled. What was 
to be done ? The government was in duty bound to suppress the rebellion, to 
defend herself against the aggressions of her enemy. She must call out troops, 
clothe, feed and provide them with munitions of war. She must equip 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers to to defend the liberties that had been 
entrusted to her keeping. But where should she derive means for this vast 
expenditure, where, in her distress, should she look for succor and support ? 
Where, indeed, could the government look except to her own moneyed 


classes ? Did not Wall Street rejoice in the declaration of war, and loudly 
protest against the secession of the slave States ? Surely, Wall Street would 
come to the rescue, and pour out her treasure in defense of the government. 
So said justice, so said patriotism, but history tells us quite another story. 
Neither American nor foreign capitalists would loan money to the government 
upon any reasonable terms. True the banks would loan their notes at 20 per 
cent. discount, that is, they would exchange eighty dollars of their notes for 
one hundred dollars in government bonds, bearing a high rate of interest, 
payable in gold, and backed by the government; but they had not the power 
to make even these notes good in the hands of the soldier. Foreign capitalists 
would not at that time loan us any money, for they hoped and expected to see 
the republic rent in twain and the star of our liberty sink in a night of anarchy 
and blood. 

Words are inadequate to express the hopeless condition of the country, 
and it would be almost impossible to give credence to the demands of avarice, 
were not its authenticity sustained by the most reliable records. From Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia for 1861, page 296, we learn that the money kings of Wall 
Street graciously tendered loans to the government in her distress at from 24 
to 36 per cent. interest—these same money kings whom today we hear 
quoted as those generous, patriotic capitalists. Why, sirs, the South itself was 
not more formidable and determined in the preservation of her slave property 
than were these Shylocks in their determination to wrench from the govern- 
ment in her distress, such usury as would have put to shame their world 
renowned ancestor. On the one hand appeared the bristling steel of the 
enemy; on the other, disguised as a friend and urging on the war, stood 
Shylock clutching his gold and demanding therefor a rate of interest that 
would drain the life blood of the nation more effectually than the bullets of a 
Southern foe. 

But what was Shylock to do ? The gold and silver of the country were 
in his possession, and they would not serve his purposes unless he could loan 
them to the government at exorbitant rates of interest. Knowing the necessi- 
ties of the government these Shylocks determined to persist in their demands, 
for they had planned through the misfortune of the government to enrich and 
aggrandize themselves. This was why they rejoiced while others wept, this 
was why the tidings of war brought gladness to their hearts. By hoarding the 
gold and silver of the country they thought to compel the government to 
accede to their demands, and while the soldier was giving his life on the battle 
field they would gather to themselves riches and power. 

But the great leader, Lincoln, was not to be baffled; he loved the 
people better than Shylock, and justice better than oppression. From the 
constitution he read, “Congress shall have power to declare war.” Again he 
read, “Congress shall have power to coin money.” Then to the world he 
declared that Congress would coin money, and that the government, at whose 
head stood the fearless Lincoln, would not submit to the infamous demands 
of Shylock. Following this declaration came the enactments of July 17, 1861, 


and February 12, 1862, authorizing the issue of $60,000,000 treasury notes, 
not bearing interest and payable for all debts, public and private.” These first 
issues of greenbacks constitute the demand notes, which, unlike all 
subsequent issues did not contain the exception clause, consequently they 
have always been at par with gold, and establish the fact, that had it not been 
for the exception clause on the greenback they would have always remained 
at par with gold. Wherever gold went these demand notes could go, even into 
the coffers of the bond-holders. They paid his interest, paid duties on 
imports, the millionaire took off his hat to them, and the banker made 
obeisance. 

The issuance of this money at once brought relief to the country. With 
it the soldier was paid for his services, and his equipments furnished. Light 
began to break through the darkness that spread over the country, the destitu- 
tion of the soldier’s family gave way to moderate comfort, and although the 
pall of death was frequently spread at his door, its terror was relieved by the 
assurance that the government had made provision for his family. With an 
abundance of money, not even the blight of war could check the prosperity of 
the country, save in those sections desolated by its immediate ravages. 
Commerce, industry and education received a new impetus, and flourished as 
never before in the history of the country. 

But Shylock was sullen and disconsolate, having failed in his scheme to 
rob the people through exorbitant rates of interest, he immediately entered 
upon another scheme of brigandage which even the adroit Lincoln seemed 
unable to fathom. Having hoarded the gold and silver of the country, it was 
through this channel, if at all, he must despoil the country. Now, since 
Congress had made provision to supply the country with government money, 
there was no longer a demand for Shylock’s hoarded gold, and his purposes 
seemed thwarted. But greed neither slumbers nor sleeps, nor did Shylock rest 
until his bandits had an appointed rendezvous. We find that only four days 
after the passage of the legal tender act to supply the country with govern- 
ment money, a bankers’ convention was held in Washington, consisting of 
four delegates from New York banks, three from Philadelphia, and three from 
Boston. Shylock was alarmed; he saw in the legal tender act a friend to the 
people, that it would transfer the monopoly of the money from his hands to 
the control of the people, he saw in it a precedent which, if established, would 
forever after enable the government to relieve itself and the people without 
submitting to his usurious extortions. He knew, too, that the government 
supplied with its own money would have no occasion to call from its hiding 
place his hoarded gold, unless by some means he could create a market for it. 


2 Simply not true: the treasury notes were not 'for all debt, public and private'; they were 
receivable in payments to the government. “To coin” cannot mean to coin paper; and everyone of the 
signers understood that it meant to make copper, silver, gold coins. 

Sarah doesn't know that the acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Portland Chase, one of the fathers of the greenback concept and the National currency Banks 
System) the authority to borrow money and finance the war according to common banking principles. 
Chase chose not to, he wanted a new banking system. 


This, then, was plainly the object of that notable bankers’ convention, to 
create a demand for Shylock’s hoarded gold. Subsequent legislation tells us 
how well they succeeded. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EXCEPTION CLAUSE. 


"I procured to be inserted a provision making the duties on imports payable in gold." ---Thaddeus 
Stevens, December 19, 1862. 


To the busy world there was nothing remarkable in the calling of a 
convention at Washington. But why a bankers’ convention ? And why called 
immediately upon the passage of the legal tender act ? What had been done 
that necessitated such a speedy gathering of the money mongers ? Why, 
Congress had made the money of the government full legal tender for all 
debts, and Shylock and his gold had been ignored. The bankers must have a 
consultation, and have it at once. They must get control of Congress and 
devise some means by which the demand for their gold would become imper- 
ative. There is left no room to doubt but that the conspiracy perfected at that 
convention resulted in that infamous exception clause on the greenback, and 
was consummated by act of Congress, February 25,1862, wherein it was stip- 
ulated that the greenback should be legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public debt, which from 
that time forward should be paid in coin. Shylock rejoiced; he had accom- 
plished his purpose, he had created a demand for his gold. Henceforth 
government should bow to him, and none should question his right to wield 
the golden scepter of money king. He had not conquered by bayonet or 
bowie knife, neither army nor navy had been at his command, but he had 
subjugated this people more effectually than ever Alexander or Napoleon had 
conquered. 

For Congress to stipulate that only a certain article should be used in 
payment of certain government debts was simply to create a demand for that 
article. Had the act read that only white pigeons should be used in payment 
of interest and import duties, do you not see how a demand for white pigeons 
would have been created ? And if one hundred men had secured a corner on 
the pigeon business it would have been equivalent to a corner on the govern- 
ment. This is precisely what Congress did for Shylock—it gave him a corner 
on this government. 

But I am asked what harm if Congress did create a demand for 
Shylock’s hoarded gold ? The wage worker says it did not affect me, as I was 
working by the day, month or year. The manufacturer says it did not affect 
me, as I did not use imported material. The consumer says it made no differ- 
ence with me, for I did not pay duties on imports, neither did I pay interest on 
bonds. Well, if none of these individuals were affected by this measure I am 
certainly in the wrong and most humbly beg your pardon, unless an investiga- 
tion reveals a different state of affairs. 

First we will see who paid the premium which Congress offered on 
Shylock’s gold, and secondly how much Shylock was benefited thereby. You 
remember that during the war our cotton and sugar crops were cut off in the 


south and we were obliged to import these articles from foreign countries. At 
one time the duty on sugar was 76 per cent, about the same time the 
premium on gold was 185 per cent. That is, it took two hundred and eighty- 
five cents in greenbacks to buy one hundred cents in gold. Had it not been 
for the exception clause on the greenback the importer would have held his 
sugar at $1.76, but besides the import duty he must also pay the premium on 
the gold. One hundred cents in gold cost him two hundred and eighty-five 
cents in greenbacks. At the same rate, seventy-six (the import duty), cost him 
two hundred and sixteen cents in greenbacks, so that instead of paying 76 per 
cent duty he actually paid 216 per cent, or 140 per cent more than he would 
have paid had there been no exception clause on the greenback. This $1.40, 
which went directly into Shylock’s coffers, was added to the price of the sugar 
and paid by the wage-worker, the manufacturer, and every other consumer of 
imported sugar. In the same way we were compelled to pay enormous prices 
for tea, coffee and several hundred imported articles. In the year 1864 the 
American people paid, in consequence of the exception clause, nearly four 
hundred million dollars, or about eighty-seven dollars to each family. With 
wages at $2.00 per day the head of each family worked forty-three and one- 
half days during the year, or nearly one day in each week for the gold 
gamblers of Wall Street. The government never received one farthing of that 
enormous sum, and the masses of the people never understood why they 
paid such exorbitant prices. Shylock did not go to them with bayonet and 
bowie-knife and demand their money, but in every pound of imported sugar, 
in every yard of imported clothing they paid him tribute just the same. The 
weapons with which he conquered were statutory laws enacted solely for his 
benefit. Think of the situation. The soldier facing death on the battle field for 
$16 per month, sends that money to his sorrow stricken family to be used in 
supplying them with the necessaries of life; and in the purchase of their food 
and clothing with this blood-bought treasure, they pay indirectly to the gold 
gamblers of Wall Street from 25 to 50 per cent. Where is the man or the 
woman whose cheek does not burn with indignation and shame as he 
contemplates this robbery of the soldier and his family. 

But again, the enormity of the crime did not end with Shylock’s power 
to rob the people through import duties. The exception clause had depreci- 
ated the greenback. This was a part of Shylock’s scheme. I know you have 
been told by the popular press and orators of every reason under heaven— 
except the right one—why the greenback was depreciated. They have told 
you it was because the Democrats cried them down; and again, because so 
many were issued it was feared the government would not be able to redeem 
them. Why, my friends, if the best man in Michigan were to give his notes 
and then refuse to receive them for debts due himself could it have any other 
effect than to depreciate them ? I tell you it was a part of Shylock’s scheme, 
nothing but depreciation could follow the exception clause. Now why did 
Shylock wish to depreciate the greenback ? Simply to enable him to get more 
of them in his possession with which to buy government bonds. Having 


purchased such legislation he could buy bonds with greenbacks at face value, 
and by means of the exception clause he could turn his gold into greenbacks 
at enormous advantage. Let us take a view of the situation. 

It is A.D. 1864. The country is desolated by war. Scarcely a family in 
which death has not entered. Fathers, husbands, brothers and sons have 
been stricken down at the battle of Spottsylvania, or the Wilderness, and there 
is mourning throughout the land. The wail of the widow and the cry of 
fatherless children are heard alike in the homes of affluence and poverty. 
Mothers wring their hands and cry aloud in an agony of grief, an only son has 
been smitten down in the battle of the Wilderness, or perhaps a first-born, 
with shattered limbs, lies writhing and delirious in a distant hospital. The pall 
of death is over the land. But the clamor and clangor of business goes on. 

A cargo of goods has entered one of our ports; government requires 
the duty to be paid in gold. The importer proceeds at once to Wall Street, 
which, after the exception clause was placed on the greenback, became the 
great gold market of the earth, and as Judge Kelley justly said, "It invited from 
all the money centers of the world their most voracious vampires to come here 
and fatten upon the life-blood of the American people.” Thither our importer 
wends his way, and as it chanced to be the month of July, 1864, he found he 
must pay $285 in legal tender money for $100 in gold. But there is no alter- 
native, he pays the required sum, adds that much more to the price of his 
goods, and turns over the $100 in gold to the custom house officers, who duly 
deposit it in the United States Treasury. There we leave our importer, who 
has been compelled to add to the price of his goods, not only the import duty 
but also the enormous premium on Shylock’s gold. Let us now return to our 
Wall Street broker and see how he has been effected by the calamity of war. 
The $285 in greenbacks, which the importer paid him for the $100 in gold, he 
immediately invests in government bonds at face value. His next step is to 
draw interest on his bonds, for the act of February 25, 1862, stipulated that 
his interest should not only be paid in gold but in advance. Having drawn his 
gold interest in advance he is prepared on the morrow to sell it to the next 
importer, and with each exchange he clears $185 on every $100 in gold. 
Shall we ever cease to extol the patriotism of those Wall Street capitalists ? 
But our picture is not complete until we take a look at the soldier. Sixteen 
dollars per month seems a small compensation for one to stand before death 
in its multitude of forms. But the soldier's love of country overcame his fear 
of death, and he braved the terrors of the battle field that he might bequeath 
to his little ones the inheritance of liberty; and if not impelled by love of 
country, the government did not hesitate to use its prerogative of "drafting into 
the service.” But did it draft money ? No. It must not interfere with the 
"sacred rights of property.” Human life must be sacrificed for its protection, 
but property was inviolable. 

During the latter part of the war the government paid the soldier $16 
per month in greenbacks for risking his life on the battle field; with this he 
could purchase just $16 in government bonds. But the government paid 


Shylock in gold for risking his credit, and for sixteen dollars in gold, during the 
month of July 1864, he could purchase $43.60 in government bonds. The 
question now arises, how much did the government actually pay the soldier, 
and how much is still due him ? Morally, and I believe legally, our govern- 
ment is today under greater financial obligations to the soldier than it is to the 
bond holder. Who will dare to say that human life is less sacred than capital ? 
Or that every greenback dollar paid the soldier was not redeemed by his 
service—perhaps his life ? Is there a quality in redemption that asks a higher 
price than agony and blood ? 

President Cleveland has been greatly censured for vetoing private 
pension bills, but how many of those who condemn him uphold the action of 
the government that perpetrated this wholesale robbery upon the soldier ? 
And how many of them voted against General Weaver’s bill for making up to 
the soldiers the difference between gold and the depreciated currency in 
which they were paid ? It is folly to claim that the war and business could not 
have been carried on without Shylock’s gold. We have already shown that 
the government after issuing its own money—the greenback—had no need of 
gold, until, through strategy, the exception clause was placed on the green- 
back, and placed there for no other purpose than that of creating a demand 
for the gold hoarded by the money kings of the country. 

During the past few years, several states have made large appropria- 
tions for the erection of soldiers’ homes. Doubtless to many this seems a very 
beneficent act on the part of the government, but is it beneficence when the 
robber restores a part of his ill-gotten gains to the man he has victimized ? 
Had the interests of the soldier been as carefully guarded during the war as 
were the interests of the money monger, there is no doubt but that many who 
today languish in these institutions would be comfortable and happy in homes 
of their own, independent of either public or private charity. 


CHAPTER III. 
NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


"a national bank is highly necessary and proper to the establishment and maintenance of a sound 
currency, and for the cheap and safe collection, keeping, and disbursing of the public revenue." 
---Abraham Lincoln, 1843. 


"I know of none which promises so certain results and is at the same time so unobjectionable as the 

organization of banking associations. To such associations the Government might furnish circulating 
notes, on the security of United States bonds deposited in the Treasury. These notes, prepared 
under the supervision of proper officers, being uniform in appearance and security and 
convertible always into coin" ---Abraham Lincoln, 1862. 


“currency can be furnished by banking associations, as suggested in my message at the beginning 
of the present session.” ---Abraham Lincoln, January 17, 1863. 


“it is hoped that very soon there will be in the United States no bank-note circulation not secured 
by the Government. The national [currency bank] system will create a reliable and permanent 
influence in support of the national credit and protect the people against losses in the use of paper 
money.” ---Abraham Lincoln, December 6, 1864. 


Representatives who voted for the National Currency Bank bill: 

Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beaman, Bingham, Jacob Blair, Blake, Buffinton, Calvert, 
Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clements, Colfax, Conway, Covode, Cutler, Davis, Delano, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel Fessenden, Thomas Fessenden, Fisher, Frank, 
Goodwin, Granger, Hahn, Haight, Hickman, Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, Pig Iron Kelley, Francis 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Lansing, Leary, Lovejoy, Law, McIndoe, McKean, McPherson, Marston, 
Maynard, Moorhead, Anson Morrill, Noell, Olin, Patton, Timothy Phelps, Potter, Alexander Rice, 
John Rice, Sargent, Sedgwick, Segar, Shanks, Shellabarger, Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van Wyck, Verree, Wall, Wallace, 
Washburne, Albert White, Windom and Worcester. 


THE next scheme for robbing the people was the national bank act, passed in 
1863. Of all the villainous schemes of robbery ever practiced upon any 
people our national banking system stands preeminent. By it Shylock was 
permitted to invest his greenbacks in government bonds at face value; upon 
these bonds he not only drew gold interest in advance but by means of the 
bank scheme he actually had 90 per cent of their value returned to him. 
While drawing interest upon the entire investment in the form of bonds, 90 
per cent of it has been returned to him in the form of national bank notes, and 
it is with these he carries on his banking business, loaning them out upon the 
most advantageous terms. On the one hand he draws interest from the 
government; on the other, from the same investment he draws interest from 
his individual debtors. 

For instance, you borrow $100 from your national banker, he 
graciously loans it to you at ten per cent in advance, which actually leaves you 
but $90. With this $90 you supply your family with food and clothing, upon a 
large part of which, as we have already shown, you pay an import duty, this 
import duty, please remember, went into the treasury and from thence paid 
interest on this same banker’s bonds. Now is it not clear that your banker has 
been paid two interests upon the same money, one directly upon the bank 
notes, presented him by the government, which he loaned to you at ten per 


cent interest, the other indirectly as interest on his bonds, which was paid with 
the import duty that had been added to the price of your goods ? Now it is 
not for me to condemn individuals for taking advantage of this infamous law, 
but we do in most unqualified terms, denounce such a system of public 
robbery. None but the wealthy classes are able to enter upon this profitable 
banking business. If it is proper for the government to make the business of 
the wealthy thus lucrative, is it not equally just to give like advantages to the 
poorer classes ? 

A wise government will look to the interests of its wealth producers who 
constitute the great toiling masses, and a just government would make the 
way to prosperity as easy for its humblest as for its most wealthy citizen. If this 
system is good for banking it ought to be good for every other legitimate 
enterprise, and every other law-abiding citizen is entitled to like consideration. 

Let us see how this system would affect, that great industrial class, the 
farmer. To illustrate: Mr. Jones is a farmer in easy circumstances; the markets 
are favorable and he concludes to sell his wheat crop; accordingly he hauls 
1,000 bushels to market; having no immediate use for the money, he agrees 
with the buyer to sell at $1 per bushel and take in payment this $1,000 note. 
It is a long-time note, fully secured, bears a good rate of interest, payable in 
gold semi-annually in advance. Mr. Jones being well secured, feels that he 
has made a good exchange, in place of property idle and subject to loss in his 
granary, it is now safe and yielding a handsome income. He is congratulating 
himself upon his ability as a financier, when he is accosted by the dealer, who 
informs him that he —the dealer—has on hand another variety of wheat 
equally good as that he had just purchased, and since he had found Mr. Jones 
a keen, thrifty business man, he would present him with 900 bushels of it. 
The only expense to Mr. Jones would be the cost of handling, which would be 
one per cent of the value of the wheat, or $9. The wheat should be taken to 
Mr. Jones’ granary, where he could loan it to his neighbors upon the most 
advantageous terms. Nothing would be required of him for twenty years; at 
the end of that time, unless they could enter into a new contract, it would be 
necessary for him to return the 900 bushels of wheat; nothing would be 
required of him for the use of it, although by judiciously loaning to his neigh- 
bors twenty fold had been returned to him. 

Words could scarcely express the surprise of Mr. Jones upon hearing 
this irrational proposition. We may imagine him taking the $1,000 note from 
his pocket, and scrutinizing it with the gravest suspicions, or inspecting the 
shining gold pieces—his advance interest—to satisfy himself that they are not 
spurious. But being reassured, he hastens home to carry the news of his good 
fortune to the partner of his joys. He playfully drops the shining gold pieces 
into her lap, with the assurance that they are partial proceeds of the wheat, 
and that they are hers to invest in the new silk she had so long desired. Mrs. 
Jones expresses great surprise, for she had been previously informed that a 
$1,000 interest bearing note would be the return for the wheat. Mr. Jones 
complacently taking the note from his pocket, informs her that the gold pieces 


are simply the advance interest on his note; he then expatiates upon the 
beauties and advantages of such a system, declaring that hereafter his notes 
must be drawn with interest payable in advance. Then with an air of haughty 
indifference, he informs her that besides the gold interest and $1,000 note, 
900 bushels of wheat were being returned to him, and that the very men who 
hauled away the 1,000 bushels in the morning were returning with 900 to be 
replaced in his granary. 

This announcement was too startling for truth-loving Mrs. Jones. She 
threw up her hands in horror; for twenty-eight years she had been the wife of 
Darius Jones, and for the first time in all these years she had occasion to 
doubt his veracity. But the unwelcome thought was checked as a shudder of 
fear ran through her frame. "Poor Darius,” thought she, "must be insane.” 
Great sobs of grief began to choke her utterance, when casually glancing out 
of the window, she saw a train of loaded wagons coming up the lane. She 
stood for a moment dazed, great beads of perspiration appeared on her fore- 
head. She looked at Darius, at the approaching train, then nervously 
scanning the $1,000 note, she pushed it with the gold from her, and burst into 
a flood of agonizing tears. It was long before Darius could reconcile his wife 
to this mysterious proceeding, but there was a vein of ambition in her nature 
which dominated at times, and when she saw the benefits that must accrue 
from such a transaction, she not only became reconciled but regarded with 
pride the acumen that had so increased their material prosperity. From that 
time the Joneses moved in the most aristocratic circles, and were accounted 
among the “best” people of the community. 

To many of my readers, no doubt, this little story appears like a most 
exaggerated fiction, but truth is stranger than fiction, and this truth is not only 
strange but startling. He who doubts its authenticity has only to read the laws 
which govern our national banking institutions, and in proof of the rapacity of 
the system let me add that there is today a bill pending in congress, whereby it 
is proposed to make the bank circulation, not 90 but 100 per cent, the full 
face value of the bond; in other words, Mr. Jones proposes the return of a full 
1,000 bushels of wheat in addition to his $1,000 bond and advanced gold 
interest. But the clear-headed, vigilant Weaver is on guard, and to him the 
people may safely entrust this momentous question. Further, the national 
banks, as depositories for the U.S. Treasury, today hold $59,000,000 of the 
people’s money upon which they are not paying one cent interest, but are and 
have been for the last 20 years loaning it at from 8 to 10 per cent, or using it 
for effecting corners on the necessaries of life. At one time the First National 
Bank of New York—John Sherman’s bank—had the free use of $43,000,000 
of the people’s money, at a time when its own capital stock was less than a 
quarter of a million. It was thus that honest John Sherman “east anchor to 
windward” when he was the people’s servant. 

The founders of our government had a salutary dread of the bankers’ 
influence making itself felt in shaping the national legislation. They antici- 
pated the evils that we have seen in our days to result from allowing the 


banking interest to become dominant in the halls of Congress. We find, there- 
fore, the Third Congress of the United States Senate passing the following 
resolution on the 23d of December, 1793: 
“Any person holding any office or any stock in any institution in the nature of a 
bank for issuing or discounting bills or notes payable to bearer or order, cannot be a 
member of the House whilst he holds such office or stock.” 

The resolution was signed by the President, George Washington. 

At that time there were only three banks in the whole country. Yet even 
then Congress thought that the bank influence was such a standing danger to 
the maintenance of legislative purity that it deemed it necessary to provide 
against it by special legislation. 

The three banks of 1793 have grown to over 3,000, and the banking 
interest as we have seen at one time had 189 representatives in Congress, the 
next largest representation being that of the legal profession, while the indus- 
trial classes were comparatively without any representation. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the results of the large preponderance 
of bankers in Congress. It has for years been seen in the whole tenor of 
Congressional legislation. The interests of the industrial classes have been 
constantly and systematically sacrificed, while the interests of the moneyed 
classes have been persistently pushed to the front. Now has the law of 1793 
been repealed ? If not, are there not enough honest men in Congress to see 
that it is put into effect ? Unless something be speedily done to revive this law, 
our government will soon be openly, as it already is secretly, a bankers’ 
government. 

If anyone doubts that the national banking system was not deliberately 
planned for the purpose of robbing the people, he may be undeceived by a 
careful perusal of the following private circular, sent out to the bankers of the 
country by their secretary, James Buell. Here is the circular: 


DEAR SIR—It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain such daily and promi- 
nent weekly newspapers, especially the agricultural and religious press, as will 
oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, and that you withhold patronage or 
favors from all applicants who are not willing to oppose the government issue of 
money. Let the government issue the coin and the banks issue the paper money of 
the country, for then we can better protect each other. To repeal the law creating 
national banks, or to restore to circulation the government issue of money, will be to 
provide the people with money, and will therefore seriously affect your individual 
profits as banker and lender. See your member of Congress at once, and engage 
him to support our interest, that we may control legislation. 

(Signed by the Secretary.) 

JAS. BUEL, 

No. 147 Broadway (Room 4), New York. 


Mark you it is especially the agricultural and religious press through 
which the secretary designs working upon the prejudices of the people. Surely 
not a very tame reflection upon the intelligence of these classes, but when we 


hear the so-called Christian minister upholding such a system of class legisla- 
tion, it is evident that at least so far as such religionists are concerned, Mr. 
Buell did not "reckon without his host.” 

Now we have no more right to condemn the men who have taken 
advantage of our banking laws than we have to condemn the liquor seller 
who complies with the requirements of the liquor law. They are both law- 
abiding citizens, both doing a legitimate business. The trouble is not with the 
individuals, but with the law. Comparatively few men will be better than the 
law makes them. So long as robbery is legalized, we must be afflicted with 
robbers. This morning the country is horrified with the news of a shocking 
railroad disaster, and the horror is magnified by the rumor that ghouls in 
human form perpetrated the most fiendish robberies upon the dead and 
dying; indeed it is even asserted that these fiends planned the disaster for the 
sole purpose of robbing the victims. But we have another picture. The life of 
our nation is trembling in the balance. A million of armed men face each 
other on the battlefield, the roar of artillery and the thunderous note of the 
cannon send desolation to thousands of stricken households; our country is 
one vast graveyard, and the land is red with fratricidal blood. In our nation’s 
capitol are assembled the law makers of the land; among them are those who 
encouraged and urged on the war, who declared that "a nation is not worth a 
curse without blood-letting.” These are they who sat in our congressional 
halls and speculated upon the most effectual means of robbing the widows 
and orphans of these dead and dying soldiers, who instituted laws by which 
the children and children’s children of these helpless soldiers should hence- 
forth become their wage-slaves, and the bondmen of their children through all 
generations. Laws which, unless repealed, are destined soon to crush out the 
liberties of the people and the life of our Republic. Theirs was legalized 
robbery—the railroad bandits wrecked only a train—but these a nation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONTRACTION. 


THE third scheme of robbery was that of contracting the currency by 
destroying the greenbacks. In pursuance of this plan the act of April 12, 1866, 
was passed whereby it was provided that a regular and systematic cremation 
of greenbacks should take place. 

Let it be remembered that upon this government money the green- 
back, the people did not pay interest. It was backed by the government, 
which made it safe and reliable, and issued in sums convenient for small as 
well as large business transactions. The money monger, with $1,000 in green- 
backs, had found it necessary to employ that money in order to derive any 
profit from it. This added to his care, which apparently was the very thing he 
sought to avoid; investments in commerce and manufacturing required his 
personal supervision; investments in houses and land incurred taxation, risks, 
and often loss; but investment in bonds seemed quite suited to his esthetical 
tastes, for they returned a rich golden harvest, without any of the annoyances 
of taxation, insurance or even the care of looking after his investments. 

Is it any wonder he hailed with joy the contraction policy, and gladly 
gave his $1,000 in greenbacks (to be consigned to the furnace), in exchange 
for a $1,000 untaxed, interest-bearing bond ? But what of labor seeking 
employment ? Shylock has invested his property in bonds, he has no need of 
labor; true, labor must pay the interest on his bonds, but he has no employ- 
ment for it. While this $1,000 was in government money it could have given 
two men employment in some profitable business; but with his money 
invested in bonds, he kicks labor into the street and growls about the ineffi- 
ciency of the tramp law. He does nothing whatever to advance the interests 
of labor, but drains its life-blood in payment of his everlasting interest. By 
investing the $1,000 in bonds it is taken from circulation. There is $1,000 less 
for the people to do business with, and $1,000 more for them to pay interest 
upon. 

Again, by contracting the volume of money it lowered the prices of 
other property and added that much more to the burdens of the debtor class. 
For instance, Mr. Burt bought a farm for $6,000, when wheat was $2 per 
bushel. He paid $3,000 cash, and placed upon it a mortgage for the 
remaining $3,000, which he expected to pay with wheat at $2 per bushel. A 
part of the $3,000 cash invested in the farm was Mr. Burt’s savings from his 
services in the army. He was a good soldier and bore testimony of having 
seen active service. He was one of the first to enlist, and stood by the old flag 
until the last shot was fired, then he returned home, determined to spend the 
remainder of his days in the enjoyment of that peace so nobly won; accord- 
ingly he purchased his farm, little dreaming of the vicissitudes that awaited 
him. 

Before the first pay day came the money of the country had been 
contracted 25 per cent, the price of wheat had been reduced in the same 


ratio, from $2.00 to $1.50 per bushel. Neither the debt nor interest had in 
any way been contracted, and Mr. B. found it necessary to hire $250 to make 
up his payment. He had not been disappointed in his wheat crop, it was even 
better than he expected, but for some inexplicable reason the price was not 
what he expected. He was told there had been an over-production of wheat, 
that the supply was greater than the demand; and yet he knew that one of his 
neighbors, a day laborer, had never been so hard pushed to keep the wolf 
from the door. The laborer was sober and industrious, Mr. Burt had often 
employed him; but since the price of wheat had declined, he must econo- 
mize, and the first step in economy was to reduce the wages of his “help.” 

When the next payment came due, wheat brought but $1 per bushel, 
and Mr. Burt was obliged to hire $500 to meet his payment. In applying to a 
national banker for assistance, he found that “money was scarce, but he 
would try and get it for him at one per cent a month.” Mr. Burt concluded to 
look farther, and after a long search found a “friend” who decided to let him 
have the amount at 10 per cent in advance. This, taken from the $500, left 
him $450. The other $50 was made up by selling a few sheep and the best 
cow. Heretofore the butter had furnished Mrs. B. the means for keeping the 
children respectably clothed, but now the cow had gone and there was no 
means of replenishing their clothing. Susan, John, Willie and even little Mary, 
were extremely sensitive, and when their clothes began to be shabby their 
fondness for the Sunday school declined. Mr. Burt did not renew his church 
subscription that year, and it was very uncomfortable for him to sit in his pew 
and hear the minister preach about the worldly minded man, who thought 
more about the price of wheat than of his soul’s Salvation, and who grew so 
avaricious that he would not subscribe for the support of the gospel. Mr. Burt 
listened to what the preacher said, but his heart grew hard, his clothes grew 
shabby, and his attendance at church grew infrequent and finally ceased alto- 
gether. 

A few weeks before the third and final payment came due, Mr. Burt 
sold his wheat at 75 cents per bushel; a fine crop, but it failed to meet the 
requirements of the contract, foreclosure followed, and Mr. Burt and family 
were turned penniless into the street. Setting out in search of work he unfor- 
tunately reached Michigan just after her tramp law had taken effect. 
Wandering from place to place, shabbily dressed and “without any visible 
means of support,” he was finally arrested for vagrancy, and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Disheartened and overcome by a feeling of disgrace, he soon 
sickened and died. His friends, ignorant of his whereabouts, knew nothing of 
his sad fate. Twenty-four hours after his death, on a bleak December day, a 
rough wooden box was landed at the basement window of the medical 
department of the Athens of Michigan, and a few days later a subject with 
care-worn look and locks prematurely grey, was laid upon the dissecting table. 
The students jocosely remarked that “the old fellow must have been a soldier, 
judging from the number of scars upon his person.” But there was one 
student who did not join in the merriment of his companions. He earnestly 


scanned the features of the dead man, and half an hour after the dismissal of 
the class a missive was winging its way to the state penitentiary. The next day 
the expressman brought a little package to the serious student. He opened it 
with trembling hands; alas, his conjectures were realities. The package 
contained a few articles of clothing, and in a little soiled packet he found some 
mementoes from his father’s house, among them the picture of a beautiful 
maiden, his sister Mary, and by her side a young man in soldier’s uniform. 
The blood curdled in his veins. He remembered when that picture was taken, 
though only a child; the occasion was indelibly fixed upon his mind. It was 
the day that his sister was married to the soldier—Joseph Burt—the pauper of 
yesterday, the victim of the dissecting knife. Spared from the shot and shell of 
the battlefield to die a pauper’s death, and to suffer a fate that none but crimi- 
nals should ever know. Ah, my country ! where is thy gratitude ? 

Through the contraction of the currency Mr. Burt’s debt was doubled, 
and what is true of this unfortunate debt is equally true of the debt of the 
government. Notwithstanding John Sherman said to the laboring people of 
Ohio less than a year ago that “the debt is nearly paid off,” yet it is a fact that 
this debt is a greater burden upon us today than it was at the close of the war. 
That is, our debt-paying power has been reduced in a far greater ratio than 
the debt itself, and today it would take more bushels of wheat, more tons of 
hay, or more bales of cotton, to pay our national debt than it would have 
taken at the close of the war. What is true of the debt is equally true of the 
interest, and notwithstanding we have paid interest enough to have twice paid 
the original debt, it will take more pounds of beef, pork, or wool, more day’s 
labor to pay our interest this year than it took in 1866. The effects of contrac- 
tion on the morals of the country is briefly depicted by a Georgia editor as 
follows: 

In 1868 there was about $40 per capita of money in circulation; cotton was about 30 
cents a pound. The farmer then put a 5300 pound bale of cotton on his wagon, took it 
to town and sold it. Then he paid $40 taxes, bought a cooking stove for $30, a suit of 
clothes for $15, his wife a dress for $5, 100 pounds of meat for $18, 1 barrel of flour for 
$12, and went home with $30 in his pocket. In 1887 there was about $5 per capita of 
money in circulation; this same farmer put a 500 pound bale of cotton on his wagon, 
went to town and sold it, paid $40 taxes, got discouraged, went to the saloon, spent 
his remaining $2.30 and went home dead broke and drunk. 

There is no doubt but it was the avowed policy of the party in power to 
retire from circulation and utterly destroy every dollar of greenback currency. 
Words are inadequate to express the horror that such a movement would 
have precipitated upon the people. It is enough to know the results of ten 
years of such legislation. Ten years in which our government circulation was 
reduced nearly fourteen hundred million dollars, and swept into the vortex of 
financial ruin thousands and tens of thousands of our grandest and truest 
men. In the words of a philanthropic journalist we will review the history of 
the ten years of contraction: 


On the 12th day of April, 1866, congress passed a law authorizing the secretary of 
the treasury to sell 5-20 bonds, and with the proceeds retire United States currency, 
including greenbacks. 

On Dec. 4, 1866, E.G. Spaulding, a Buffalo, N.Y., banker, a member of congress, 
wrote to Secretary McCulloch as follows: 

"You, no doubt, now, to a certain extent, have control of the currency of the 
country, and I think that you will, of necessity, contract moderately, so as to preserve a 
tolerable easy money market. There may be occasional spasms or tightness for 
money, but generally, I shall look for plenty of money, for at least one year to come." 

When this letter was written the country was in possession of $1,996,687,770 
currency. 

During this year, there were but 520 business failures in the whole country, 
involving a loss of but $17,625,000. 

Labor was well paid and fully employed. 


1867. 
This year the work of contraction was vigorously pushed, and there were 2,386 
failures, with a total loss of $86,218,000. 


1868. 
During this year, $473,000,000 of money was destroyed, and failures increased 
to 2,608, with a loss to creditors of $63,774,000. Money began to be tight, and 


inancial “spasms” were frequent. 
financial 


1869. 
During this year over $500,000,000 of money passed into the cremation 
furnace, producing 2,799 business failures, and a loss of $75,054,900. Money 


growing tighter and wages lower. 


1870. 

This year $67,000,000 of money was destroyed, and 3,551 failures took place, 
involving a loss of $88,242,000. Money very scarce and wages of labor were 
reduced all over the country. 


1871. 
Thirty-five millions of money this year is retired, with 2,915 failures and a loss of 
$85,250,000. More men out of work and wages cut down. 


1872. 

Only about $12,000,000 was destroyed this year, but such had been the strain 
upon the business of the country for the past five years that this proved the last straw 
to 4,069 business firms, involving a loss of $121,058,000. More cutting of wages and 
strikes talked of. 


1873. 

This year the storm reached its climax. Business had hoped that, with every 
returning season, prospects would brighten and money would become plenty. Instead 
of this, however, notwithstanding but $1,609,000 were destroyed, the people 
became panic-stricken, and 5,183 business firms were precipitated, with a loss of 


$228,499,000. Five hundred thousand men are thrown out of employment, wages 
cut down all over the country, and strikes are of frequent occurrence. 


1874. 

Notwithstanding the terrible results of the last year, the wine-press of contraction 
still creaks on its hinges of death, as round and round it sweeps out of circulation 
$75.484,000 certificates of indebtedness, which have been made legal tender money, 
$85,760,000 treasury notes, $6,335,045 legal tenders, $3,000,000 fractional 
currency, and $1,000,000 bank notes, producing 5,832 failures, and a loss of 
$155,239,000 to creditors. A million idle men began to tramp in search of work. 
Wages still decline and strikes more numerous. 


1875. 

The volume of currency, this year, was contracted $40,817,418 and the failures 
reach 7,740, with loss to creditors of $201,060,000. Two millions of laborers out of 
work. Famine and hunger begin to stare them in the face, and “tramping” becomes a 
profession. 


1876. 

According to the most reliable estimates, the contraction of the currency this year, 
in the destruction of greenbacks, and the withdrawal of bank currency amounts to 
about $85,000,000, with 9,092 failures, and $191,000,000 loss, during the first 
quarter of the year. The aggregate failures of the year reached over 10,000, with 
losses not less than $300,000,000. This does not include losses to stockholders, by 
foreclosure and sale of railroads. 

What a record for ten years ! Who wonders times were hard, and men idle ? Still 
with all this array of wreck and ruin, with the finger-board of contraction at the close 
of each year, pointing to the cause, the people were asleep, or on their knees praying 
for some interposition of Providence in their behalf, while John Sherman went 
marching on with the torch of death, to burn the remaining $300,000,000 of the 
the people’s money. 

Three million men are out of employment. 

Bankruptcies multiplying with great rapidity. 

The tramp nuisance culminates. 

Wages are cut down to starvation prices. 

Strikes, riots and general consternation seize the people, and the circulation is cut 


down to $606,000,000. 


1877. 
The red torch of the vandal lighted up the country from Pittsburg to Chicago. 
These are the footprints of the red-mouthed despots, the money power, which is still 
forging chains for the limbs of American industry, with a view to enslaving the 
American populace by robbing them of their homes and firesides, and thus controlling 
their life, liberty, and pursuits of happiness by controlling their wages through the 
control and monopoly of money. 
These are God’s truths which the people can heed and be saved, or 
heed not and the Republic be lost. 


---[Something to ponder after reading Sarah Emery's numbers: on December 4, 1865, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Freeman Clarke, submitted his report to Congress; in it, he 
stated that on December 4, 1865, the amount of currency in existence was $960million, and 
the amount of "greenbacks" and bank notes in actual circulation was $460million; at the 
end of 1865 $193million of greenbacks and compound notes were locked up in bank vaults. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF TIE CURRENCY. 5 


The amount of national bank notes in actual circulation on the 

1st day of October last, was ---..-...-....22+---22e00. S171, 321 903 
The amount of State bank notes in circulation at the same date, 

as appears by returns to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

TN, WEP aa cicicwn one wecnccncccccasncerareicanensnesas 78, 867, 575 


Making the bank circulation on the 1st day of October last... 250, 189, 478 
The amount of legal-tender notes and fractional currency issued 


and outstanding on the 1st of October, 1865, was......-.. 704, 584, 658 
National bank notes in.the hands of banks not yet issued.... 19, 525, 152 
National currency yet to be issued to banks ..... ee 109, 152, 945 


Making the aggregate amount of legal-tender and bank notes in 

circulation as authorized to be issued to and by the banks*. 1, 083, 452, 233 
From which sum should be deducted, State 

bank circulation now outstanding that will be 

retired about as fast as national currency is 

issued to converted banks ................ $78, S67, 575 
Also the amount of “compound interest notes” 

converted into 520 bonds since the Ist of 

October last.......-.-- RAIN seereerants «++ 44, 417, 329 


123, 284, 904 


The amount then left as the available currency of the country 
Mensa ccus era reales ASAncane CoN Meanie e shrine cae en 960, 167, 326 
In order to ascertain the amount of actual 

active circulation on the Ist day of October 

last, there should be deducted from the last 


mentioned sum— zi 
The amount of national currency delivered to 
banks, and not then in circulation......-.. $19, 525, 152 


National circulation not delivered to banks... 109, 152, 945 
Amount of legal-tender notes held by banks, in- 

cluding $74,261,847 compound interest notes, 193, 094, 365 
Compound interest notes, other than those held 

by banks, mostly held as investments by insu- 

rance and trust companies and savings Ranks, 

less say $10,000,000 in actual circulation... 121,314,195 
Currency in the treasury of the United States, 56, 236, 440 


Tole) cs cccsere wae aiweteseccessesdese Saal fal 499, 323, 097 
Which will show the actual circulation to be.....- ci paasmantais 460, 844, 229 


This favorable exhibit of the amount of paper in actual circulation, is owing 
in a great degree to the accumulation of currency in the hands of the banks, in 
the absence of the great demands of the government for currency since the cloge 
of the war. | ; ; 

As an erroneous impression may prevail as to the aggregate amouut of law- 
ful money that banks are required to hold, it is thought proper to etate that as 
the liabilities stood on the firet day of October the required sum was $74,261,547 
over the amount that banks were permitted to have to their credit, and count 


* All statements and comparisons in this report are made up to the Ist of October last, that 
being the date of the last quarterly return from the bauks. : 


CHAPTER V. 
CREDIT-STRENGTHENING ACT. 


"Let me restate the various projects. Ours [the plan of Chase, Spaulding, Hooper] proposes United 
States notes, secured at the end of twenty years to be paid in coin, and the interest, raised by taxation, 
semi-annually; such notes to be money, and of uniform value throughout the Union. No better invest- 
ment, in my judgment, can be had; no better currency can be invented." ---Thaddeus Stevens, on 
February 6th, 1862, during the debate of the legal tender act, practically pre-authorizing the credit 
strengthening act 


BUT we have not yet completed the enumeration of crimes perpetrated 
against the people of this country through this infernal system of legalized 
robbery. Having purchased their bonds with government money, depreciated 
from 38 to 60 per cent (on account of the exception clause) and having 
exempted them from taxation, with advanced interest payable in gold, it 
would seem that the climax of audacity had been reached. But who can 
fathom the greed of the money shark, or set bounds to the voracity of a civi- 
lized brigand 

The fourth act in Shylock's tragedy, by which the government and this 
great people were sacrificed, is familiarly known as the credit-strengthening 
act, by which the 5-20 bonds were made payable in coin. This act, approved 
March 18, 1869, added to the burdens of the people more than six hundred 
millions of dollars. It is claimed by many bond holders and their leaders, that 
the act which authorized the issue of these bonds made them payable in gold. 
But there is no such possible interpretation of the act, and if they were issued 
payable in gold in the first place why did they pass the credit strengthening act 
of 1869 ? The very fact that they passed that act four years after the close of 
the war, when the country was at peace with the world and itself, is proof 
beyond question that they were at first made payable in legal tender, and that 
this law was passed for no other purpose than that of doubling the wealth of 
the bond holder, which, of necessity, must and did double the burdens of the 
people. Further, we have undeniable proof that the act was secured through 
the most soulless strategy, and that Grant, Sherman and Morton were parties 
to it. There is not the slightest doubt but that Grant's election to the presi- 
dency, and Sherman's appointment to the treasury were secured through their 
pledges to obtain the passage of this infamous act. Those who opposed the 
measure were denounced as repudiators, and in his inaugural address Grant 
warned his party that no repudiator of one farthing of the public debt would 
be trusted in public place. Immediately upon his inauguration an extra 
session of Congress was called. The first bill presented, the first bill passed, 
the first act approved, the first document sighed by President Grant was this 


In 1824, 32-years old Thaddeus Stevens made the acquaintance of Nicholas Biddle. The 
charter of the Bank of the United States was to expire on March 4, 1836. On January 19, 1836, Thad- 
deus Stevens reported a bill in the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, "to continue and extend the 
improvement of the State by railroads and canals". This bill "contained the entire draught of a charter 
for the Bank of the United States, adopting it as a Pennsylvania State bank." 


infamous credit-strengthening act, by which the people who placed him in 
power, were robbed of millions of dollars. Circumstantial evidence also 
proves beyond doubt that the election of Grant and the defeat of Seymour 
was a bargain and sale between the leaders of the old parties, and the most 
villainous betrayal of public trust ever practiced upon an unsuspecting people. 
There had been an attempt to pass the credit-strengthening act during the 
session of 1867 and 1868 but it failed. During its pending, a presidential 
nomination and election took place. The Democratic party nominated 
Horatio Seymour on a platform opposed to the coin payment of currency 
obligations. The Republican party nominated U.S. Grant on the urgent solici- 
tation and petition of forty capitalists of New York City. 

August Belmont was chairman of the Democratic national committee; 
he was also agent of the Rothschilds, who were in possession of several 
hundred millions of the 5-20 bonds, and particularly interested in the credit- 
strengthening act. As early as March 13, 1868, Baron James Rothschild 
instructed August Belmont that unless the Democratic party went in for paying 
the 5-20 bonds in gold it must be defeated. The first step was to have the 
convention held in New York City, and it convened July 4, 1868. Belmont 
was unable to control the convention, or at least that part of the platform 
pertaining to the coin payment of bonds. But besides being chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, he also owned a large interest in the New 
York World, the leading Democratic paper in the country. Although he had 
made a sale (doubtless a sham) of his interest in the paper, he could still 
control it more easily than he could control the Democratic convention, and 
on the 15th of October, only a few days before election, it came out with a 
double-leaded editorial denouncing Seymour as unavailable and unfit for 
president and advised his withdrawal. 

This action had the effect for which undoubtedly it was intended, that 
of demoralizing the Democratic party on the eve of election, thus insuring the 
election of Grant, who had pledged himself to the money power. During the 
previous session of Congress, Oliver P Morton made a speech in which he 
said: 

We would do foul injustice to the government and to the people of the United 
States after we have sold these bonds, on an average of not more than sixty cents on 
the dollar, now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of the bond holder. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens [the bank-lawyer], in speaking of the insatiate 
demands of the money bond-interest said: 

We were foolish enough’ to grant them gold interest, and now they unblushingly 
demand further advantages; the truth is, we can never satisfy their appetite for money. 

And on his death bed, [the bank-lawyer allegedly] said: 


3 We were foolish enough ?! On the first day of the debate of Bill 240 (Tuesday, January 28, 
1862.), you stood up and said:-- "While I am up, I will follow an example which has been set me, and 
give notice of an amendment which I shall offer to the bill. It is to make the semi-annual interest 
payable in coin. I shall make it when we reach the proper time and place." --No one forced you, no 
one pushed you, you just came out with this amendment on your own !!! 
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Yes, we had to yield. The Senate was stubborn. We did not, however, until we 
found the country must be lost or the bankers gratified. And we have sought to save 
the country in spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens. 

Ben Wade,’ of Ohio, in a letter written at Washington, Dec. 13, 1867, 
expressed himself as follows: 
I am for the laboring portion of our people, the rich will take care of themselves. * 
*** We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no man can find it in the bond, 
and I will never consent to have one payment for the bond holder and another for the 
people. It will sink any party and it ought to. 
In regard to this policy, John Sherman, in a speech delivered Feb. 27, 

1868, said: 

I say that equity and justice are amply satisfied if we redeem these bonds at the 
end of five years in the same kind of money, of the same intrinsic value it bore at the 


4 A mad-dog abolitionist and reconstructionist. 


time they were issued. Gentlemen may reason about this matter over and over again, 
and they cannot come to any other conclusion at least that has been my conclusion 
after the most careful consideration. Senators are sometimes in the habit, in order to 
defeat the argument of an antagonist, of saying that this is repudiation. Why, sirs, 
every citizen of the United States has conformed his business to the legal tender 
clause. He has collected and paid his debts accordingly. 

And in a letter dated Feb. 20, 1868, he said: 

Your idea that we propose to violate or repudiate a promise when we offer to 
redeem the principal in legal tenders is erroneous. | think the bond holder violates his 
promise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. 

The bond holder can demand only the kind of money he paid, and he is a repudi- 
ator and extortionerto demand money more valuable than he gave. 

John Sherman, at that time, was comparatively a poor man and, no 
doubt, an honest man; _ his appetite for pelf had not been awakened, or at 
least, to that degree which permitted him to sacrifice honor in its getting. 

In 1875 John Sherman said, "We are following in the footsteps of 
England,” and no one knew better than he the scheme that had brought us to 
that deplorable condition. In 1879 this same John Sherman, then a million- 
aire, in a speech made in Toledo, said that "To refuse to pay the bonds in gold 
would be repudiation and extortion, and would be scoffing at the blessings of 
Almighty God.” Think of it! A man becoming a millionaire out of a $5,000 
salary, and then talk as if he had anything to do with Almighty God. But as 
John Sherman grew rich, the country grew poor; merchants were driven to 
bankruptcy, farmers were driven into debt, and finally off their farms. 
Workmen were driven out of employment, and tramps thronged the high- 
ways. Despair and ruin sat enthroned in the hearts and homes of this great 
people. 

The above let it be remembered, is testimony from leading Republicans 
of that time, but who, upon the election of Grant to the presidency, either 
sealed their lips upon this subject or, like Sherman, openly and shamelessly 
advocated the abominable swindle. 

Here let me add, that when the bill passed, legalizing this gigantic 
robbery, there were 189 bankers, and many bond holders in the two houses, 
while as lobbyists and agents of the heavy bond holders there was an army of 
workers and feed attorneys, all working for the passage of that atrocious bill, 
while honest industry was powerless in self-defence. One shudders to think of 
these vandals in the temple of our liberty. They desecrated the sanctuary of 
our fathers, and despoiled the heritage of their children. 

The blood curdles to think of Washington and that fratricidal conspir- 
ator at the head of the same government. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REFUNDING. 


THE next and fifth step in the infernal scheme was that of refunding the 
national debt. Few people ever comprehended the enormity of that crime, 
and never was there a deeper laid plot to reduce a people to abject and hope- 
less servitude. 

This act, approved July 14, 1870, provided for the refunding of the 
national debt. In other words, it was a scheme to perpetuate the debt and a 
plot against the people to keep them forever under the yoke of bondage. 
Webster’s definition of the funding system fully expresses the design of 
Congress in passing this act; he says: To fund—to put into the form of bonds 
or stocks bearing annual interest. To refund is to renew these bonds or stocks, 
perhaps under a new contract, which changes the rate of interest, though the 
interest continues. Funding system is “a scheme of finance or revenue by 
which provision is made for paying annual interest on a public debt.” Mark 
you, it is a scheme, and no provision is made for paying the debt itself. The 
refunding of this bonded, untaxed, interest-bearing debt is a calamity upon 
this people, for it has placed the burden beyond the control of the generation 
that created it; we have already paid interest enough to have twice paid the 
debt, and yet today it is a greater burden upon the people than it was at the 
close of the war. 

The evil effects of this system are at this time especially apparent. With 
money enough in the treasury today half the public debt, the people are 
debarred this privilege, because the villainous act of refunding has postponed 
the time of payment from ten to twenty years. In consequence of this nefar- 
ious act, about $750,000,000 of the debt cannot be paid until 1907. 

Consequently, with an enormous sum of money lying idle in the trea- 
sury (or what is still more intolerable, deposited with national banks which 
have been granted its free use for more than twenty years) the people are not 
only deprived of its use in their business, but are still compelled to pay interest 
upon the entire amount. 

Now, would you have any confidence in the business ability of a man 
who would so arrange a large indebtedness that he should continue to pay 
interest upon the entire debt after he had accumulated the means for liqui- 
dating a large part of it ? And yet this is the very policy embodied in the 
funding act of 1870. And further, the same party that enacted this law is 
today putting forth every effort for the expenditure of this surplus, in any and 
every other way then that of liquidating the national debt. The Direct Tax bill, 
the Educational bill, the River and Harbor bills, the Pension bills, bills to 
provide for coast defences, and other innumerable bills for disposing of the 
surplus are, in the main, schemes concocted for the sole purpose of using this 
surplus in such a way as to prevent the payment of the bonds and to continue 
the infernal system of taxation which is wringing the life blood from the 


people, and which affords the only plausible pretext for maintaining party 
lines between the two old organizations. 

But this is not all; during the present session of Congress, the 
indomitable Weaver has made the startling discovery that this funding bill 
never passed Congress in the form in which it appears upon the statute books. 
By the changing of a single word the import of the entire bill was so changed 
as to make the four per cent bonds payable only after thirty years, instead of 
previous to that time. The anarchism of 1887, under its worst construction, 
sinks into insignificance before the light of such diabolical assassination of law. 

The object of funding our debt was to establish a bond system on the 
same plan of England’s bonded debt. England’s debt, which commenced 
with the same infamous banking system which we have adopted, was estab- 
lished two centuries ago. The interest on her debts supports a few idle 
aristocrats, but it has reduced to ignorance and degradation millions of her 
toiling people. Another object of funding our debt was to build up a moneyed 
oligarchy, and an aristocracy of wealth to compete with that of our ancient 
foe. 

That those who have long controlled our government are determined 
to carry out their plan does not admit the slightest doubt. The bill of 
Congressman White, now pending, to refund the entire national debt into a 
fifty-year 22 per cent bond, also the bill of Senator Farwell to perpetuate the 
national banks, adds to the evidences of their determination to saddle this 
interminable burden upon the American people. 

There is but one interpretation to the funding act; its object is to 
compel our children and children’s children, through all generations, to serve 
the children of these bond holders. Voter, is this the legacy you intended to 
bequeath to your children ? Is this the liberty they are to thank their fathers 
for ? Born slaves to aristocrats !_ And yet this is the inheritance the money 
king would bequeath to the posterity of labor in America; this is what the old 
parties are asking you to do; this is what for twenty-five years you have been 
doing, bartering away this blood-bought inheritance, selling the birth-rights of 
your children. And what have you received in return ? Mortgaged homes, 
endless taxes, unremitting and unrequited toil. Is this any better than the 
inheritance of slaves ? And will you permit this bondage to continue ? Are 
the ties of party so dear that liberty, home and family must be sacrificed upon 
its altar ? In the name of your homes and the children that bless them; in the 
name of thousands of homes, and tens of thousands of wrecked and ruined 
lives I entreat you to break this party thralldom and smite down this iniquitous 
legislation. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


HAVING refunded and made payable in coin the bonds which had not cost 
their holders more than sixty cents on the dollar, the casual observer is satis- 
fied that the last robbery has been perpetrated. But the busy brain of avarice 
is ever reaching out, not after new truths, but for gain, gain, GAIN; and we 
next find these civilized brigands have consummated a scheme for the 
demonetization of silver. This act, passed, in 1873, destroyed the money 
quality of silver, and thus produced a farther contraction of the currency. The 
object of this act was first to prevent the payment of the bonds, and second to 
increase their value. 

Never in this country had there been an investment so safe and yet so 
reliable. Shylock, with his hoarded millions, could rest on beds of down. 
Neither fire, flood, mildew nor blight brought anxiety to him. He seemed to 
rest in assurance of the Divine favor, having obeyed the injunction to “lay up 
his treasure where moth and rust could not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal.” Indeed, the entire country had become sponsor for his wealth, for 
under the law every producer and millions of wage-workers had been insti- 
tuted a vigilance committee to look after his welfare. Why should he not be 
opposed to having his bond investment disturbed ? The government held 
that property in safe keeping and did not charge a cent for the favor; it 
collected his interest and paid it over to him free of charge; it paid his gold 
interest in advance and exempted him from taxation; the insurance agent 
and tax gatherer were strangers to him, they did not molest or make him 
afraid, and being thus fortified, he was content to let the producers of wealth 
eke out a miserable existence while he fared sumptuously every day. But it 
was not the American capitalist alone who entered into this murderous 
scheme for demonetizing silver. In the Banker’s Magazine of August, 1873, 
we find the following on this subject: 

In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, England and Holland, a capital of 
$500,000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd of London was sent to this country with this 
fund, as agent of the foreign bond holders and capitalists, to effect the same object 
(demonetization of silver), which was accomplished. 

There you have it, a paid agent of English capitalists sent to this 
country with $500,000 to buy the American Congress and rob the American 
people. In corroboration of this testimony we read from the Congressional 
Globe of April 9, 1872, page 2304, these words: 

Ernest Seyd of London, a distinguished writer and bullionist, who is now here, has 
given great attention to the subject of mint and coinage. After having examined the 
first draft of this bill (for the demonetization of silver) he made various sensible 
suggestions, which the committee adopted and embodied in the bill. 


5 This is a typical manufactured “quote.” It is not in the Bankers' Magazine and Sarah never 
bothered to read the Banker's Magazine. But it sounds good, and no reader of conspiracy “books” will 
look up the Bankers' Magazine to check if it is genuine ---just as conspiracy readers will never pick up 
the ConcressionaL Recorp and find out that Hooper never said what Sarah blames on him. 


So says Mr. Hooper, who, at that time, was chairman of the committee 
on coinage, but | will further add that I heard Hon. Gilbert De Lamatyr say 
that Judge Kelly told him that he (Kelly) saw the original draft of the bill for 
the demonetization of silver, and it was in Ernest Seyd’s own handwriting.® 
God of our fathers! A British capitalist sent here to make laws for the Amer- 
ican people. England failed to subjugate us by the bullet, but she stole into 
our Congressional halls and by the crafty use of gold, obtained possession of 
the ballot, and today, American industry pays tribute to England, despite our 
blood-bought seal of independence. 

Not only did the demonetization of silver prevent, or at least retard the 
payment of the bonds, but it added to the value of the gold in which these 
bonds were then to be paid. Every dollar taken from circulation adds to the 
value of that which is left, hence the demonetization of silver increases the 
value of gold. After England had demonetized silver, our silver dollar, 
containing 412% grains, was not worth as much in that country by at least ten 
cents on the dollar, as our gold dollar containing 25.8 grains of gold. By 
destroying the money value of silver, bonds became payable in gold only, thus 
adding immensely to their value. A British capitalist, holding $100,000,000 of 
our four per cent bonds, received an annual interest of $4,000,000, which 
paid in standard silver would be worth ten per cent, or $400,000 less than it 
would be if paid in gold. This would make a difference in his daily interest of 
$1,096. Is it not clear why English capitalists were anxious for the United 
States to demonetize silver, and why they could afford to send Ernest Seyd to 
this country with a capital of $500,000 to accomplish this object ? 

Just here will the reader stop for a moment and consider why the Roth- 
schilds, who control the financial policy of England, as the brokers and 
security-holders of America control ours, why they could afford to pay, not 
only the paltry half-million with which they bought the demonetization of 
silver, but many millions more had it been necessary ? Our civil war opened 
the eyes of England. She knew that her welfare nay, almost her existence, 
depended upon America’s supply of cotton, meat and cereals; these were 
liable to fail, either in rebellion at home or in war with foreign nations. But 
she was the world’s great creditor, for she held the bonds of all nations, and if 
she could make them payable in the dearest money in the world, it would 


6 If it had been true that Kelley saw Seyd's handwriting, Kelley should have said something 
then and there; but this story is very likely an invention, many years after the fact; the Record, on the 
other hand, does show that pig-iron Kelley embraced the bill and vocally supported the idea of demon- 
etizing silver and changing the unit of account from silver to gold. The Record also shows that Hooper 
did not say "who is now here" as claimed by Emery and many other regurgitators. 

On April 9, 1872, Mr. Kelley, in the House, during the debates of the demonetization bill, 
said: “it is impossible to retain the double standard” “all experience has shown that you must have one 
standard coin”. And on December 13, 1876, in the House again, Mr. Kelley explained why he said 
what he said: “I did believe when I made those remarks that we must have a single standard because 
gold and silver fluctuated.” It seems from the Record that William Kelley knew what he was doing, 
and later merely cried crocodile tears. 

The truth about the demonetization is that all those representatives and senators were either 
incompetent to legislate on money and didn't care about silver, or they were corrupt. 


enhance her securities many millions, and if she could insure herself an ample 
supply of wheat and cotton she would be independent of us under all circum- 
stances. Now, since she owned and controlled all India, that great wheat and 
cotton country, she saw that, with India’s cheap labor and the demonetization 
of American silver, she would have a double leverage over America and her 
productions. Silver money is used exclusively in India. England coins that 
money, and if, with eighty cents, she could buy silver, stamp and pass it for a 
dollar in payment for India’s wheat and cotton, she not only gained the 20 per 
cent from her own subjects, but in consequence of the demonetization of 
silver in America, her debtors here were compelled to pay her at least ten per 
cent more than they would have paid had not silver been demonetized. Let it 
also be borne in mind that this discount, whether much or little, was so much 
new capital with which to open up the interior of India to compete with 
America and her productions. 

The injury to the people of this country through the demonetization of 
silver can never, perhaps, be justly estimated. The panic of 1873 which 
ensued, was one of the most disastrous that ever befell any people. Language 
fails in a description of the blighting misery that desolated the country; the 
ravages of war are scarcely comparable with it. From the demonetization of 
silver, in 1873, to its remonetization in 1878, may well be called the dark days 
of our Republic. Bankruptcies and financial disaster brought in train their 
legitimate offspring; and the statistics of those and the ensuing years are volu- 
minous with the most startling and loathsome crimes. Murder, insanity, 
suicide, divorce, drunkenness and all forms of immorality and crime have 
increased from that day to this in the most appalling ratio. Will any man say 
that legislation has had nothing to do with the startling increase of crime in 
our country ? Every result is produced from certain causes, and it is certain 
that no more like begets like than that the increase of misery and crime in our 
country are the direct results of evil legislation. And it is impossible for a 
nation long to remain free whose laws are made granting special privileges to 
the few and ignoring the rights of the many. The contraction of the currency, 
commencing with the destruction of the greenbacks in 1866, and the strin- 
gency increased by the demonetization of silver in 1873, has been productive 
of more misery and crime to the people of this country than all the wars, pesti- 
lence and famine with which they have ever been afflicted. 

In regard to the policy of contraction, Prof. Walker, of Yale College, 
who is not a politician, nor a statesman, but a cool, unbiased writer and 
teacher, says: 

When the process of contraction commences, the first class on which it falls is the 
merchants of the large cities, they find it difficult to get money to pay their notes; the 
next class is the manufacturer, the sale of his goods at once falls off; laborers and 
mechanics next feel the pressure, they are thrown out of employment; and, lastly, the 
farmer finds a dull sale for his produce; and all, unsuspicious of the real cause, have a 
vague idea that their difficulties are owing to the hard times. * * We have become so 


familiar with these periodical revolutions in trade, that we look upon them as the 
natural phenomenon of business, but it is not so. 
Ricardo, another eminent writer on political economy, says: 
That commodities rise in price in proportion to the increase or diminution of 
money, I hold to be a fact that is incontrovertible. 
John Stewart Mill says: 
If the whole volume of money in circulation were doubled, prices would double. 
The money commission, created August 15, 1876, consisting of three 
United States Senators, three members of the House, and three secretaries, 
made a report March 2, 1877, in which appear these words: 
“That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and falling 
prices, and that the recovery therefrom and the comparative prosperity which 
ollowed the discovery of America were due to an increasing supply of the precious 
metal and rising prices, will not seem surprising or unreasonable when the noble 
unctions of money are considered. Money is the great instrument of association, the 
very fiber of social organism, the vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civi- 
lization and as essential to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money 
civilization could not have had a beginning, and with a diminishing supply it must 
languish and unless relieved finally perish.” 


“Falling prices and misery and destitution are inseparable companions.” It is 
universally conceded that falling prices result from the contraction of the money 
volume. U.S. Monetary Commission, Vol. f, p. 5O. 

Again p. 51, “The highest moral, intellectual and material development 
of nations is promoted by the use of money, unchanging in its value.” 

Here we have the conclusion of nine prominent statesmen, who, after 
an exhaustive examination, emphatically declare that the “true and only 
cause” of the calamities that have befallen the people is “the shrinkage in the 
volume of money.” To whom, then, shall we charge these calamities that 
have come upon us like a flood ? Is it the extravagance of the people ? Is it 
because too many of the necessaries of life have been produced ? Because 
the farmer has been too industrious and prudent, or the manufacturer 
employed too many laborers in the production of his commodities ? Is it 
because millions of children are employed in the mines and factories of the 
country, denied every blessing and privilege of childhood ? Is it because the 
dram shop is sucking away the sustenance of thousands of families, and 
bringing desolation into their homes ? Is it because women are selling their 
souls to keep their bodies from starving, or because a band of train robbers 
are infesting the country and sending terror into the hearts of the people ? 
No, it is none of these circumstances that have brought such disaster upon our 
country, but it is a selfish and criminal legislation that has overwhelmed us 
with these alarming conditions. 

When the fiend of civil war was desolating the land, when the great 
heart of the nation throbbed in agony, and the people were bowed in 
mourning, then a band of men, with murderous purposes, went, not into the 
battlefield, but into the very sanctuary of our country, the holy place of 


government, and there, under the guise of patriot and benefactor, pillaged the 
soldier, and plotted the most diabolical scheme of robbery that ever blackened 
a historic page. Who were these men ? Ah, history is writing their names in a 
most damning record, they are drenched with the blood of martyred children, 
and the agonizing cry of forty millions of enslaved people is ascending contin- 
ually day and night. Do you ask for evidence that this people were 
deliberately robbed by a band of men at the head of our government, who 
were in league with the money power of Europe ? If so, please read and 
ponder the “confidential” circular which was issued in 1862 by English capi- 
talists, who commissioned one Hazzard, a London banker, to propagate its 
principles among American bankers with a view of having the financial legisla- 
tion of Congress pave the way for its final adoption as the settled policy of this 
nation. How well they succeeded is best told by millions of wrecked fortunes 
and ruined homes. Here is the infernal document: 
Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery destroyed. 
This, | and my European friends are in favor of, for slavery is but the owning of labor, 
and carries with it the care for the laborer; while the European plan, led on by 
England, is capital control of labor, by controlling wages. This can be done by 
controlling the money. The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made out of the 
war, must be used as a measure to control the volume of money. To accomplish this 
the bonds must be used as a banking basis. We are now waiting to get the secretary of 
the treasury to make his recommendation to Congress. It will not do to allow the 
greenback, as it is called, to circulate as money any length of time, for we cannot 
control that. 

About the middle of the present century Sir John Lubbock, of England, 
declared: 

There is likely to be an effort made by the capital class to fasten upon the world a 
rule through their wealth, and by means of reduced wages place the masses upon a 
footing more degrading and dependent than has ever been known in history. The 
spirit of money-worshippers seems to be rapidly developing in this direction. 

A few years later Abraham Lincoln reiterated the same sentiment in his 
message to Congress in {December 3] 1861. This important warning is 
omitted in the later histories: 

Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the 
people. In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to omit raising a 
warning voice against the approach of returning despotism. There is one point to 
which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capita/ on an equal footing with, if 
not above Jabor, in the structure of government. * * Let them beware of surrendering a 
political power which they already have, and which, if surrendered, will surely be 
used to close the door of advancement against such as they, and to fix new disabilities 
and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

These are the words of warning from our country’s sainted martyr, but 
alas, how little heeded. 

Again near the close of the war, in reply to a letter from a friend in Illi- 
nois, President Lincoln said: 


Yes we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearing its close. It has 
cost a vast amount of treasure and blood. The best blood of the flower of American 
youth has been freely offered upon our country’s altar that the nation might live. It 
has been indeed a trying hour for the republic; but I see in the near future, a crisis 
approaching that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. 


As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned and an era of corruption 
in high places will follow, and the money power of the country will endeavor to 
prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands, and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more 
anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of war. God 
grant that my suspicions may prove groundless.’ 


What a wonderful prophecy, and how terribly it is being fulfilled. 


End-note to this chapter: 
Sarah claims: “This important warning is omitted in the later histories.” Not true; the annual 
message of the President to Congress is kept on record (word-for-word) and is available anyone 
for the asking ---readers of Sarah would never walk into a repository library and ask to read what 
the great leader, the sainted martyr wrote. 

So, here is the text of President Lincoln's first annual message to the Congress, December 
3, 1861: 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In the midst of unprecedented political troubles, we have cause of great gratitude to 
God for unusual good health, and most abundant harvests. 

You will not be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar exigencies of the times, our 
intercourse with foreign nations has been attended with profound solicitude, chiefly turning 
upon our own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the American people have, during the whole year, been 
engaged in an attempt to divide and destroy the Union. A nation which endures factious 
domestic division, is exposed to disrespect abroad; and one party, if not both, is sure, 
sooner or later, to invoke foreign intervention. 

Nations, thus tempted to interfere, are not always able to resist the counsels of 
seeming expediency, and ungenerous ambition, although measures adopted under such 
influences seldom fail to be unfortunate and injurious to those adopting them. 

The disloyal citizens of the United States who have offered the ruin of our country, 
in return for the aid and comfort which they have invoked abroad, have received less 
patronage and encouragement than they probably expected. If it were just to suppose, as 
the insurgents have seemed to assume, that foreign nations, in this case, discarding all 
moral, social, and treaty obligations, would act solely, and selfishly, for the most speedy 
restoration of commerce, including, especially, the acquisition of cotton, those nations 
appear, as yet, not to have seen their way to their object more directly, or clearly, through 
the destruction, than through the preservation, of the Union. If we could dare to believe 
that foreign nations are actuated by no higher principle than this, I am quite sure a sound 
argument could be made to show them that they can reach their aim more readily, and 
easily, by aiding to crush this rebellion, than by giving encouragement to it. 

The principal lever relied on by the insurgents for exciting foreign nations to 
hostility against us, as already intimated, is the embarrassment of commerce. Those 


7 Another fabrication. In 150 years no one could find the original of it, or the person to 
whom it was written. Sarah claims it was written to a Mr. J.R. Ellis. Others claim it was written to 
Thomas Elkins. Sarah builds a whole chapter on a false premise generated by fake quotes. 


nations, however, not improbably, saw from the first, that it was the Union which made as 
well our foreign, as our domestic, commerce. They can scarcely have failed to perceive 
that the effort for disunion produces the existing difficulty; and that one strong nation 
promises more durable peace, and a more extensive, valuable and reliable commerce, than 
can the same nation broken into hostile fragments. 

It is not my purpose to review our discussions with foreign states, because whatever 
might be their wishes, or dispositions, the integrity of our country, and the stability of our 
government, mainly depend, not upon them, but on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism, and intel- 
ligence of the American people. The correspondence itself, with the usual reservations, is 
herewith submitted. 

I venture to hope it will appear that we have practiced prudence, and liberality 
towards foreign powers, averting causes of irritation; and, with firmness, maintaining our 
own rights and honor. 

Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every other state, foreign dangers 
necessarily attend domestic difficulties, I recommend that adequate and ample measures be 
adopted for maintaining the public defences on every side. While, under this general 
recommendation, provision for defending our sea-coast line readily occurs to the mind, I 
also, in the same connexion, ask the attention of Congress to our great lakes and rivers. It 
is believed that some fortifications and depots of arms and munitions, with harbor and navi- 
gation improvements, all at well selected points upon these, would be of great importance 
to the national defence and preservation. I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of 
War, expressed in his report, upon the same general subject. 

I deem it of Importance that the loyal regions of East Tennessee and western North 
Carolina should be connected with Kentucky, and other faithful parts of the Union, by rail- 
road. I therefore recommend, as a military measure, that Congress provide for the 
construction of such road, as speedily as possible. Kentucky, no doubt, will co-operate, 
and, through her legislature, make the most judicious selection of a line. The northern 
terminus must connect with some existing railroad; and whether the route shall be from 
Lexington, or Nicholasville, to the Cumberland Gap; or from Lebanon to the Tennessee 
line, in the direction of Knoxville; or on some still different line, can easily be determined. 
Kentucky and the general government co-operating, the work can be completed in a very 
short time; and when done, it will be not only of vast present usefulness, but also a valuable 
permanent improvement, worth its cost in all the future. 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests of commerce, and having no grave 
political importance, have been negotiated, and will be submitted to the Senate for their 
consideration. 

Although we have failed to induce some of the commercial powers to adopt a desir- 
able melioration of the rigor of maritime war, we have removed all obstructions from the 
way of this humane reform, except such as are merely of temporary and accidental occur- 
rence. 

I invite your attention to the correspondence between her Britannic Majesty's 
minister accredited to this government, and the Secretary of State, relative to the detention 
of the British ship Perthshire in June last, by the United States steamer Massachusetts, for a 
supposed breach of the blockade. As this detention was occasioned by an obvious misap- 
prehension of the facts, and as justice requires that we should commit no belligerent act not 
founded in strict right, as sanctioned by public law, I recommend that an appropriation be 
made to satisfy the reasonable demand of the owners of the vessel for her detention. 

I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor, in his annual message to Congress 
in December last, in regard to the disposition of the surplus which will probably remain 
after satisfying the claims of American citizens against China, pursuant to the awards of the 
commissioners under the act of the 3rd of March, 1859. If, however, it should not be 
deemed advisable to carry that recommendation into effect, I would suggest that authority 


be given for investing the principal, over the proceeds of the surplus referred to, in good 
securities, with a view to the satisfaction of such other just claims of our citizens against 
China as are not unlikely to arise hereafter in the course of our extensive trade with that 
Empire. 

By the act of the 5th of August last, Congress authorized the President to instruct 
the commanders of suitable vessels to defend themselves against, and to capture pirates. 
This authority has been exercised in a single instance only. For the more effectual protec- 
tion of our extensive and valuable commerce, in the eastern seas especially, it seems to me 
that it would also be advisable to authorize the commanders of sailing vessels to re-capture 
any prizes which pirates might make of United States vessels and their cargoes, and the 
consular courts, now established by law in eastern countries, to adjudicate the cases, in the 
event that this should not be objected to by the local authorities. 

If any good reason exists why we should persevere longer in withholding our 
recognition of the independence and sovereignty of Hayti and Liberia, I am unable to 
discern it. Unwilling, however, to inaugurate a novel policy in regard to them without the 
approbation of Congress, I submit for your consideration the expediency of an appropria- 
tion for maintaining a Charge d'affaires near each of those new states. It is [sic ] does not 
admit of doubt that important commercial advantages might be secured by favorable 
commercial treaties with them. 

The operations of the treasury during the period which has elapsed since your 
adjournment have been conducted with signal success. The patriotism of the people has 
placed at the disposal of the government the large means demanded by the public exigen- 
cies. Much of the national loan has been taken by citizens of the industrial classes, whose 
confidence in their country's faith, and zeal for their country's deliverance from present 
peril, have induced them to contribute to the support of the government the whole of their 
limited acquisitions. This fact imposes peculiar obligations to economy in disbursement 
and energy in action. 

The revenue from all sources, including loans, for the financial year ending on the 
30th June, 1861, was eighty six million, eight hundred and thirty five thousand, nine 
hundred dollars, and twenty seven cents, ($86,835,900.27,) and the expenditures for the 
same period, including payments on account of the public debt, were eighty four million, 
five hundred and seventy eight thousand, eight hundred and thirty four dollars and forty 
seven cents, ($84,578,834.47;) leaving a balance in the treasury, on the Ist July, of two 
million, two hundred and fifty seven thousand, sixty five dollars and eighty cents, 
($2,257,065.80.) For the first quarter of the financial year, ending on the 30th September, 
1861, the receipts from all sources, including the balance of first of July, were 
$102,532,509.27, and the expenses $98,239,733.09; leaving a balance on the Ist of 
October, 1861, of $4,292,776.18. 

Estimates for the remaining three quarters of the year, and for the financial year 
1863, together with his views of ways and means for meeting the demands contemplated by 
them, will be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is gratifying to 
know that the expenditures made necessary by the rebellion are not beyond the resources of 
the loyal people, and to believe that the same patriotism which has thus far sustained the 
government will continue to sustain it till Peace and Union shall again bless the land. 

I respectfully refer to the report of the Secretary of War for information respecting 
the numerical strength of the army, and for recommendations having in view an increase of 
its efficiency and the well being of the various branches of the service intrusted to his care. 
It is gratifying to know that the patriotism of the people has proved equal to the occasion, 
and that the number of troops tendered greatly exceeds the force which Congress autho- 
rized me to call into the field. 


I refer with pleasure to those portions of his report which make allusion to the cred- 
itable degree of discipline already attained by our troops, and to the excellent sanitary 
condition of the entire army. 

The recommendation of the Secretary for an organization of the militia upon a 
uniform basis, is a subject of vital importance to the future safety of the country, and is 
commended to the serious attention of Congress. 

The large addition to the regular army, in connexion with the defection that has so 
considerably diminished the number of its officers, gives peculiar importance to his recom- 
mendation for increasing the corps of cadets to the greatest capacity of the Military 
Academy. 

By mere omission, I presume, Congress has failed to provide chaplains for hospi- 
tals occupied by volunteers. This subject was brought to my notice, and I was induced to 
draw up the form of a letter, one copy of which, properly addressed, has been delivered to 
each of the persons, and at the dates respectively named and stated, in a schedule, 
containing also the form of the letter, marked A, and herewith transmitted. 

These gentlemen, I understand, entered upon the duties designated, at the times 
respectively stated in the schedule, and have labored faithfully therein ever since. I there- 
fore recommend that they be compensated at the same rate as chaplains in the army. I 
further suggest that general provision be made for chaplains to serve at hospitals, as well as 
with regiments. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy presents in detail the operations of that 
branch of the service, the activity and energy which have characterized its administration, 
and the results of measures to increase its efficiency and power. Such have been the addi- 
tions, by construction and purchase, that it may almost be said a navy has been created and 
brought into service since our difficulties commenced. 

Besides blockading our extensive coast, squadrons larger than ever before assem- 
bled under our flag have been put afloat and performed deeds which have increased our 
naval renown. 

I would invite special attention to the recommendation of the Secretary for a more 
perfect organization of the navy by introducing additional grades in the service. 

The present organization is defective and unsatisfactory, and the suggestions 
submitted by the department will, it is believed, if adopted, obviate the difficulties alluded 
to, promote harmony, and increase the efficiency of the navy. 

There are three vacancies on the bench of the Supreme Court---two by the decease 
of Justices Daniel and McLean, and one by the resignation of Justice Campbell. I have so 
far forborne making nominations to fill these vacancies for reasons which I will now state. 
Two of the outgoing judges resided within the States now overrun by revolt; so that if 
successors were appointed in the same localities, they could not now serve upon their 
circuits; and many of the most competent men there, probably would not take the personal 
hazard of accepting to serve, even here, upon the supreme bench. I have been unwilling to 
throw all the appointments northward, thus disabling myself from doing justice to the south 
on the return of peace; although I may remark that to transfer to the north one which has 
heretofore been in the south, would not, with reference to territory and population, be 
unjust. 

During the long and brilliant judicial career of Judge McLean his circuit grew into 
an empire---altogether too large for any one judge to give the courts therein more than a 
nominal attendance---rising in population from one million four hundred and seventy-thou- 
sand and eighteen, in 1830, to six million one hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred 
and five, in 1860. 

Besides this, the country generally has outgrown our present judicial system. If 
uniformity was at all intended, the system requires that all the States shall be accommo- 
dated with circuit courts, attended by supreme judges, while, in fact, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Iowa, Kansas, Florida, Texas, California, and Oregon, have never had any such courts. Nor 
can this well be remedied without a change of the system; because the adding of judges to 
the Supreme Court, enough for the accommodation of all parts of the country, with circuit 
courts, would create a court altogether too numerous for a judicial body of any sort. And 
the evil, if it be one, will increase as new States come into the Union. Circuit courts are 
useful, or they are not useful. If useful, no State should be denied them; if not useful, no 
State should have them. Let them be provided for all, or abolished as to all. 

Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I think, would be an improve- 
ment upon our present system. Let the Supreme Court be of convenient number in every 
event. Then, first, let the whole country be divided into circuits of convenient size, the 
supreme judges to serve in a number of them corresponding to their own number, and inde- 
pendent circuit judges be provided for all the rest. Or, secondly, let the supreme judges be 
relieved from circuit duties, and circuit judges provided for all the circuits. Or, thirdly, 
dispense with circuit courts altogether, leaving the judicial functions wholly to the district 
courts and an independent Supreme Court. 

I respectfully recommend to the consideration of Congress the present condition of 
the statute laws, with the hope that Congress will be able to find an easy remedy for many 
of the inconveniences and evils which constantly embarrass those engaged in the practical 
administration of them. Since the organization of the government, Congress has enacted 
some five thousand acts and joint resolutions, which fill more than six thousand closely 
printed pages, and are scattered through many volumes. Many of these acts have been 
drawn in haste and without sufficient caution, so that their provisions are often obscure in 
themselves, or in conflict with each other, or at least so doubtful as to render it very diffi- 
cult for even the best informed persons to ascertain precisely what the statute law really is. 

It seems to me very important that the statute laws should be made as plain and 
intelligible as possible, and be reduced to as small a compass as may consist with the full- 
ness and precision of the will of the legislature and the perspicuity of its language. This, 
well done, would, I think, greatly facilitate the labors of those whose duty it is to assist in 
the administration of the laws, and would be a lasting benefit to the people, by placing 
before them, in a more accessible and intelligible form, the laws which so deeply concern 
their interests and their duties. 

I am informed by some whose opinions I respect, that all the acts of Congress now 
in force, and of a permanent and general nature, might be revised and re-written, so as to be 
embraced in one volume (or at most, two volumes) of ordinary and convenient size. And I 
respectfully recommend to Congress to consider of the subject, and, if my suggestion be 
approved, to devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem most proper for the attainment 
of the end proposed. 

One of the unavoidable consequences of the present insurrection is the entire 
suppression, in many places, of all the ordinary means of administering civil justice by the 
officers and in the forms of existing law. This is the case, in whole or in part, in all the 
insurgent States; and as our armies advance upon and take possession of parts of those 
States, the practical evil becomes more apparent. There are no courts nor officers to whom 
the citizens of other States may apply for the enforcement of their lawful claims against 
citizens of the insurgent States; and there is a vast amount of debt constituting such claims. 
Some have estimated it as high as two hundred million dollars, due, in large part, from 
insurgents, in open rebellion, to loyal citizens who are, even now, making great sacrifices in 
the discharge of their patriotic duty to support the government. 

Under these circumstances, I have been urgently solicited to establish, by military 
power, courts to administer summary justice in such cases. I have thus far declined to do it, 
not because I had any doubt that the end proposed---the collection of the debts---was just 
and right in itself, but because I have been unwilling to go beyond the pressure of necessity 
in the unusual exercise of power. But the powers of Congress I suppose are equal to the 


anomalous occasion, and therefore I refer the whole matter to Congress, with the hope that 
a plan may be devised for the administration of justice in all such parts of the insurgent 
States and Territories as may be under the control of this government, whether by a volun- 
tary return to allegiance and order or by the power of our arms. This, however, not to be a 
permanent institution, but a temporary substitute, and to cease as soon as the ordinary 
courts can be re-established in peace. 

It is important that some more convenient means should be provided, if possible, 
for the adjustment of claims against the government, especially in view of their increased 
number by reason of the war. It is as much the duty of government to render prompt justice 
against itself, in favor of citizens, as it is to administer the same, between private individ- 
uals. The investigation and adjudication of claims, in their nature belong to the judicial 
department; besides it is apparent that the attention of Congress, will be more than usually 
engaged, for some time to come, with great national questions. It was intended, by the 
organization of the court of claims, mainly to remove this branch of business from the halls 
of Congress; but while the court has proved to be an effective, and valuable means of inves- 
tigation, it in great degree fails to effect the object of its creation, for want of power to 
make its judgments final. 

Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the danger, of the subject, I commend to 
your careful consideration whether this power of making judgments final, may not properly 
be given to the court, reserving the right of appeal on questions of law to the Supreme 
Court, with such other provisions as experience may have shown to be necessary. 

I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster General, the following being a 
summary statement of the condition of the department: 

The [17] revenue from all sources during the fiscal year ending June 30. 1861, 
including the annual permanent appropriation of seven hundred thousand dollars 
($700,000) for the transportation of “free mail matter,” was nine million, forty nine thou- 
sand, two hundred and nin[e]ty six dollars and forty cents ($9,049,296.40) being about two 
per cent. less than the revenue for 1860. 

The expenditures were thirteen million, six hundred and six thousand, seven 
hundred and fifty nine dollars and eleven cents. ($13,606,759.11) showing a decrease of 
more than eight per cent. as compared with those of the previous year, and leaving an 
excess of expenditure over the revenue for the last fiscal year of four million, five hundred 
and fifty seven thousand, four hundred and sixty two dollars and seventy one cents 
($4,557,462.71.) 

The gross revenue for the year ending June 30, 1863, is estimated at an increase of 
four per cent. on that of 1861, making eight million, six hundred and eighty three thousand 
dollars ($8,683,000) to which should be added the earnings of the department in carrying 
free matter, viz: seven hundred thousand dollars ($700,000.) making nine million, three 
hundred and eighty three thousand dollars, ($9,383,000.) 

The total expenditures for 1863 are estimated at $12,528,000, leaving an estimated 
deficiency of $3,145,000, to be supplied from the treasury, in addition to the permanent 
appropriation. 

The present insurrection shows, I think, that the extension of this District across the 
Potomac river, at the time of establishing the capital here, was eminently wise, and conse- 
quently that the relinquishment of that portion of it which lies within the State of Virginia 
was unwise and dangerous. I submit for your consideration the expediency of regaining 
that part of the District, and the restoration of the original boundaries thereof, through 
negotiations with the State of Virginia. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with the accompanying documents, 
exhibits the condition of the several branches of the public business pertaining to that 
department. The depressing influences of the insurrection have been especially felt in the 
operations of the Patent and General Land Offices. The cash receipts from the sales of 


public lands during the past year have exceeded the expenses of our land system only about 
$200,000. The sales have been entirely suspended in the southern States, while the inter- 
ruptions to the business of the country, and the diversion of large numbers of men from 
labor to military service, have obstructed settlements in the new States and Territories of 
the northwest. 

The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in nine months about $100,000, 
rendering a large reduction of the force employed necessary to make it self sustaining. 

The demands upon the Pension Office will be largely increased by the insurrection. 
Numerous applications for pensions, based upon the casualties of the existing war, have 
already been made. There is reason to believe that many who are now upon the pension 
rolls and in receipt of the bounty of the government, are in the ranks of the insurgent army, 
or giving them aid and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior has directed a suspension of 
the payment of the pensions of such persons upon proof of their disloyalty. I recommend 
that Congress authorize that officer to cause the names of such persons to be stricken from 
the pension rolls. 

The relations of the government with the Indian tribes have been greatly disturbed 
by the insurrection, especially in the southern superintendency and in that of New Mexico. 
The Indian country south of Kansas is in the possession of insurgents from Texas and 
Arkansas. The agents of the United States appointed since the 4th. of March for this super- 
intendency have been unable to reach their posts, while the most of those who were in 
office before that time have espoused the insurrectionary cause, and assume to exercise the 
powers of agents by virtue of commissions from the insurrectionists. It has been stated in 
the public press that a portion of those Indians have been organized as a military force, and 
are attached to the army of the insurgents. Although the government has no official infor- 
mation upon this subject, letters have been written to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
by several prominent chiefs, giving assurance of their loyalty to the United States, and 
expressing a wish for the presence of federal troops to protect them. It is believed that 
upon the repossession of the country by the federal forces the Indians will readily cease all 
hostile demonstrations, and resume their former relations to the government. 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the nation, has, not a department, nor 
a bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it in the government. While it is fortunate that 
this great interest is so independent in its nature as to not have demanded and extorted more 
from the government, I respectfully ask Congress to consider whether something more 
cannot be given voluntarily with general advantage. 

Annual reports exhibiting the condition of our agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures would present a fund of information of great practical value to the country. While 
I make no suggestion as to details, I venture the opinion that an agricultural and statistical 
bureau might profitably be organized. 

The execution of the laws for the suppression of the African slave trade, has been 
confided to the Department of the Interior. It is a subject of gratulation that the efforts 
which have been made for the suppression of this inhuman traffic, have been recently 
attended with unusual success. Five vessels being fitted out for the slave trade have been 
seized and condemned. Two mates of vessels engaged in the trade, and one person in 
equipping a vessel as a slaver, have been convicted and subjected to the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of Africans on board his vessel, has been 
convicted of the highest grade of offence under our laws, the punishment of which is death. 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah and Nevada, created by the last Congress, 
have been organized, and civil administration has been inaugurated therein under auspices 
especially gratifying, when it is considered that the leaven of treason was found existing in 
some of these new countries when the federal officers arrived there. 

The abundant natural resources of these Territories, with the security and protection 
afforded by organized government, will doubtless invite to them a large immigration when 


peace shall restore the business of the country to its accustomed channels. I submit the 
resolutions of the legislature of Colorado, which evidence the patriotic spirit of the people 
of the Territory. So far the authority of the United States has been upheld in all the Territo- 
ries, as it is hoped it will be in the future. I commend their interests and defence to the 
enlightened and generous care of Congress. 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress the interests of the District 
of Columbia. The insurrection has been the cause of much suffering and sacrifice to its 
inhabitants, and as they have no representative in Congress, that body should not overlook 
their just claims upon the government. 

At your late session a joint resolution was adopted authorizing the President to take 
measures for facilitating a proper representation of the industrial interests of the United 
States at the exhibition of the industry of all nations to be holden at London in the year 
1862. I regret to say I have been unable to give personal attention to this subject,---a 
subject at once so interesting in itself, and so extensively and intimately connected with the 
material prosperity of the world. Through the Secretaries of State and of the Interior a plan, 
or system, has been devised, and partly matured, and which will be laid before you. 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled “An act to confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary purposes,” approved August, 6, 1861, the legal claims of certain 
persons to the labor and service of certain other persons have become forfeited; and 
numbers of the latter, thus liberated, are already dependent on the United States, and must 
be provided for in some way. Besides this, it is not impossible that some of the States will 
pass similar enactments for their own benefit respectively, and by operation of which 
persons of the same class will be thrown upon them for disposal. In such case I recom- 
mend that Congress provide for accepting such persons from such States, according to 
some mode of valuation, in lieu, pro tanto , of direct taxes, or upon some other plan to be 
agreed on with such States respectively; that such persons, on such acceptance by the 
general government, be at once deemed free; and that, in any event, steps be taken for 
colonizing both classes, (or the one first mentioned, if the other shall not be brought into 
existence,) at some place, or places, in a climate congenial to them. It might be well to 
consider, too,---whether the free colored people already in the United States could not, so 
far as individuals may desire, be included in such colonization. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the acquiring of territory, and 
also the appropriation of money beyond that to be expended in the territorial acquisition. 
Having practiced the acquisition of territory for nearly sixty years, the question of constitu- 
tional power to do so is no longer an open one with us. The power was questioned at first 
by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, yielded his scruples on the 
plea of great expediency. If it be said that the only legitimate object of acquiring territory is 
to furnish homes for white men, this measure effects that object; for the emigration of 
colored men leaves additional room for white men remaining or coming here. Mr. 
Jefferson, however, placed the importance of procuring Louisiana more on political and 
commercial grounds than on providing room for population. 

On this whole proposition,---including the appropriation of money with the acquisi- 
tion of territory, does not the expediency amount to absolute necessity---that, without which 
the government itself cannot be perpetuated? The war continues. In considering the policy 
to be adopted for suppressing the insurrection, I have been anxious and careful that the 
inevitable conflict for this purpose shall not degenerate into a violent and remorseless revo- 
lutionary struggle. I have, therefore, in every case, thought it proper to keep the integrity of 
the Union prominent as the primary object of the contest on our part, leaving all questions 
which are not of vital military importance to the more deliberate action of the legislature. 

In the exercise of my best discretion I have adhered to the blockade of the ports 
held by the insurgents, instead of putting in force, by proclamation, the law of Congress 
enacted at the late session, for closing those ports. 


So, also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as well as the obligations of law, instead 
of transcending, I have adhered to the act of Congress to confiscate property used for insur- 
rectionary purposes. If a new law upon the same subject shall be proposed, its propriety 
will be duly considered. 

The Union must be preserved, and hence, all indispensable means must be 
employed. We should not be in haste to determine that radical and extreme measures, 
which may reach the loyal as well as the disloyal, are indispensable. 

The inaugural address at the beginning of the Administration, and the message to 
Congress at the late special session, were both mainly devoted to the domestic controversy 
out of which the insurrection and consequent war have sprung. Nothing now occurs to add 
or subtract, to or from, the principles or general purposes stated and expressed in those 
documents. 

The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably, expired at the assault upon 
Fort Sumter; and a general review of what has occurred since may not be unprofitable. 
What was painfully uncertain then, is much better defined and more distinct now; and the 
progress of events is plainly in the right direction. The insurgents confidently claimed a 
strong support from north of Mason and Dixon's line; and the friends of the Union were not 
free from apprehension on the point. This, however, was soon settled definitely and on the 
right side. South of the line, noble little Delaware led off right from the first. Maryland 
was made to seem against the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burned, 
and railroads torn up, within her limits; and we were many days, at one time, without the 
ability to bring a single regiment over her soil to the capital. Now, her bridges and railroads 
are repaired and open to the government; she already gives seven regiments to the cause of 
the Union and none to the enemy; and her people, at a regular election, have sustained the 
Union, by a larger majority, and a larger aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any 
candidate, or any question. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now decidedly, and, I 
think, unchangeably, ranged on the side of the Union. Missouri is comparatively quiet; and 
I believe cannot again be overrun by the insurrectionists. These three States of Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, neither of which would promise a single soldier at first, have now 
an aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field, for the Union; while, of their citi- 
zens, certainly not more than a third of that number, and they of doubtful whereabouts, and 
doubtful existence, are in arms against it. After a somewhat bloody struggle of months, 
winter closes on the Union people of western Virginia, leaving them masters of their own 
country. 

An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months dominating the narrow 
peninsular region, constituting the counties of Accomac and Northampton, and known as 
eastern shore of Virginia, together with some contiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down 
their arms; and the people there have renewed their allegiance to, and accepted the protec- 
tion of, the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionist north of the Potomac, or east of 
the Chesapeake. 

Also we have obtained a footing at each of the isolated points, on the southern 
coast, of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island; and we like- 
wise have some general accounts of popular movements, in behalf of the Union, in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is advancing steadily and 
certainly southward. 

Since your last adjournment, Lieutenant General Scott has retired from the head of 
the army. During his long life, the nation has not been unmindful of his merit; yet, on 
calling to mind how faithfully, ably and brilliantly he has served the country, from a time 
far back in our history, when few of the now living had been born, and thenceforward 
continually, I cannot but think we are still his debtors. I submit, therefore, for your consid- 


eration, what further mark of recognition is due to him, and to ourselves, as a grateful 
people. 

With the retirement of General Scott came the executive duty of appointing, in his 
stead, a general-in-chief of the army. It is a fortunate circumstance that neither in council 
nor country was there, so far as I know, any difference of opinion as to the proper person to 
be selected. The retiring chief repeatedly expressed his judgment in favor of General 
McClellan for the position; and in this the nation seemed to give a unanimous concurrence. 
The designation of General McClellan is therefore in considerable degree, the selection of 
the Country as well as of the Executive; and hence there is better reason to hope there will 
be given him, the confidence, and cordial support thus, by fair implication, promised, and 
without which, he cannot, with so full efficiency, serve the country. 

It has been said that one bad general is better than two good ones; and the saying is 
true, if taken to mean no more than that an army is better directed by a single mind, though 
inferior, than by two superior ones, at variance, and cross-purposes with each other. 

And the same is true, in all joint operations wherein those engaged, can have none 
but a common end in view, and can differ only as to the choice of means. In a storm at sea, 
no one on board can wish the ship to sink; and yet, not unfrequently, all go down together, 
because too many will direct, and no single mind can be allowed to control. 

It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if not exclusively, a war upon 
the first principle of popular government---the rights of the people. Conclusive evidence of 
this is found in the most grave and maturely considered public documents, as well as in the 
general tone of the insurgents. In those documents we find the abridgement of the existing 
right of suffrage and the denial to the people of all right to participate in the selection of 
public officers, except the legislative boldly advocated, with labored arguments to prove 
that large control of the people in government, is the source of all political evil. Monarchy 
itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the people. 

In my present position, I could scarcely be justified were I to omit raising a warning 
voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions; but there is one point, with its connexions, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above /abor, in the structure of government. It is assumed that labor is available 
only in connexion with capital; that nobody labors unless somebody else, owning capital, 
somehow by the use of it, induces him to labor. This assumed, it is next considered 
whether it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus induce them to work by their own 
consent, or buy them, and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded so far, 
it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or what we call slaves. 
And further it is assumed that whoever is once a hired laborer, is fixed in that condition for 
life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed; nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both 
these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and 
deserves much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of 
protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and probably always will be, a 
relation between labor and capital, producing mutual benefits. The error is in assuming that 
the whole labor of community exists within that relation. A few men own capital, and that 
few avoid labor themselves, and, with their capital, hire or buy another few to labor for 
them. A large majority belong to neither class---neither work for others, nor have others 
working for them. In most of the southern States, a majority of the whole people of all 
colors are neither slaves nor masters; while in the northern a large majority are neither 


hirers nor hired. Men with their families---wives, sons, and daughters---work for them- 
selves, on their farms, in their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or slaves 
on the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable number of persons mingle their own 
labor with capital---that is, they labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to 
labor for them; but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct class. No principle stated is 
disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

Again: as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing as the free 
hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Many independent men everywhere in 
these States, a few years back in their lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless 
beginner in the world, labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself; then labors on his own account another while, and at length hires another 
new beginner to help him. This is the just, and generous, and prosperous system, which 
opens the way to all---gives hope to all, and consequent energy, and progress, and improve- 
ment of condition to all. No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty---none less inclined to take, or touch, aught which they have not honestly 
earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political power which they already possess, and 
which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close the door of advancement against such as 
they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

From the first taking of our national census to the last are seventy years; and we 
find our population at the end of the period eight times as great as it was at the beginning. 
The increase of those other things which men deem desirable has been even greater. We 
thus have at one view, what the popular principle applied to government, through the 
machinery of the States and the Union, has produced in a given time; and also what, if 
firmly maintained, it promises for the future. There are already among us those, who, if the 
Union be preserved, will live to see it contain two hundred and fifty millions. The struggle 
of today, is not altogether for today---it is for a vast future also. With a reliance on Provi- 
dence, all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed in the great task which events have 
devolved upon us. 

December 3, 1861, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


---[My oh my; the great leader wanted to ship all nergoes out of the United States. 


Chapter VIII. 
RESUMPTION. 


WOULD to God that the record of atrocities against this nation might end 
here !_ But no, with the people crushed and staggering beneath the burdens 
imposed upon them through the preceding robberies, we next find these 
vampires in Congress inflicting a seventh scourge upon the people by means 
of the resumption act. 

This act, passed January 14, 1875, authorized the secretary of the trea- 
sury to destroy the fractional currency, and issue silver coin in like 
denominations to take its place. The people had found the fractional 
currency convenient, not only as a medium of exchange at home, but espe- 
cially cheap and convenient for small remittances in trade. The destruction of 
this money was a serious injury to the business men of the country. For 
without fractional currency, even small remittances incurred the expense of a 
draft or money order. But Congress appeared to be looking after the interest 
of the money-monger and not to the prosperity of the country. 

It next became necessary to issue bonds with which to purchase the 
silver bullion authorized for coinage. Let it be remembered that these were 
untaxed, interest-bearing bonds, and of such large denominations that only 
capitalists were able to carry them, while to the debt-ridden people was added 
the interest of these very bonds, which could only exist by the destruction of 
the greenbacks and fractional currency upon which the people paid no 
interest. 

The restoration of silver as a medium of exchange was a great triumph 
to the unthinking masses and greatly increased their confidence in the govern- 
mental policy, but to those who studied the situation the jingle of silver was 
another death-knell to the prosperity of the country. Is it not clear that by 
destroying a non-interest bearing currency, as the greenback, and substituting 
an interest bearing bond, that a burden has been added to the people ? Not 
to the tax-payer only, but to every consumer of food and clothing. But 
farther, not only has the resumption of specie added to the burdens of the 
people, but the whole system is a miserable farce. The people have been 
told, and the masses believe, that their paper currency is redeemable in 
specie. But first, the smallest amount redeemable is fifty dollars, and secondly, 
the only place of redemption is the sub-treasury in the city of New York. Is 
not this clearly another scheme to advance the interests of Shylock ? The 
expense of getting to the sub-treasury, together with the large amount 
required, at once shuts off the masses from any advantage there might be in 
resumption. The people are told that the national bank currency is 
redeemable in greenbacks, and the greenbacks in specie; but the fact is care- 
fully concealed that there is not specie enough behind the paper currency to 
redeem one-half of it; and should a crisis arise which gave any advantage to 
the holders of coin, Shylock would be first at the sub-treasury, while the 
masses with less than fifty dollars at their command would be compelled to 


lose any advantage there might be in resumption. Will some “hard money” 
philosopher rise and explain wherein the people have been benefited by 
resumption ? But it does not require a philosopher to show wherein their 
burdens have been increased through this infamous scheme. 

John Sherman who was once honest and then opposed this measure, 
predicted the results in a speech made in 1869, as follows: 

It is not possible to take this voyage without the sorest distress. To every person 
except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer, or annuitant, it is a period of loss, 
danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and 
disaster. * * It means the ruin of all dealers whose debts are twice their business 
capital, though one-third less than their actual property. It means the fall of all agricul- 
tural productions without any great reduction of taxes. When that day comes, every 
man, as the sailor says, will be close reefed, all enterprise will be suspended, every 
bank will have contracted its currency to the lowest limit; and the debtor, compelled 
to meet in coin a debt contracted in currency, will find the coin hoarded in the trea- 
sury, no representative of coin in circulation, his property shrunk not only to the 
extent of the appreciation of the currency, but still more by the artificial scarcity made 
by the holders of gold. To attempt this task by a surprise upon our people by arresting 
them in the midst of their lawful business and applying a new standard of value to 
their property, without any reduction of their debts, or giving them an opportunity to 
compound with their creditors, or to distribute the losses, would be an act of folly 
without an example in evil in modern times. 

These were the evils that would follow resumption, as prophesied by 
John Sherman before the clutch of the money power had dwarfed and black- 
ened his soul. Quick to perceive the right with an intuitive love of justice, 
John Sherman was the natural friend of the people, but avarice perverting his 
nature, we find him the ready tool of the money power, bartering away his 
instinctive love of justice and relentlessly antagonizing the interests of the 
people. His prophecies remain, however, and their fulfillment is undying 
witness against his degenerate soul. Beasey says: 

Slavery is the inevitable result of poverty; poverty is the inevitable result of low 
wages; low wages are the inevitable result of scarcity of currency and an improper 
system of taxation; and scarcity of currency and an improper system of taxation are 
the logical results of an unjust administration of the government. 

Besides the testimony of Senator Sherman and Beasey against the 
infamous measure, | will also add the opinion of Senator Ferry, of Michigan, 
who, too honest to retract and take issue against the great industrial masses, 
paid the penalty prescribed by President Grant, and is no longer “entrusted in 
public place.” Here are the words of Senator Ferry in regard to resumption 
and contraction: 

It is easy to see why moneyed men want contraction; the shrinkage then which 
others must suffer would find compensation in their expanded purses. It would be 
robbing Peter (the people) to pay Paul (the millionaire). 

Never were truer words uttered; the shrinkage which followed contrac- 
tion ruined thousands, while the moneyed class, without an effort, actually 
doubled their wealth. Again Senator Ferry says: 


The universal distress and unparalleled failures which have followed these past 
years of trial, must sadly record the severity of the process, which has brought the 
country so near resumption and so close to financial ruin. 

Through the process of contraction, all the truths stated by Senator 
Ferry have been verified, and all the evils predicted by Senator Sherman have 
befallen this people. Nor is this the end, for the train of evils brought upon us 
through this infernal legislation is sapping the energies of the nation and 
rapidly undermining the bulwarks of our Republic. But it is not necessary to 
quote the opinions of statesmen, politicians, or political economists to prove 
that the contraction of our currency has been disastrous to our national pros- 
perity. The experience of the American people for the last twenty years has 
demonstrated most terribly and conclusively that any system of contraction of 
the currency is fatal to the industry, morality and general prosperity of a 
nation. 

According to treasury reports for the last fiscal year there is, all told, in 
the United States $1,394,781,000 cash. On January, 1876, Treasurer Jordan 
reported in the United States treasury $601,102,318.10 (page 45), since that 
date the hoard has increased at least $100,000,000. He also reported in 
banks $369,475,385. Total locked up, $1,070,577,703, leaving among the 
people in circulation $324,103,297. This, divided among 60,000,000 of 
people, gives us the per capita of each the sum of $5.40. At the close of the 
war we had in circulation about $2,000,000,000, including the three per cent 
treasury certificates, compound interest notes, and 7-30 bonds, which entered 
into the circulating medium; and a population of about 40,000,000, this sum 
divided up gave a per capita to each of about $50. Nearly ten times as much 
per capita as we have at present. With these figures before us who can doubt 
the real cause of business stagnation, and the rapid increase of pauperism and 
crime ? 

Every farmer knows how much more wheat, hay, pork, corn, or wool it 
takes to buy a dollar now than it did at the close of the war, and many of 
them know by bitter experience how a mortgage of a few hundred or thou- 
sand dollars has swallowed up twice that amount invested in houses, lands or 
any other property except bonded securities. While property in the form of 
bonds, mortgages, and stocks, has rapidly appreciated in value, every other 
form of property has depreciated in the same ratio. Only the wealthy classes 
are able to hold bond, mortgage and stock securities, and for twenty-five years 
the great struggles in Congress have been to appreciate the value of these 
investments, which could only be done by depreciating the property of the 
masses. Consequently we have found the rich amassing colossal fortunes 
while the laboring classes are sinking to lower and lower depths of degrada- 
tion. Since a man’s social, intellectual and moral status depends largely upon 
his material prosperity, is not that legislation to be denounced which impover- 
ishes the masses, thus degrading them in all the relations of life ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


WE have now completed a brief outline of seven atrocious conspiracies 
against this government; conspiracies which for boldness of purpose and 
cruelty of design, are without a parallel in the annals of crime, and all perpe- 
trated within the brief period of thirteen years; thirteen years in which the 
powers of darkness sat enthroned in our national capitol; thirteen years of 
utter disregard for the rights of the people; thirteen years in which class-legis- 
lation gave birth to more moneyed and monopolistic powers than ever before 
cursed any civilized people. 

Will it be said I have made misstatements in these charges ? In reply I 
only ask that you search the official records in corroboration of what is 
contained in these pages. I challenge contradiction of the truths set forth in 
this little volume. Political tricksters may distort these truths; capitalists may 
sneer and public opinion derisively shake its head, but the truths remain, and 
their results are stamped in burning characters upon the heart of a dying 
nation. The record of the American Congress from February 25, 1862, to 
January 24, 1875, is a record of the blackest and most heartless crimes. But 
kind reader, do not for one moment deceive yourself with the thought that this 
corrupt legislation ceased on that memorable day. Ah, no; the act of resump- 
tion simply completed the infernal machinery by which the money power is 
crushing out the liberty and lives of the American people. By controlling the 
finances of the country they have been enabled to form trusts and syndicates 
which have reduced the people to a wage-slavery more abject and heartless 
than any chattel slavery that ever cursed God’s earth. 

The people having slept until this machinery was perfected, have at last 
awakened from their dream of freedom to find their liberties fettered, and 
themselves in the grasp of a system of monopolies whose Titanic engineery is 
crushing out not only liberty, but life itself. And when we consider the fact 
that the representatives of these monopolies sit in our congressional halls and 
practically control the United States Senate, that highest law-making power in 
the land, who does not tremble for the safety not only of our Republic, but of 
our civilization. The results of this legislation are being universally realized, 
and fears may justly be entertained that we have already passed the point 
beyond which our steps may be retraced and our liberties retrieved. 

Yes, the people are awakening, but the money power is on guard, they 
have entrenched themselves at every available point, and are now clamoring 
for an appropriation to establish a military power. Let us not be deceived; 
this cry for an established militia is not to defend ourselves against a foreign 
foe; the enemy is within our gates, sitting in the high places of our country. 
They tell us “the wealth of the country must be protected.” Ah, the wealth of 
the country requires protection. It is not labor they would protect; it is not the 
oppressed they would have go free, it is not the burden of toil they would 
lighten, but the wealth of the country demands protection. But what is this 


wealth that cannot be protected without military force ? Ah, sirs, it is that 
wealth of which the people have been robbed; it is the ill-gotten gain of a 
moneyed oligarchy. It is not the fear of foreign invaders, not the fear that the 
masses will violate law, but that they will repeal unjust statutes, and restore to 
the people the inheritance of which they have been so outrageously robbed. 
Where these robberies will end it is hardly possible to conjecture, but the light 
is breaking, for God in the multitude of his mercies has raised up a band of 
sturdy men to stay the dark waters that are overwhelming this people. For 
twelve years this little Spartan band has stood guard at the mystic pass that 
leads down to national death. For twelve years the old party Goliaths have 
stood in awe of this band of Davids, and God has strengthened their arms 
and multiplied their numbers until there is no place in all this land where their 
voice is not heard, and where their words do not cause hope to spring up in 
the hearts of the oppressed. 

But spurred on by his appetite for plunder, Shylock still dares to raise 
his murderous hand against this people. Greed is never satisfied, its ill-gotten 
gains only serve to sharpen its appetite, and it is ever crying more, MORE. 
Cunning hands, scheming brains, degenerate souls, still plot the destruction of 
this Republic. Their next plan is to destroy the $346,000,000 of greenbacks, 
which have only been preserved thus far through the untiring vigilance in our 
national Congress of such men as Weaver,® Gillette and the devoted 
DeLamatyr, aided by the purse, pen and brains of such men as Peter Cooper,” 
Clover, Swinton, West, Norton, Harper, Heath, Berkey, Phillips, Martin, Polk, 
and an innumerable host whose names are enshrined in the hearts of a 
grateful people. 

Besides the destruction of the greenbacks it is their settled policy to rob 
us of the silver dollar and place our currency upon a single gold basis. This is 
another diabolic scheme solely in the interest of the creditor class. 

There is not, there cannot be a greater enemy to American producers 
than John Sherman and that class of men who are devoting all their energies 
to the destruction of silver as money. With gold as a basis and the banks to 
issue the paper currency of the country, the people would be entirely at the 
mercy of Shylock. Indeed, are we not already at the feet of the money 
power ? 

The New York Tribune, under the management of Whitelaw Reid, said 
[January 11, 1878.]: 

The time is near when they (the banks) will feel compelled to act strongly. Mean- 
while a very good thing has been done. The machinery is now furnished by which, 
in any emergency, the financial corporations of the east can act together on a single 
day’s notice with such power that no act of Congress can overcome or resist their 
decision. 


8 Until 1878, Mr. Weaver was an active member of the same Republican Party that enacted 
these criminal legislations. In 1876 he didn't support Peter Cooper, he supported R.B. Hayes. Many of 
the leading figures in the Greenback Party were ex-Republicans !! 

9 Mr. Cooper, and Fenton Cary, whom Sarah didn't even mention, were founders of the 
Greenback Party. Mr. Cooper advocated for paper money and opposed 8-hour work-day. 


Shades of Horace Greeley !_ Can it be possible that the New York 
Tribune, that once powerful advocate of justice, has become so perverted as 
to call it “a very good thing,” that the financial corporations of the east are 
furnished with the machinery whereby they can control Congress. Where are 
we, then ? Is it the financial corporations of the east, or the United States 
Congress, that govern this country ? The New York Tribune, that grand old 
anti-slavery champion, says it is “the financial corporations of the east,” and 
rejoices in it as “a very good thing.” 

What, then, avail the words of Horace Greeley, or the blood of a 
million martyred soldiers, or the expenditure of five billions of treasure ? Have 
we not today fifty millions of people under the bondage of financial corpora- 
tions ? A bondage more galling and more heartless than that beneath the lash 
of southern slavery—more galling because perpetrated in the name of liberty, 
more heartless because there is none to heed the cries of the starving white 
slaves, none to pity them dying, none to bury their dead. The shackles were 
dropped from four millions of black slaves, not to make them free, but to 
enslave the whole producing industries of the country, through this infernal 
bond and bank scheme. 

History proves that nothing has been so disastrous to nations as the 
enactment of laws which favor the few at the expense of the many. There is 
no robbery so suicidal as that sanctioned by law; for it not only destroys the 
morality of the legalized robber, starves and kills the victimized masses, but it 
degrades the law-maker himself to a level with the most notorious high- 
wayman. Ruskin says: "The occult theft, theft that hides itself even from itself, 
and is legal, respectable and cowardly, corrupts the body and soul of man to 
the very last fibre of them.” And history proves that such legislation destroys 
nations, degrades humanity, and is a mockery against the most high God. 
Against the Eternal Judge who will not hold guiltless him who lends a voice to 
such iniquitous legislation. A legislation that destroys both soul and body of 
the toiling millions. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHERMAN VERSUS EMERY. 


John Davis’® Replies to the Hon. Sherman’s Latest Letter on 
Finance. 


---[On February 13, 1862, greenbacker John Sherman advocated for an hour in favour of 
the legal-tender clause, then voted for it; and voted for the legal tender bill as well. Unlike 
Sarah Emery, or any of the future Greenback Party members, Senator Sherman was in the 
position to say and act nay or yea; without John Sherman's vocal support and vote, the 
legal-tender clause would not have passed] 


Since the days of John Brown, Kansas has never ceased to be the 
stamping ground of reform. Ushered into statehood on the eve of a terrible 
civil war, her baptism in blood fitted her peculiarly for the growth of liberty 
and equality. 

Never since the days of John Brown have the liberty loving men of 
Kansas ceased in their determination to hallow the soil made sacred by the life 
and death of their illustrious martyr. 

That soil harrowed by the intelligence of truth loving men and fertilized 
by the blood of thousands of patriotic soldiers, was well fitted to receive the 
seeds of historic truth embodied in Seven Financial Conspiracies, and when in 
the campaign of 1888 fifty thousand copies of the little book were scattered 
broadcast over the state, the enemies of freedom seeing that it would yield an 
everlasting harvest to liberty, rushed forth and attempted to destroy the sower 
and the seed. 

Preparatory to their onslaught their chiefs met in council and evolved 
two monumental documents which were launched upon the public under the 
captaincy of Messrs. Ady and Kelley. 

Again in the campaign of 1891 when ten thousand of these little 
messengers were scattered over Ohio, the book and its author were again 
assailed. 

The veritable John Sherman whose villainous acts had made possible 
such a record of crime induced by the solicitude of his political friends came 
out with an open letter published in the Cincinnati Enquirer and addressed to 


10 John DAVIS, 1826-1901, Representative from Kansas; born near Springfield, Sangamon 
County, Ill., August 9, 1826; moved with his parents to Macon County in 1830; attended the country 
schools, Springfield Academy, and Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill; engaged in agricultural and 
horticultural pursuits near Decatur, IIl.; moved to Kansas in 1872 and located on a farm near Junction 
City; secretary of the Central Kansas Horticultural Society for many years; elected president of the 
first distinctive farmers’ convention held in Kansas in 1873, out of which grew the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, of which he was the first president; president of the Grange convention in 1874; 
became proprietor and editor of the Junction City Tribune in 1875; unsuccessful candidate of the 
Greenback Party for election in 1880 to the Forty-seventh Congress and in 1882 to the Forty-eighth 
Congress; elected as a Populist to the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses (1891-1895); unsuc- 
cessful candidate for reelection in 1894 to the Fifty-fourth Congress; devoted his time to literary work 
until his death in Topeka, Kans., August 1, 1901; interment in Topeka Cemetery. 


Chas. F Stokey of Canton, Ohio, in which he denounces the book as “wild 
and visionary,” and declares that the Shylock to which the author alludes is a 
“phantom of her imagination.” 

The documents of Ady and Kelley, as also the letter of Senator 
Sherman were immediately met by the indomitable John Davis through the 
columns of his paper The Junction City (Kan.) Tribune. 

These replies of Mr. Davis are so replete with historic truth that we 
present the one in reply to Senator Sherman for the consideration of our 
readers: 

A few years ago Mrs. S.E.V. Emery of Michigan emptied a quiver of 
arrows into the ranks of the people’s enemies. The darts seemed light and 
feathery, and the bow string was drawn by the weak arm of a woman. Yet the 
shafts were winged and pointed with truth and justice, and the woman’s arm 
was nerved with an earnest patriotism. Very soon the wounded birds began 
to flutter and the broken wings were trailing in the dust. 

In the year 1888, 50,000 copies of Mrs. Emery’s little book were show- 
ered among the people of Kansas. Under their fructifying influence the seeds 
of thought began to spring up in every heart. The rage of the enemy knew no 
bounds. Great lawyers and judges of courts wrote pamphlets and newspaper 
broadsides which were circulated by Republican committees and corporation 
newspapers as campaign documents. Smaller men called the little book “The 
Union Labor Bible.” They cursed it in their speeches, tore it to pieces in he 
presence of their audiences, dashed it to the floor, spat upon it, trampled it 
under foot. All this but proved the rage of the lion that had been wounded, 
the pain of the whale that was pierced, or the bird that was “hit.” Next comes 
the emptying of another quiver of shafts by the same arm that showered 
Kansas. This time further East. And, promptly, is produced the same results. 
A Senator of the United States from Ohio deems it worth his while to confess 
the pain of the arrow in his breast by a review of the situation in the usual 
corporation attorney style. A copy of that review is before me, over the name 
of John Sherman. | beg to quote and discuss portions of it: 

Mansfield, Ohio, Oct. 12, 1891. 
Mr. Charles F Stokey, Canton, Ohio: 

MY DEAR SIR— Yours of the 8th, accompanied by Mrs. S.E.V. Emery’s 
pamphlet, called “Seven Financial Conspiracies which have Enslaved the American 
People,” is received. Some time since this wild and visionary book was sent to me, 
and | read it with both amusement and astonishment that any one could read it with 
approval or be deceived by its falsehoods. The “Seven Financial Conspiracies” are the 
seven great pillars of our financial credit, the seven great financial measures by which 
the government was saved from the perils of war and by which the United States has 
become the most flourishing and prosperous nation in the world. The first chapter 
attributes the Civil War to an infamous plot of capitalists to absorb the wealth of the 
country at the expense of the people, when all the world knows that the Civil War was 
organized by slaveholders to destroy the national government and to setup a slave- 
holding confederacy in the South upon its ruins. The Shylock described by Mrs. 
Emery is a phantom of her imagination. The “Shylocks of the war” were the men 


who furnished the means to carry on the government and to put down the rebellions 
and included in their number the most patriotic citizens of the Northern States, who, 
uniting their means with the services and sacrifices of our soldiers, put down the 
rebellion, abolished slavery and preserved and strengthened our government. The 
first of her “conspiracies” she calls the exception clause in the act of February 25, 1862, 
by which the duties on imported goods were required to be paid in coin in order to 
provide the means to pay the interest on our bonds in coin. This clause had not only 
the cordial support of Secretary Chase, but of President Lincoln, and proved to be the 
most important financial aid of the government devised during the war. * * * This 
exception clause saved our public credit by making a market for our bonds and was 
paid by foreigners for the privilege of entering our markets. 

Like most men with a bad case on hand, the Senator appears to have 
little regard for truth, and sets out with a misstatement. Mrs. Emery’s book 
does not “attribute the Civil War to all infamous plot of capitalists,” etc. The 
book plainly states (page 11) that “African slavery” was the cause of secession 
and consequent war. Mrs. Emery and the Senator agree as to the cause of the 
Civil War, and both state it plainly in their own words, about which there can 
be no disagreement. Mrs. Emery then takes the ground that the great capital- 
ists were pleased with the opportunity to speculate on the needs of the 
country, and that they proceeded to profit by the situation, as we shall see in 
the course of this discussion. The little book uses plain language to suit the 
plain common people, and hence calls the London and Wall Street specula- 
tors “Shylocks.” This the Senator condemns, saying that “the Shylocks of the 
war were the men who furnished the means to carry on the government,” 
etc., as above quoted. In this matter Mrs. Emery is in good company. 

She agrees with Thaddeus Stevens,!! Senator Wilson, Andrew Jackson, 
Thomas Jefferson, Senator Benton and others in calling men and things by 
their proper names. But this will appear more plainly in the course of the 
discussion. I now call attention to the Senator’s remarks concerning the First 
Financial Conspiracy. 

Fortunately we are not left in the dark as to the causes and agencies 
which placed the exception clause on the greenback. Prominent actors in the 
matter have left their words and acts on record. 

The legal tender Bill was introduced in the House by E.G. Spaulding of 
Buffalo, N.Y., Chairman of the Sub-committee of Ways and Means, December 
31, 1861. It was discussed in the House, and perfected, until February 6, 
1862. It passed the House by a vote of 93 to 59. It provided for a full legal- 
tender money with no exception clauses. 

After passing the House, the Legal-tender Bill went to the Senate. The 
Senate amended the bill by providing that the contemplated money should be 


11 while practicing law, Thaddeus Stevens was an attorney to the Bank of the United States; 
when he was a representative in Pennsylvania, he was opposed to President Andrew Jackson and 
Senator Thomas Benton and their policies. From 1833, Thaddeus Stevens was the able leader of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature where he organized Whigs (pro-Bank) and Anti-Masons (anti-Jackson, pro- 
Bank) to vote together. On January 19, 1836, it was Stevens who reported the bill in the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives that re-chartered the Bank of the United States as a State bank...... Jackson, 
Jefferson, Benton considered gold and silver the money of the United States. 


legal tender for all purposes “except duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt.” Mrs. Emery claims that those exceptions were the work of the 
bankers. Mr. Stevens, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee—the 
grand old “commoner” from Pennsylvania—tells how the crime of wounding 
the greenback was committed: 


TESTIMONY OF THADDEUS STEVENS. 

Mr. Speaker:— I have a very few words to say. | approach the subject with more 
depression of spirits than I ever approached any question. No personal motive influ- 
ences me. I hope not at least. I have a melancholy foreboding that we are about to 
consummate a cunningly-devised scheme, which will carry great injury and great loss 
to all classes of people throughout this Union, except one. With my colleague, | 
believe that no act of legislation was ever hailed with as much delight throughout the 
length and breadth of this Union, by every class of people without exception, as the 
bill which we passed and sent to the Senate. Congratulations from all classes— 
merchants, traders, manufacturers, mechanics and laborers—poured in upon us from 
all quarters. The Boards of Trade from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee approved its provisions and urged its 
passage as it was. I have a dispatch from the Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, sent 
to the Treasurer, and by him to me, urging the speedy passage of the bill as it passed 
the House. It is true there was a doleful sound came up from the caverns of bullion 
brokers and from the salons of the associated banks. Their cashiers and agents were 
soon on the ground and persuaded the Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle 
and destroy what it had cost the House months to digest, consider and pass. They fell 
upon the bill in hot haste, and so disfigured and deformed it that its father would not 
know it. Instead of being a beneficient and invigorating measure, it is positively 
mischievous. It has all the bad qualities which its enemies charged on the original bill, 
and none of its benefits. It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a 
depreciated currency. It makes two classes of money: one for banks and brokers, and 
another for the people. It discriminates between the rights of different classes of credi- 
tors, allowing the capitalists to demand gold, and compelling the ordinary lender of 
money on individual security to receive notes which the government had purposely 
discredited. * * * * * * All classes of people shall take these legal-tender notes at par for 
every article of trade or contract, unless they have money enough to buy United 
States bonds, and then they shall be paid in gold. Who is that favored class ? The 
banks and brokers and nobody else. —Speech in House, February 20, 1862. 


That is the statement of the chairman of the committee that originated 
the bill. He and Mrs. Emery agree that the brokers and bankers are respon- 
sible for the exception clause” that depreciated the greenback money. 


12 Unfortunately, Stevens made other statements: "I procured to be inserted a provision 
making the duties on imports payable in gold." ---Thaddeus Stevens, December 19, 1862. 

The fact is, the Senate did not amend the bill adding the "exception clause" Thaddeus 
Stevens did; the Senate amended the bill to make the semi-annual interest payment in coin, which the 
members of the House also voted for in a comfortable majority, but using trickery Thaddeus left it out 
of the final version of the bill. 

Mr. Dunn (House Feb. 19, 1862.): "when this bill was under consideration in the House, a 
direct vote was taken upon the proposition to pay the interest on the bonds in coin, and the House 
sustained that proposition by a very decided vote. I do not quite understand by what legerdemain the 
bill went to the Senate in a different form. I voted then that the interest should be paid in coin, and I 
shall vote so now, notwithstanding the arguments employed here to induce us to vote differently." 


Senator Sherman says it is one of the great pillars of our financial 
credit. 
TESTIMONY OF HENRY WILSON. 

It is a contest between the brokers, jobbers and money-changers on the one side, 
and the people of the United States on the other. I venture to express the opinion that 
ninety-nine of every hundred of the loyal people of the United States are for this 
legal-tender clause. — Wilson’s Speech in the Senate, February 13, 1862. ---[In 1866 
Mr. Wilson voted FOR the reduction of currency; in 1869 he voted FOR the credit 
strengthening] 


THE VOICE OF HISTORY. 

The [legal tender] bill was no sooner made public than delegations of bankers 
from New York, Boston and Philadelphia hurried to Washington to oppose it. They 
organized in a formal manner by selecting a chairman (S.A. Mercer of Philadelphia), 
and invited the finance Committee of the Senate and the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House to meet them at the office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
January 11, 1862. The invitation was accepted. At the meeting which followed the 
bankers spoke in opposition to the bill. * * * The bank delegates remained in Wash- 
ington and held further consultation with Secretary Chase extending through several 
days, which resulted in an arrangement with him to the effect, among other things, that 
Congress should be urged to pass the National Bank Bill, etc. —Berkey’s Money 
Question, 1876. 


TESTIMONY OF WM. D. KELLEY. 

I remember the grand old commoner Thaddeus Stevens, with his hat in his hand 
and his cane under his arm, when he returned to the House after his final conference 
(on the exception clause) and shedding bitter tears over the result. “Yes,” said he, “we 
had to yield; the Senate was stubborn. We did not yield until we found that the 
country must be lost or the banks gratified, and we have sought to save the country in 
spite of the cupidity of its wealthier citizens.” ---/udge Wm. D. Kelley, Philadelphia, 
January 15, 1876. 


Let us now analyze the vote on the Legal-tender Bill. When voted on 
in the House on its first passage, authorizing a full legal-tender money, it 
passed by a vote of 93 to 59. Among the voters in the majority we find the 
names of Stevens, Spaulding, Windom, Wilson, Hale, Fessenden, Colfax, 
Bingham, Hooper and a majority of the great Union Congressmen, who were 
then in favor of a full legal-tender currency. In the minority, we find 
Vallandigham, Voorhees, Pendleton, Wm.H. English and S.S. Cox. 
Vallandigham of Ohio was very emphatic in his denunciation of legal-tender 
paper. He said: 

Cheap in materials, easy of issue, worked by steam, signed by machinery, there will be 
no end to the legion of paper devils which shall pour forth from the loins of the 
Secretary. 


Vallandigham’’ insisted that these notes were not money, that they 
would not circulate as money: 
Though you should send them forth bearing ten times the image and superscription 
—the fair face and form of Abraham Lincoln, now President and Caesar of the Amer- 
ican Republic. * * * I utterly deny, sir, the right of the Federal government to provide a 
paper currency, intended primarily to circulate as money and meet the demands of 
business and commercial transactions and to the exclusion of all other paper. 
But when the bill was returned from the Senate, mutilated and depreci- 
ated by the infamous exception clause, we find Vallandigham, Voorhees, Cox, 
Pendleton, English, et hoc genus omne, voting for the mutilated bill autho- 


13 Had you bothered to read Vallandigham's speech of February 3rd, 1862, and not just what 
B.S. Heath rehashed from Spaulding's book, you would have noticed that everything Mr. Vallandigham 
said the purpose of that bill was became a reality: centralized government, permanent national debt, 
national banking system, national currency. If you had really analyzed the vote on the legal-tender bill 
you would have noticed that John Sherman spoke for an hour on behalf of the legal tender clause, and 
voted for it; without Mr. Sherman's support there would not have been legal-tender clause. 


rizing a crippled and depreciated money. * * * They did not agree with Secre- 
tary Chase, Wilson, Stevens, Hale and Windom, those great and noble 
patriots who tried to give to the country a legal-tender money without any 
mutilation and exceptions; and as these men who have been styled “traitors” 
voted in the House, so voted John Sherman in the Senate. Neither Sherman, 
Vallandigham nor Voorhees agreed with Secretary Chase, Wilson, Stevens, 
Hale, Windom and all those great and noble patriots who tried to give to the 
country a legal-tender money without any mutilations and exceptions. (See 
Spaulding’s History, 1869). 

The object of the exception clause“ on the greenback was to cause its 
depreciation so that the holders of gold could buy up the currency at half- 
price and then invest it in bonds at face value. Senator Sherman himself once 
explained the whole matter in a single sentence. He said: “It became neces- 
sary to depreciate the notes in order to create a market for the bonds.” That 
is, the great rich men, whom Thomas Jefferson called “the traitorous class,” 
would not invest in the bonds unless they could double their money by so 
doing. 

Having beaten the government in the exception-clause fight, which Mr. 
Stevens called “the first victory of the money power over the country,” the 
Shylocks determined to take further advantage of the necessities of the 
government and the exigencies of the times. So in 1863 they procured the 
passage of 

THE NATIONAL BANKING LAW. 

Under this law the bondholders could place the bonds which had cost 
them about 50 cents on the dollar, in the United States Treasury, without 
sacrificing any of the interest-income, and receive back 90 per cent of the 
bonds in bank currency to loan to the people, as bankers. This gave the 
bankers two interest-incomes from one investment. With $50,000 in gold 
they could become the happy owners of $100,000 of interest-bearing bonds 
and $90,000 of currency, all free from taxes “under State or local authority.” 
This was a big bonanza, or, in fact, two bonanzas combined. This law was 
passed during one of the darkest periods of the war, when patriots, statesmen, 
generals, soldiers and people were straining every nerve to save the country. 
It pounced upon its prey like a panther when the victim was bleeding at every 
pore. Moulton’s History of American Finances, page 131, states the case as 
follows: 

Mr. Sherman now introduced the National Bank Bill. After a lengthy debate, it passed 
the Senate by a vote of 23 to 21. In the meantime there had been several bills for the 
same purpose introduced and referred to the committee in the House. When the 
Senate Bill came down it was not referred, as usual, but brought before the House 
without consideration in committee with other similar bills. It was not discussed in 
Committee of the Whole, but under a motion to refer, which cut off all amendments, 


14 It was not the "exception clause" but the flooding of the market with Treasury notes that 
depreciated them; Thaddeus himself stated (on February 6th) that he expects no more than 
100,000,000 of them, and that more of them would be injurious. In his Report of December 9th 1861, 
Secretary Chase's plan had already contained the exception clause !! 


the friends of the bill debated its general merits. When by parliamentary tactics it was 
forced to a final vote, it passed under the gag rule of the previous question by a vote of 
78 to 64. 

And thus was fulfilled the prediction of Senator Thomas Benton, when, 
on the victory of President Jackson over the United States Bank, said that 
Jackson had beaten the bank; yet the bank power was not conquered, but, 
like a “royal tiger” driven to the jungles, he will return again. He returned in 
1863 to prey upon the prostrate form of a bleeding Republic, when neither 
President, Congress nor people had the power to resist his coming. With 
3,000 whelps and an aggregate capital of $700,000,000, much of it furnished 
by the government, this “ROYAL TIGER” has been for twenty-five years 
preying upon the fortunes and liberties of the people, through this system of 
legalized robbery. 

Seven times the people of the United States have voted on this 
national bank question at Presidential elections. Five times out of the seven 
they declared, by their votes, that “a national bank is unconstitutional and 
dangerous to liberty.” That sentiment was a regular plank in Democratic plat- 
forms prior to 1860, and five times that platform was approved by the people 
at the Presidential elections. 

Peter Cooper tells us that, in 1793, President Washington signed a reso- 
lution of the American Senate declaring that a holder of bank stock should not 
have a seat in Congress. And when John Quincy Adams was elected to 
Congress he refused to qualify until he had disposed of his bank stock. And 
yet Senator Sherman is in favor of the national banking system, and his party 
regularly send to the United States Senate numerous bank presidents, just as if 
this great country has no other interests worth attention except stock 
gambling, coupon clipping and usury collecting. 

And at this moment the President of the United States Senate is not 
only a banker, but a BRITISH BANKER, doing business in London as 
“Morton, Rose & Co.” And, further, should President Harrison die, we would 
have a LONDON BANKER AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ! 
Verily Thomas Jefferson was right when he said: “Banking institutions are 
more dangerous than standing armies.” 

The exception clause on the Greenback Bill and the national banking 
law are all the “conspiracies” mentioned in Mrs. Emery’s book that were 
enacted during the administration of President Lincoln. I have shown that 
they were perpetrated by the money power while Mr. Lincoln and the country 
were so terribly pressed by the exigencies of the war that Mr. Lincoln had no 
option or responsibility in the matter. He submitted to them under coercion; 
he approved them to placate one enemy while he battled with another; being 
unable, as he himself said, on one occasion, to fight two wars at once. He 
submitted to the inevitable, as Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Henry and 
other champions of liberty in their day submitted to the existence of slavery 
and the slave trade—because there was no other alternative ! 


It will be remembered that Secretary Chase favored the legal-tender 
law, and that it required several days of meetings and threats of financial coer- 
cion by the “bank delegates,” who “remained in Washington” after the 
exception clause, to induce Mr. Chase to recommend the bank law. Mr. 
Chase lived long enough to bitterly regret the part he took in the matter, and is 
reported as expressing himself as follows: 

My agency in procuring the passage of the National Bank Act was the greatest 
financial mistake of my life. It has built up a monopoly that affects every interest in the 
country. It should be repealed. But before this can be accomplished, the people will 
be arrayed on one side and the banks on the other in a contest such as we have never 
seen in this country.— Salmon P Chase.® 

To show the undoubted facts in the case, and the usual treason of the 
money power in all great emergencies, I call the especial attention of Senator 
Sherman and all Republicans to the following from Senator Ingalls: 

No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It is the most 
cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty it does not break. It has no 
friend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies and Navies are not maintained by 
gold. In times of panic and calamity, shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and 
minister of ruin. No nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the 
contrary, in the crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more potent than the 
foe in the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold reap- 
pears and claims the fruits of victory. In our own Civil War it is doubtful if the gold of 
New York and London did not work us greater injury than the powder and lead and 
iron of the South. It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no 
soldier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when our 
fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open 
alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies were evoked for our 
destruction. But as usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, 
gold swaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy.— /ngall’s speech in the United 
States Senate, February 15, 1878. 

That is a short but fair description of the men whom Mrs. Emery calls 
“Shylocks.” Senator Sherman says they were the men who furnished the 
means to put down the rebellion. Thomas Jefferson called them the 
“traitorous class.” Senator Wilson called them “brokers, jobbers and money- 
changers.” Thaddeus Stevens called them “bullion brokers;” who sent their 
cashiers and agents into Congress to influence legislation in their own interest; 
also, “sharks and brokers.” 

It appears, then, that “Shylock” is not “a phantom of Mrs. Emery’s 
brain,” but a living reality, who, according to Mr. Spaulding, would only loan 
his currency to the government for big interest, on good security, and interest 
and principal payable in gold. 

My. John A. Anderson, an orthodox Republican member of Congress 
for twelve years, and now Consul General to Cairo under the present Repub- 
lican administration, said: 


15 Another questionable “quote.” There is no reason to suppose that Chase regretted anything. 
And no one came forward and said, he actually heard Chase saying this. 


By the Charter Act the system was to terminate in twenty years. It was never 
intended to continue it; the original design was to stop it at the end of twenty years; 
but the power of the banks had then (46th Congress) become greater than that of 
Congress. The system was not stopped at the end of twenty years, and may now go 
on forever so far as the original and organic safeguard has anything to do with it. 

Senator Sherman’s defense of the national banking system is extremely 
weak. He merely compares it with other banks of issue, and says: "It is now 
conceded to have been the best form of paper money ever issued by banks 
that has ever been devised.” 

Mr. Anderson shows that there need not be any “form of paper money 
issued by banks,” but that the true paper money is the legal-tender greenback, 
issued by the general government. Mr. Anderson agrees with Thomas 
Jefferson that “bank currency should be suppressed and the circulation 
restored to the nation where it belongs.” 

Senator Sherman dares not controvert that position. He prefers, rather, 
to erect a man of straw at which to aim his darts. As the old State bank 
system of paper issues have now no friends he feels very safe in fighting them, 
in order to justify this “great pillar of our financial credit,” which Mr. Anderson 
says is now too strong for Congress, and which is always on the wrong side in 
matters of legislation. 

The Third “Conspiracy” under discussion is the contraction of the 
currency. Strange to say, the Senator denied that there has been any contrac- 
tion, and says: 

It has been demonstrated by official documents that, from the beginning of the war to 
this time, the volume of our currency has been increasing year by year more rapidly 
than our population. 

This statement is palpably false, as shown by “the official documents” 
of 1865, 1866 and later, and by the leading Republican speakers, including 
the Senator himself, Senator Logan and others. Senator Sherman’s change of 
front, between the years 1869 and 1874, was so notorious and shameless that 
Senator Logan publicly charged him with the change without eliciting a 
denial. 

The Senator tries to sustain his statement of the non-contraction of the 
currency by the recent falsehood of his party leaders that the 7.30 Treasury 
notes did not circulate as money. 

But Secretary McCulloch in his report for December, 1865, says we 
have now about $2,000,000,000 nearly all in circulation among the people. 
While in March, 1874, General Logan says “Contraction has gone on until the 
whole amount of currency of every kind now outstanding is only 
$742,000,000.” 

It will be noticed that Secretary McCulloch and General Logan both 
classed the $830,000,000 of 7.30 notes among the active currency of the 
country, Senator Sherman to the contrary, notwithstanding. In reply to a note 
of inquiry General Spinner, ex-United States Treasurer, stated as follows: 


MOHAWK, August 17, 1876. 
Sir:— Your letter of the 15th inst. has been received. In answer | have to say that 
the 7-30 notes were intended, prepared, issued and used as money. 
Very respectfully yours, 
FE. SPINNER. 
Senator Sherman does not agree with McCulloch, Logan and Spinner. 
Who is right ? 

I call attention to the following table and remarks from the Chicago 

Inter-Ocean, a leading Republican paper of Illinois in 1878: 


Year. Currency. Population. Per capita 
1865........... $1,651 ,282,373 34,819,581 $47.42 
1866........... 1,803,702,726 35,537,148 50.76 
1867.......... 1,330,414,677 36,269,502 36.68 
1868........... 817,199,773 37,016,949 22.08 
1869........... 750,025,989 37,779,800 19.85 
1870.0... 740,039,179 38,588,371 19.19 
NEPA sscstucs ees 734,244,774 39,750,073 18.47 
B72. A hea 736,340,912 40,978,607 17.97 
AB AO ee .4t 733,291,749 42,245,110 17.48 
1874.00. 779,031,589 43,550,756 17.89 
1875.0... 778,176,250 44,896,705 17.33 
TBP 6 Sse ccscces 735,358,832 46,284,344 15.89 
WBE ieee 696,443,394 47,714,829 14.60 


The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most 
scouted, were outstanding on the, 1st of September, 1865, to the amount of 
$830,000,000, every dollar of which was legal tender for its face value under 
the terms of the law, “to the same extent as United States notes.” 

Secretary Fessenden’s report of December 6, 1864, says he caused to 
be paid out to the soldiers in the field over $20,000,000 of these 7-30 notes at 
one time. 

President U.S. Grant’s message of December 2, 1873, indorses the fact 
of contraction up to the time as follows: 

During the last four years the currency has been contracted directly by the with- 
drawal of the 3 per cent certificates, compound interest notes, and 7-30 bonds 
outstanding on the 4th of March, 1869 (all of which took the place of legal tenders in 
bank reserves), to the extent of $63,000,000. 

Here is a letter from the president of a national bank and a member of 
the Forty-third Congress: 

OFFICE OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

NEW JERSEY, August 12, 1878. 

In compliance with your request of the 18 inst., that I should define the relative 
position of the 7-30 Treasury notes to the general volume of currency in 1865, I have 
to say that I was then daily in the habit of receiving and paying out the same in the 
conduct of my ordinary business the same as greenbacks, and | esteemed their pecu- 
liar characteristics (being conducive of elasticity) as not only forming a currency, but a 
currency of special merit. 


AMOS CLARK. 


Testimony like this may be produced from the official documents of the 
government and other reliable sources to any desirable extent, and yet, in the 
face of it all, Senator Sherman says the 7-30 Treasury notes did not circulate 
as money and that there has been no contraction of the currency ! 

Senator John A. Logan, in his great speech of March 17, 1874, 
discussing the panic of 1873, said: 

But, sir, that the panic was not due to the character of the currency is proved by 
the history of the panic itself. * * * No, sir, the panic was not attributable to the char- 
acter of the currency, but to a money famine, and to nothing else. In the very midst of 
the panic we saw the leading bankers and business men of New York pressing and 
urging the President and the Secretary of the Treasury to let loose twenty or twenty- 
five millions more of the same paper for their relief. The very same men who today 
denounce it as a disgrace to our government. It was good enough for them when they 
were in trouble. 


On the subject of the panic of 1873 to 1877, the United States 
Monetary Commission says: 

The true and only cause of the stagnation in industry and commerce, now every- 
where felt, is the fact everywhere existing of falling prices, caused by a shrinking 
volume of money. * * * * This is the great cause. All others are collateral, cumulative 
or really the effects of that primal cause. Practical men see what the mischief is, and 
they all see it alike, and without formulating their ideas into set words and phrases, 
they state it alike. Capitalists, large and small, give one and only one reason for 
refusing to invest in productive enterprises. Uniformly and universally the reason 
given is that prices are falling and may continue to fall, and that money is the best thing 
to get and hold while that state of things continues. * * * Falling prices, is only another 
expression for an increasing value of money, by contracting its volume. 

In order to throw some light on the question as to who or what class of 
society is interested in a scanty volume of money and low prices of labor and 
the products of labor, I call attention to an extract from the Inter-Ocean of 
February 28, 1874, quoted and approved by General Logan in his speech of 
March 17, 1874. The Inter-Ocean said: 

In the national Senate Chamber a bitter contest is in progress by the representa- 
tives of the moneyed aristocracy on the one hand, and by the representatives of the 
masses of the people on the other. The proposition on the part of the capitalists is to 
grasp and firmly hold the largest possible percentage of the profits of all the labor of 
the country. They want high rates of interest whereby they may tax traffic, and low 
rates of wages whereby they may tax labor. By contracting the currency they secure 
both of these objects, for they force traffic to supplicate the banks for loans, and drive 
labor to beggary; and as the necessities of merchants render more pressing their 
importunities for loans, the rate of interest is advanced to cover the increased risk, and 
as the demand for labor declines the price also declines. On the other hand, the 
proposition of the people, those who live by labor and tratffic, is to extend the volume 
of currency, thereby cheapening money, and so stimulating manufacturing and other 
industries into such activity as will insure employment to the laboring classes at remu- 
nerative rates of wages. No contest was ever more clearly defined. At no time in the 
history of our country, not even in the history of the rebellion, has it been more 
evident that the interest of the many clash with those of the few. 


It would seem from this view of the case that Senator Sherman, at first, 
was on the side of the people, but that the side of the oppressor became more 
fascinating to him, for some reason almost obvious to common mortals. 

The contraction of the currency was not at first a Republican measure. 
It was bitterly opposed by the leading Republicans of the time and for years 
afterward. They condemned it in the severest terms. Senator Sherman said 
“it would be an act of folly without example for evil in modern times.” 
Senator Wade said it would be “as bad as a fire.” And in 1874, when the 
country was struggling with bankruptcy and general distress, Senator Logan 
said: "It is a money famine and nothing else.” 

I do not speak at random. Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes,’ afterward 
Republican President of the United States, has told us all about how contrac- 
tion was enacted while he and the best Republicans voted against it. 

In his speech at Sydney, Ohio, September 4, 1867, Mr. Hayes said: 

The very measure which was intended to carry out this policy of Secretary 
McCullough’s, to enable him to take up the greenback currency with interest-bearing 
bonds, was introduced into Congress in March, 1866. I have here the votes upon that 
question, and I say that the Democratic party in both Houses—all the members of the 
Democratic Party in both Houses—voted for Secretary McCullough’s [sic] plan, and 
that Mr. Jullian, Judge Scofield, Mr. Lawrance—all of whom I see here—and myself, 
a majority of the Republican members, voted against the scheme, and it became a law 
because a minority of the Union Party, with a unanimous vote of the Democratic 
Party, supported it, and because, when it was submitted to Andrew Johnson, instead of 


16 RB Hayes became president by vote-fraud. In 1868 Republicans had every intention to lie 
during the campaign, and did lie to the public as to how the 5/20s should be redeemed; and to blame 
Democrats for all the ills of the country. Unfortunately for Mr. Hayes, the voting record is available: 

YEAS--- Alley(R), Ancona(D), Anderson(R), James Ashley(R), Baldwin(R), Banks(R), 
Barker(R), Baxter(R), Bergen(D), Bidwell(R), Gillespie Blaine(R), Boye(D), Brooks(D), Conkling(R), 
Shelby Cullom(R), Darling(R), Dawes(R), Dawson(D), Ignatius Donnelly(R), Eldridge, Eliot(R), 
Farnsworth(R), Farquhar(R), Finck(D), Garfield(R), Glossbrenner(D), Grider(D), Hale(R), Aaron 
Harding(D), Hogan(D), Holmes(R), John Hubbard(R), James Humphrey(R), Ebon Ingersoll(R), 
Jones(D), Kasson(R), Kerr(D), Ketcham(R), Kuykendall(R), Laflin(R), Latham(UU), George 
Lawrence(R), Le Blond(D), Marshall(D), Marston(R), Marvin(R), Hiram McCullough(D), 
McRuer(R), Mercur(R), Moorhead(R), Morrill(R), Morris(R), Moulton(R), Myers(R), Nicholson(D), 
Noell(R), Perham(R), Pike(R), Samuel Randall(D), John Rice(R), Ritter(D), Rogers(D), Rollins(R), 
Ross(D), Sawyer(R), Glenni Scofield(R), Smith(UU), Spalding(R), Stilwell(R), Strouse(D), 
Taylor(D), Thornton(D), Upson(R), Burt Van Horn(R), Robert Van Horn(R), Ward, Elihu 
Washburne(R), Henry Washburn(R), William Washburn(R), Wentworth(R), Windom(R), Winfield(D), 
and Wright(D) -83. 

NAYS-- Messrs. Allison (R), Baker, Beaman, Benjamin, Bingham, Bromwell, Broomall, 
Buckland, Bundy, Reader W. Clarke, Cook (R), Dixon, Driggs, Eckley, Eggleston, Ferry, Griswold, 
Abner C Harding (R), Hart, Birchard Hayes, Higby (R), Hill, Samuel Hooper, Asahel W. Hubbard, 
Chester D. Hubbard, Demas Hubbard, Edwin N. Hubbell, James R. Hubbell, Julian, Kelley (R), 
Kelso, William Lawrence (R), Loan, Lynch, McClurg, McKee, Miller (R), O'Neill (R), Orth (R), 
Paine, Phelps, Price (R), Shellabarger, Stevens (R), Thayer (R), Francis Thomas, John L. Thomas, 
Trowbridge, Van Aernam (R), Welker, Williams, James F. Wilson (R), and Stephen F. Wilson —53. 

NOT VOTING-- Messrs. Ames, Delos R. Ashley, Blow, Boutwell, Brandegee (R), Chanler 
(D), Sidney Clarke (R), Cobb, Coffroth, Culver, Davis, Defrees (R), Delano, Deming (R), Denison (D), 
Dumont, Goodyear, Grinnell (R), Harris, Henderson, Hotchkiss, Hulburd, James Humphrey, Jenckes, 
Johnson, Longyear, McIndoe, Newell, Niblack, Patterson, Plants, Pomeroy, Radford, William H. 
Randall, Raymond, Alexander H. Rice, Rousseau, Schenck, Shanklin, Sitgreaves, Sloan, Starr, Taber 
(D), Trimble (D), Warner (R), Whaley, and Woodbridge —47. 


vetoing it as he did all Union Party measures, he wrote his name on the 12th of April at 
the bottom: "Approved, Andrew Johnson.” | think, then, I am authorized in saying 
that these gentlemen are mistaken when they accuse the Union Party of being in favor 
of taking up the greenback currency and putting in the place of it interest-bearing, 
non-taxable bonds. — Howard's Lite of Hayes, p. 206. 

And that scheme, opposed by all true Union men at the time, including 
Senator Sherman, the same Senator now says, is one of the “great pillars of 
out financial credit.” 

Senator Logan continues the discussion of contraction as follows: 

It was the contraction and increased want of currency, and not a superabundance, 
which produced the necessity for running in debt, of which there is so much said on 
this floor. Why, sir, the people were never freer from debt in proportion to the busi- 
ness done than in 1865, at the close of the war, when Mr. McCullough began his 
system of contraction, and at the very time eleven millions more people were to be 
supplied. Was it to be supposed that the activity and energy which the adequate 
supply of money had put into operation, and which was giving prosperity and happi- 
ness to the country, would suddenly dwarf itself to suit financial notions without a 
severe struggle ? The inevitable result was an expedient to meet the consequent want, 
and credit was expanded. At the very moment, above all others, when adequate 
supply was needed, the opposite course was adopted; and right hear lies the true 
cause of the late panic, which resulted from a money famine, and not from an exces- 
sive supply. 

Senator Logan discusses the subject still further, as follows: 

Sir, turn this matter as we will, and look at it from any side whatever, and it does 
present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme [Mrs. Emery calls it a 
conspiracy] of the moneyholders to seize this opportunity of placing under their 
control the vast industries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators against pushing 
too far the great conflict now going on between capital and labor. It is not our duty to 
legislate exclusively for either, but, as far as possible, to try and harmonize the interests 
of the two. Capital rests upon labor; but when it attempts to press too heavily upon 
that which supports it in a free Republic, the slumbering volcano, whose mutterings 
are beginning already to be heard, will burst forth with a fury that no legislation will 
quell. 

The Senator quotes and approves the following from the Berrien 
County (Mich.) Record: 

It is a lamentable fact that the financial question is leading to a conflict between 
capital and labor, money and production. The capitalists, the possessors of money, 
who stand isolated from the laboring and producing classes, are getting themselves in 


In the Senate 23 Republicans and 9 Democrats voted for the bill, all Republicans, opposed 
it; even if every Democrat voted against it, it would have passed the Senate. McCulloch was a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Schenck, who introduced the bill in the House, was a Republican; it was a Republican 
measure. 55 Republicans voted for it, 47 against it. 

1866 was an election year. Could it be that for election purposes, some Republicans could 
afford to vote against the bill without defeating it ? The above-named three gentlemen (Julian, 
Scofield, Lawrence), on March 12, 1869, voted big fat YES to the credit strengthening bill. Allison, 
Beaman, Benjamin, Bingham, Cook, Ferry, Lynch, O'Neill, Paine, Welker, Williams, also voted YES to 
credit strengthening; while the Democrats solidly voted against it. 

On February 28, 1878, President Hayes vetoed the proposed act to coin silver and reinstate 
its legal-tender status; Congress overrode his veto. 


hostile array to oppose with might and main every effort to increase the currency of 
this country to something like an equal ratio with other commercial nations. The East, 
especially the Wall Streeters and banks, want no more money. They prefer to have 
the volume of currency limited so that combinations may be entered into and the 
money cornered. Every time a few millions of the currency are locked up in the East, 
the West suffers, the products of the West decline in price, and the Western producer 
suffers, while the Eastern capitalist makes money. The time has come when this state 
of affairs should and must be remedied. The interest of the South and West are iden- 
tical on this point, and, unless the East will yield to that which is just and right, the 
result cannot be otherwise than disastrous in the end. This the money-lenders of 
New York will learn, but, perhaps, not until it is too late. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject of contraction because it is the 
central “Conspiracy” around which the others cluster, and because the 
greatest traitor of the day denies its existence. I will ask attention to but one 
more Republican statement and contradiction: 

If I were deciding this case upon what I considered the best evidence, I would be 
bound to say that I believed the money in actual circulation did not much, if at all, 
exceed $500,000,000, * * * or a trifle over $8 per capitaa—PB. Plumb in United 
States Senate, June 1890. 

My. J.K. Hudson, a leading Republican editor, in April, 1890, stated 
that the amount of currency at one time was $2,242,576,028.41, “a per 
capita circulation of $64 at the close of the war, July 1, 1865.” 

I leave the stalwarts to settle their diverse statements in their own way. 
It seems as if the Republicans had recently entered into a bold conspiracy to 
deceive the people on this money question, even though they made them- 
selves ridiculous by eating their own words and by contradicting each other. 

The First “Conspiracy,” wounding the greenback, was to enable the 
great fund-holders of the world to obtain United States bonds on easy terms. 
The Second, known as the national banking system, was to make the bonds 
very profitable to the holders, enabling them to draw double interest on one 
investment. The Third Conspiracy was to render money so scarce that the 
bonds would, probably, not be paid, making the investment perpetual. 

The conspiracy of 1869 was to make the bonds payable in coin only, 
so that their payment would be still more burdensome and less probable. 

It was with considerable difficulty that Congress passed the laws of 
1869 and 1870, making the 5-20 currency bonds payable in coin, and 
refunding bonds so that no future Congress could undo the work. Those 
measures were vehemently opposed and condemned by John Sherman, 
Senator Doolittle, Oliver P Morton, Henry Wilson and others. Senator 
Sherman called the Act of 1869 “extortion and repudiation.” Senator Morton 
said that, “in its passage, four distinct laws were violated !” But the money 
power was all-powerful. It was unscrupulous, and, of course, it again 
triumphed. 

In 1873 a coinage law was passed for the coinage of trade dollars and 
subsidiary silver. It in no way referred to the standard dollar, which had been 
the unit of account and the standard of value since the beginning of the 


government. It was an innocent!” and useful law, yet on this law was founded 
a “revision,” adopted in bulk, June, 1874, as follows: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal value 
for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

That language demonetized all the silver coins of the United States for 
amounts above $5, including the standard silver dollar. The United States 
Monetary Commission Report of 1877, Vol. I, page 90, says: 

No law was ever passed by Congress of which this language can be considered a 
revision. 

The report then adds: 

Whoever may be responsible for this error in the Revised Statutes, the ancient 
money of the country, instead of being intentionally legislated out of existence by 
Congress, was revised out of existence. 

The law of 1875 —the Resumption Law— was intended to redeem 
and retire the remaining greenbacks, making gold coin the money of the rich 
bondholders, and bank currency and subsidiary silver the moneys of trade 
and business. But the sufferings of the people and danger to the peace of the 
country became so great that Congress, in 1878, passed a law that redeemed 
greenbacks would not be canceled, but should be paid out again. This 
defeated the resumption scheme and saved to the people $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks. Another law was passed in 1878 restoring the full legal-tender 
quality of the silver dollar, and requiring its coinage at the rate of two to four 
millions per month. These were the first financial laws passed in the interests 
of the people since 1862. They were the first check to the money power since 
the passage of the exception clause on the greenback, which Thaddeus 
Stevens pronounced “the first victory of the money power over the country.” 

The remedial laws of 1878 were an immediate and immense relief to 
the people, showing that General Logan was right when he called the period 
from 1873 to 1878 “a money famine and nothing else.” 

The great Wall Street Journals were very much disgusted with the 
passage of the remedial measures of 1878. They unanimously ascribed their 
passage to the influence of the greenback sentiment of the West and South. 

I have now sketched the manner and spirit of the enactment of the 
“Conspiracies” of the great money power of London and New York against 
the liberties of the American people, robbing them, with unseen hands, 
through the manipulations of the finances, as no highwaymen of ancient of 
modern times could have done it. And these are the crimes which Senator 
John Sherman says “are the seven great pillars of our financial credit.” 

The Senator denies that he ever had any interest in the First National 
Bank of New York. Of course it cannot be proven that he had. But circum- 
stances are a little suspicious against him. I have on my table a “Political 


17 You write on the demonetization of silver, yet you never read the text of that law. It was a 
nasty law put through the Senate by trickery. Yes; there was a crime of 1873, but you know nothing 
about it. That law specifically demonetized silver in section 14 where it stated that from then on gold 
shall be the unit of account ---instead of silver as up to then. 


Manual” for 1880. Discussing “Secretary Sherman’s Favorite Financial 
Agency,” on page 146, I find this remark: 

The deposits controlled by the First National Bank [New York] were equal to 
nearly two and one-half times the entire deposits in all of the other seventy banks 
where such deposits were held. 

Now if Senator Sherman was not financially interested in the First 
National Bank of New York, why did he thus favor it with the deposits of 
public moneys when he was Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Hayes ? Why should that particular bank receive deposits in the year 1878, 
from April to December, amounting to much more than all the other fiscal 
banks of the country ? I ask in all candor, whether the circumstances are not 
suspicious against the Senator ? Or was this conspiracy with that bank 
another “great pillar of our country’s financial credit 2” We have the Senator’s 
statement that there has been no contraction of the currency since the war, 
and that he never had any pecuniary interest in his pet bank. But the facts 
and circumstances against him in both cases are rather ugly ! He will next tell 
us, perhaps, that he became a millionaire by the honest savings from his 
salary as a public officer ! 

JOHN DAVIS. 
Member of Congress from Kansas. 


THE AUTHOR’S REVIEW OF SHERMAN 


Fostoria, Ohio, October 16, 1891. 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN: 

My attention has just been called to your criticism of Seven Financial 
Conspiracies in the Cincinnati Enquirer of the 15th inst. You say you “first 
read the book with amusement and astonishment.” I am not surprised at 
your astonishment when you see the enormity of your acts summed up and 
presented to the people in a plain, matter-of-fact way and that it should afford 
you amusement is only in keeping with a character that could deliberately 
plan such diabolisms. History tells us that “Nero fiddled while Rome burned,” 
and history may tell posterity that John Sherman was “amused” when he saw 
his hellish schemes consummating in the overthrow of the American Republic. 

You say the Seven Financial Conspiracies are “the seven great 
measures by which the country was saved from the perils of civil war,” and yet 
you know that five of these laws were not enacted until after the war had 
closed. Senator, do you suppose you can make the people believe that the 
Contraction of the currency in 1866, the Credit-Strengthening Act of 1869, 
the Refunding Act of 1870, the Demonetization of Silver in 1873, or the 
Resumption Act of 1878 were measures instituted to save the country from a 
war that had successfully terminated in 1865 ? You certainly cannot deceive 
the people by this specious argument, and if you would deceive them in this, 
what reliance can be placed on your other statements ? 

You say “the civil war was organized by slave-holders.” It is true they 
were charged with the crime, but what of Wall Street and the notorious Zach 
Chandler, who openly asserted that “a country is not worth a damn without 
bloodletting,” and who, through the agency of the civil war, was elevated from 
“a man of moderate means” to a position of a millionaire; and, Senator, if | 
am correctly informed, Zachariah’ was not the only loyal northern man 
whose wealth was increased to phenomenal proportions through this infernal 
agency. 

You say it is the men whom I denounce as “Shylocks” who furnished 
the means for carrying on the war. Ah, did they ? You know it was because 
they demanded such extortionate rates of interest for their money that the 
government resorted to the issuance of its own money, and you know that it 
was this very government money—the green back—that saved the country in 
the hour of peril. In your speech at Toledo on the evening of the 14th inst., 
you expatiated admirably upon the fact that “all our money is now as good as 
gold,” but in speaking of the greenback you only parenthetically and stam- 


18 Senator Zachariah Chandler was a greenbacker, he voted for the legal-tender clause; in 1866 
he voted against reduction of currency; in 1869 he voted for credit strengthening. Senator John 
Sherman was also a greenbacker, he spoke for an hour on behalf of the legal-tender clause, then he 
voted for it; in 1866, John Sherman, too, voted against reduction of currency; in 1869 he voted for 
credit strengthening 

Perhaps, Sarah should have paid attention to who these gentlemen were who gave the 
people 'the best currency they ever had! 


meringly stated “true, it was depreciated for a time.” Why did you not then 
and there tell your audience of the blighting effects of this depreciation and 
subsequent appreciation of the greenback on the wealth producers of the 
country ? Why did you pass so hurriedly over a question of such vital impor- 
tance ? Sir, your object was to deceive the people, and it would be impossible 
in the same length of time to make more misleading and deceptive statements 
than you made on that occasion. It is no wonder that cunningly devised utter- 
ances choked in your throat. The most ordinary intelligence, not blinded by 
party prejudice, could easily detect the gauzy web you had so ingeniously 
prepared to entrap the unwary multitude. But, sir, the multitudes are 
becoming familiar with your deceptive arguments, and a righteously indignant 
people are rising to hurl from our national temple the heartless money- 
changers who have torn our liberties from their shrine and are bartering them 
away to the enemies of freedom. 

You acknowledge that the greenback was purposely depreciated to 
make a market for interest-bearing bonds. Why did you not also state an 
equally patent fact that it was to create a market for the gold which Shylock 
had hoarded in order that he might speculate upon the dire necessities of the 
country ? 

Under the head of the first conspiracy you say “the duty on imported 
goods was required to be paid in coin in order to provide the means to pay 
the interest on our bonds in coin.” But you previously stated that “the men 
who furnished the means to put down the rebellion were included among the 
most patriotic citizens of the northern states.” Senator, was it an evidence of 
patriotism on the part of these loyal citizens to demand that the interest on the 
bonds which they had purchased with depreciated greenbacks should be paid 
in gold ? You insult every old veteran when you compare the patriotism of 
the gold kings in Wall Street with that of the soldier who faced death at the 
cannon’s mouth and received in payment money which you say was 
purposely depreciated to create a market for bonds, the interest upon which 
was paid in gold when it required more than two dollars of the soldier's 
money to purchase one dollar of the bond-holder’s money. 

Under the head of second conspiracy you reiterate the thread-bare 
assertion that “the national bank system is the best that has ever been 
devised.” This is the first time for more than twelve months that I have found 
a man sufficiently audacious to presume so much upon the ignorance of the 
people. The fact is, the people are becoming enlightened upon the vital ques- 
tions of the day, and such perfidious statements fall powerless and harmless 
even from the lips of a United States Senator. 

Under the head of the third conspiracy—contraction—you assert that 
“from the beginning of the war until the present time our volume of money 
has been increasing year by year more rapidly than our population.” And if I 
remember correctly you stated in your Toledo speech that we now have more 
money per capita than ever before. You also charge that my statements in 
regard to the contraction of the currency “are not only misleading, but abso- 


lutely false.” Now let us see if it is not Senator Sherman who is attempting to 
mislead the people. The entire controversy in regard to our money volume 
arises from the fact that the manipulators of our finances find the people 
awakening to their corrupt methods, and in order to retain public confidence 
it has become necessary to cover up the iniquities of past legislation. To do 
this you now claim that the 7.30 treasury notes and compound interest notes 
were not money. But Secretary McCulloch, Treasurer T.E. Spinner and 
Senator John A. Logan concurred in counting compound interest and the 
7.30 notes as a part of the currency. Indeed, they were made lawful money 
and a legal tender by the acts creating them. General Spinner, in reply to a 
letter of inquiry written Aug. 17, 1876, says: "The 7.30 notes were intended, 
prepared, issued and used, as money,” and scores of people are still living 
who will testify that these notes passed current as money. And, Senator, the 
fact that today you come before the people stating that they were not money 
is unmistakable evidence of the crafty methods you have adopted to gull and 
mislead a confiding people. You say that what I call money was “the most 
burdensome form of interest-bearing securities at 7.30 percent interest.” Well, 
this interest was payable in the same kind of money and ceased altogether at 
the end of three years. 

Will you figure out how much was saved to the tax payers by 
exchanging these 7.30 notes for 5/20s bearing gold interest at 6 per cent. 
With fifty cents in gold the bond holder purchased $1.00 of these 5/20s 
bearing gold interest; now did he not really get 6 per cent in gold on his fifty 
cent gold investment, or 12 per cent on the investment that cost him but 
$1.00 in gold ? While his means were invested in the 7.30s he received but 
7.30 per cent in paper but after investing in the 5/20s he received 6 per cent 
in gold equivalent to 12 per cent in paper on the investment which cost him 
but fifty cents in gold. Senator will you please tell us how it is that 12 per cent 
is less burdensome than 7.30 per cent ? Evidently you have figured on the 
basis presented by Maj. McKinley "That a mortgage is an evidence of pros- 
perity,” from which standpoint you reach the logical conclusion that the higher 
the rate of interest the greater the degree of prosperity. Woe unto you 
hypocrites who under the pretense of relieving the people double their 
burdens and perpetuate their bondage. 

In order to complete your deception, you attempt to still further deceive 
the people by manipulating the Treasurer's Report in such a manner as to 
make it appear that we now have a larger per capita circulation than at any 
previous time. This has been done first by including in our present circulation 
the entire amount of greenbacks $346,000,000 which were only saved from 
the cremation furnace through the efforts of a few sturdy greenbackers led by 
our invincible Weaver and the great souled Peter Cooper. Now you know that 
thousands and even millions of that money have been destroyed during the 
past twenty-eight years by fire, flood and the natural agencies of destruction. 
Secretary Foster includes in his (campaign) report the various national and 
private bank reserves which every body knows avails nothing to our 


depressed industrial classes. No amount of money locked up in treasury and 
bank vaults could bring relief to the people. An abundant and healthy circu- 
lating medium is as necessary to national life as blood is to physical life. The 
body of a hanged man has an abundance of blood but its stagnation caused 
him to die. So when a nation’s circulating medium stagnates in bank vaults or 
is disproportionately shrunken in volume that nation will as surely die. The 
testimony of Secretary McCulloch, Spinner, Logan, Plumb and other leading 
authorities bear me out in the assertion that our actual per capita circulation is 
less than one fourth that of 1866. As proof of this Secretary McCulloch in his 
report for Dec. 1865 says we have now about $2,000,000,000 nearly all in 
circulation among the people. 

Our population at that time was 35,000,000 consequently we had 
about $57 per capita. Secretary Foster in his report for campaign purposes in 
1891 shows about $1,588,000,000 with a population of 64,000,000 which 
gives per capita circulation of over $24. Secretary Foster, however, in his 
anxiety to present a winning campaign document deceives the people by 
omitting the important fact that nearly one half the amount is not in circula- 
tion. A fair estimate shows the 


Loss of paper money during 28 years ......... $ 50,000,000 

hoarded, low estimate ............:::::cscceeeeeeeeeeee 25,000,000 

National bank reserves—Comp. report 1889, p. 51........... 460,000,000 
Private bank reserves-estimated ..............::00 250,000,000 

deideted nat etree Ts Meso .tes, coders eet ace ats chi tt cae teat 785,000,000 

Balance in actual circulation $803,000,000. 

Population ...........:::ceeeeeeceeeeees 64,000,000. 

Per capita in circulation...............0- $12.50. 


This calculation is far more liberal than that of Senator Plumb who in 
1890 said the circulation did not exceed $500,000,000, or a little more than 
$8 per capita. 

You say that my statements in regard to this matter “are palpable false- 
hoods, and if stated by a man would justify a stronger word.” Very well, 
Senator, use your strongest language, but please apply it where it belongs, to 
your colleagues, Secretary McCulloch, Spinner, Logan and Plumb. You say 
you were not in favor of contraction of the greenbacks and made a speech 
against it. I am aware of that fact, and made a quotation from your speech 
showing that your views were correct on this subject. At the same time we 
find you in 1875 passing the Resumption Act, which provided for the destruc- 
tion of every dollar of that money. Your views were also correct when in 1866 
you said “the bondholder can demand only the kind of money he paid. He is 
a repudiator and extortioner to demand money more valuable than he gave.” 
Now if this view was correct in 1866, was it not equally correct in 1879 ? 
Then why did you, in a speech made in Toledo in that year say “that to refuse 
to pay the bonds in gold would be repudiation and extortion, and would be 
scoffing at the blessings of Almighty God.” Senator the fact that your worldly 
possessions were wonderfully augmented during these years justifies a very 
general suspicion that you had fallen into “ways that were dark, etc.” 


Under the fourth head —the Credit-Strengthening Conspiracy— you 
say, “I maintain and still believe that by a fair construction of the Loan Law 
we had a right to pay the principal of the bonds as they matured in green- 
backs of the kind and character in existence when the bonds were issued.” 
Now this is precisely the ground I take in regard to this matter, therefore I see 
no occasion for controversy upon this subject; though it is universally 
conceded that through this act of Congress, which you supported, the people 
were robbed of hundreds of millions of dollars, and will ever be denounced as 
one of the most diabolical conspiracies in the record of crime. 

The Refunding Act was simply a scheme to perpetuate the national 
debt, and no amount of glamour or sophistry will make it appear otherwise in 
the minds of a debt-ridden and tax cursed people. 

Your claim that the bonds were refunded to secure a lower rate of 
interest is calculated solely to deceive the people. We have already shown 
that it was far easier for the people to pay 7.30 per cent interest with paper 
money depreciated one-half than it was to pay 6 per cent in gold interest. 
Senator, I agree with your “intelligent statesmen” that the Refunding Act “was 
a measure of the highest value conducted with remarkable success.” It 
certainly was a measure of highest value to the bond-holders, and conducted 
with remarkable success by their agents of which you appear as chief. 

Under the head of Demonetization of Silver you again resort to your 
“honest dollar” deception, and attempt to terrorize the farmer, the laborer and 
the soldier by the fear that they are going to be paid off in “dishonest dollars.” 
Senator, if we have any “dishonest dollars” was it not a Republican congress 
under your manipulations that made them so ? Are you deterred from taking 
a silver dollar because there is only seventy-seven cents worth of silver in it ? 
You say it will buy as much and is equally as good as the gold dollar, the 
national bank note or the greenback. Will you sell your silver dollars for 
seventy-seven cents ? Certainly not, for they are worth one hundred cents in 
the market. Then why attempt to confuse and prejudice the soldier by telling 
him that he will be paid in “cheap dollars,” “dishonest dollars,” “short 
dollars,” etc., unless your party wins ? 

This solicitude in regard to the soldier, however, seems quite out of 
character on your part when we reflect that while our country was in the 
throes of civil war, it was through such legislation as you prescribed that the 
soldier was paid in a currency which you say was depreciated in order to 
make a market for gold-interest bearing bonds. This “dishonest dollar,” over 
which you have so long and loudly lamented, has no exception clause upon 
it. You boast that our money is all equally good, that one kind of a dollar will 
buy as much as another kind. Since this is true, why do you attempt to 
deceive the people by this talk of “dishonest dollars ?” Money can only be 
dishonest when its purchasing power is impaired. If we have ever had any 
dishonest money it was that which Congress depreciated by placing the 
exception clause upon it and then compelled the soldier in the field to accept 
it for his services. And, sir, did not you, under the instruction of a London 


banker, Earnest Seyd, manipulate this legislation—Demonetization of Silver— 
in the interests of British and American capitalists ? Senator Ingalls says in his 
great speech, in the U.S. Senate, January 14, 1891: 

“there is a deep-seated conviction among the people, which I fully share, that the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 was one element of a great conspiracy to deliver the 
fiscal system of this country over to those by whom it has in my opinion finally been 
captured. * * * So great was the power of capital, so profound was the impulse, so 
persistent was the determination, the promoters of this scheme succeeded by the 
operation of mind power and will force in capturing and bewildering the intelligence 
of men of all parties, of members of both houses of congress, the members of the 
cabinet and the president of the United States. * * * As I say, it is one of the 
phenomena and anomalies of legislation, and I have no other explanation to make 
than this: I believe that both houses of congress and the president of the United States 
must have been hypnotized.” 

Senator, were you hypnotized on that memorable occasion ? Excuse 
this seemingly personal and impertinent question, for the truth is, British gold 
and Washington whiskey have been such important factors in American legis- 
lation during the past thirty years that one is hardly able to determine whether 
this was or was not a genuine case of hypnotization. You claim however, that 
you understood this measure was before congress. It was no secret with you. 
You evidently were not hypnotized. The management of such a stupendous 
conspiracy necessitated a clear brain and an unyielding nerve. You, doubt- 
less, were the great hypnotizer. 

Under the head of Resumption you claim this crowning act to be the 
“glory and pride of the people of the United States.” You extol our credit, our 
productive interests, the development of our national resources, but not one 
word have you to say of the general advancement and prosperity of the 
masses. The truth is, under your “beneficent financial policy” the masses are 
being rapidly reduced to a condition of wage slavery. With 9,000,000 of 
mortgaged homes, $30,000,000,000 of indebtedness, and one-half the wealth 
of the country in the hands of 31,000 people, the boast of prosperity is a 
mockery, and an insult to common intelligence. 

S.E.V. EMERY. 


The Press and People Endorse It. 


OFFICE OF DR. ALBERT FULLER, 
KIRWIN, KAN., December 10, 1888. 

The little book, “Seven Financial Conspiracies” by Mrs. S.E.V, Emery, 
is a warning voice. It reveals the destructive tendency of corrupt legislation in 
our country. It should be carefully read and well considered by every Amer- 
ican citizen. CORRUPTIONISTS may HISS at it, but HISTORY will HONOR 
the WOMAN who WROTE it. 

ALBERT FULLER, M.D. 


OFFICE OF THE KANSAS COMMONER, 
NEWTON, KANSAS, Dec. 13, 1888. 


MRS. S.E.V. EMERY: 

DEAR MADAM—Your little work, “Seven Financial Conspiracies,” has 
been of wonderful service in the late campaign in Kansas. It was called the 
"Union Labor Bible,” and was read by most of the farmers in this portion of 
the state; a profound impression was produced by its teachings which will 
remain as the basis of future victory. Many for the first time caught a glimpse 
of the profound facts connected with financial slavery, and although thou- 
sands who have been convicted of sin have so far failed to fully embrace the 
truth, still a foundation has been laid in the minds of the majority that will in 
the near future uphold the cause of “the great plain people.” 

I sincerely hope that its circulation may be most widely extended. 

Very truly, 
J.R. ROGERS. 


The person who is not thoroughly well informed upon the cause that 
has, within the last twenty years, produced five thousand millionaires, while 
producing one million tramps and fixing death-grip "mortgages” on over one- 
half the homes of America, should buy and read this little book, and be wise 
in time to prevent the further aggression of monopolies.—Weekly Review, 
Douglasville, Ga. 


What you have revealed is startling and makes me think of what John 
the Revelator saw. I have set others to reading it and they are all as much 
surprised as I am.—MRS. GEO. STEBBINS. 


In my estimation you are fully entitled to the first premium for a work 
adapted for general circulation among the masses. You have done your work 
well; God bless you.—J.M. CALKINS. 


SEVEN FINANCIAL CONSPIRACIES WHICH HAVE ENSLAVED 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.—The above is the title of an invaluable little book 
of eighty-five pages, graphically written, in a concise form, though the whole 


story is told; and ought to be read by every man, woman and child living in 
the United States. We are not able to find language to express thanks to our 
noble sister for her grand work.—The National Review. 


Your little book has come to me like a revelation from the ever living 
God—Leon Lewis. 


I learned more in relation to the financial history of our country during 
the past thirty years, by reading carefully Mrs. S.E.V. Emery’s “Seven Finan- 
cial Conspiracies,” than I had ever known before. I advise every voter to lay 
aside prejudice and read this wonderful little book. JOHN P ST. JOHN. Ex- 
Governor of Kansas. 


I received from Washington, some time ago, the report of the United 
States silver commission and find it a grand document for the American 
people. In perusing its pages I underscored the passages that struck me as 
being especially significant and important, with a lead pencil, and now have 
before me a grand, italicized, governmental, Union Labor, campaign docu- 
ment, issued by Congress at Washington. 

It looked so nice, laying thus before me, that I thought the plan would 
be a good one with some of our other best authors. 

It worked well till I come to Mrs. S.E.V. Emery’s “Seven Financial 
Conspiracies.” Here I was completely surprised and nonplussed. I found my 
pencil instinctively running under every line, and from one side of the page to 
the other, without being able to discriminate as to which words or thoughts 
were more weighty than the others. For superlative excellence in everything 
that she lays her hand to give me a woman. With this thought I dropped my 
pencil with the exclamation: My God, there is no danger of the American 
people being enslaved as long as they have such mothers as that ! 

Give women the ballot and they will send the liquor business higher 
than Gilderoy’s kite. Give woman the ballot and the “Seven Financial 
Conspiracies” reviewed by Mrs. Emery and the seventy-seven other conspira- 
cies by John Bull & Co. will melt away in the sunshine of her Superior and 
instinctive perception. She has more moral courage than man. Vide the late 
crusades in Missouri. She has a clearer perception of motives and proprieties 
than man. She rules the nation in its infancy and it would be all the better if 
her trained and experienced counsels, and the impulses of her more faithful 
and loving heart, were over her boys as long as they live. Women most 
always prove themselves equal to the emergency, no matter what that emer- 
gency may be. 

The negro problem would soon be solved; the financial troubles would 
disappear. 

The country would, no doubt, gain immeasurably, by an unrestricted 
enfranchisement of our wives and mothers. 


With the same constancy that arms her to repel intruders, in her 
domestic sphere, she would send John Bull home to attend to Ireland, India 
and Portugal, and warn him to keep his fingers out of our finances. “The 
poor ye have always with you,” said Jesus, "and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good.” At last, in these latter days, God has given the poor a 
government, the Democratic Republic of America. The poor, being in the 
majority, have the reins of government always within their grasp. The rich, in 
this and other lands are endeavoring to steal away the government from the 
poor. Half the men are blind and do not see it. Women being more sensitive 
and the first to suffer, are keenly alive to these despicable methods. Let us 
arm the women to make a lawful crusade against our wrongs. 

Hopefully yours. 
—J.L. Switzer, in the Chicago Express. 


HEADQUARTERS UNION LABOR PARTY. 
CHETOPA, KAN., November 24, 1888. 


Mrs. S.E.V. Emery, Lansing, Mich.: 

MY DEAR MADAM—I believe the little book “Seven Financial 
Conspiracies,” of which we distributed 60,000 copies, is entitled to more 
credit than all else in making Kansas the Banner Union Labor State. It has 
caused more men, both Democrat and Republican, to investigate the financial 
legislation of the country, than any other document of its size ever brought 
before the reading public. 

Very truly yours, 
JNO. W. BREIDENTHAL, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


Not since the days of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has a mere statement of facts 
drawn from the pages of history been subject to such severe scrutiny and 
vindictive criticism as has Mrs. Emery’s little book, entitled “Seven Financial 
Conspiracies,” &c., within the past six months. 

During the presidential campaign over fifty thousand copies of this stir- 
ring document were circulated in the State of Kansas alone; and so effective 
was its influence on the side of the people that it was made the special object 
of attack by the ablest speakers of the great monopoly party of the State, by 
organized central committees, and by the most powerful and widely circulated 
Journals of the great Wall street party. 

Yet in all this fiery furnace of rage, vituperation, slander and abuse, not 
a break or a fracture was found in the harness of this glorious little book. Not 
a statement was disproved or a position overthrown. Republican speakers on 
the rostrum were seen to exhibit it to their audiences, to misread its pages, to 
use the most withering invectives in their denunciations, and then, in their 
rage, to dash it on the floor, to spit upon it and to stamp it with their feet ! 


A book worthy so much vindictive and apprehensive attention on the 
part of the enemies of popular liberty is no common production. This little 
book is, in our opinion, the most powerful and valuable document of its size 
now in use.—Junction City (Kan.) Tribune. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN NONCONFORMIST, 
WINFIELD, KAN. 

MRS. EMERY: 

You observe that Kansas comes up with 10,000 more U.L. votes than 
any other State in the Union, and in justice it should be known that the little 
“Seven Shooter” was the greatest agency and the strongest lever brought into 
service. It called out the fire of the enemy as nothing else. We shall need 
100,000 of them for 1889, for the U.L. Party means to save Kansas. The best 
thing outside of this State is the conversion of the St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, caused by the Editor reading your book. He comes out square and is 
now running a series of articles showing up the whole system. Let us take 
courage and keep up the fight. 

Yours, 
H. & L. VINCENT. 
Publishers Nonconformist. 


The people turned out en masse to do all honor to Mrs. S.E.V. Emery. 
The parade at 11:30 was immense. In the afternoon a very large and atten- 
tive audience gathered to listen to Mrs. Emery, who is one of the finest 
speakers it has ever been our good fortune to hear. For three hours she held 
her audience spellbound listening to the words of wisdom, eloquence and 
truth that she uttered; her very appearance is a benediction. She is a grand, 
good woman and that vast crowd testified its appreciation by frequently inter- 
rupting her with cheers and cries of, “that’s so,” etc. After the speaking the 
audience dispersed with three cheers for Mrs. Emery—long may she live to 
continue her grand and noble work of educating and elevating mankind.— 
Stafford (Kansas), Advocate. 


SHELBY, October 11, 1886. 

ED. TRIBUNE—Say to the people of Oceans county, through your 
paper, that if they get a chance to hear Sarah E.V. Emery during her course of 
lectures in the county this week, to do so by all means. In our opinion, and 
we voice the sentiment of the Shelby people without regard to party, the 
Michigan lecture platform has on it no abler speaker today than Mrs. Emery. 
Pleasing in her delivery, clear cut and decisive in her argument, with a 
remarkably strong and pleasing voice, Mrs. Emery will hold an audience for 
two hours, so still that you can hear a pin drop. Her subject, “Whither are we 
drifting ?” is political but not partisan. Dealing with the great questions which 
today demand attention at the hands of the people in a fair, impartial manner, 
and suggesting the remedy which in her opinion is most concise and common 


sense. Her lectures are free to everybody—Shelby Tribune (Shelby) 
Michigan. 


The Seven Financial Conspiracies was the principle weapon used by 
the stalwart Kansans in their memorable war with and defeat of the “Irredes- 
cent Dreamer,” John J. Ingalls. It is the best eye opener for the average voter 
now before the public and ought to be in the hands of every American citizen. 

CHAS. N. BROWN, 
Editor Alliance Defender. 


No pamphlet published has struck such terrible and effective blows as 
has this one. The eighty-second thousand is ready to be sent out. It goes 
right back to the root of these great evils and shows in a manner that will 
convince, how the servility of the people is being brought about by deep laid 
and foul conspiracies which have been carried out, and are now daily 
gnawing at the vitals of the republic—Non-Conformist, Winfield, Kansas. 


Mrs. Emery is of large build, physically, mentally and spiritually. She 
possesses a superb voice, well trained in the elocutionist arts, poised by such 
superior mental powers and a knowledge of her subjects, that made her 
master of the occasion. We have no power of pen, or language at command 
to do anything like justice to her speech. 

We have listened to Wendell Phillips, humanity’s silver tongued orator; 
to Henry Ward Beecher, the proud preacher of Plymouth church; to John B. 
Gough; to the forensic efforts of Roscoe Conklin and Carlisle; to the brant 
productions of “Sunset Cox” and polish of Gen Weaver, but never in all did 
we listen to such a speech as delivered by Mrs. Emery to 5,000 people at the 
Knights of Labor celebration. July 4th, 1887. From first to last she held them 
spellbound by the magic of her orator, the clearness of her argument and 
power of her logic. We shall not even attempt a review. Suffice it to say that 
5,000 people will never forget her burning words, portraying the wrongs that 
the wealth producers—the true business and laboring classes suffer under— 
and the true remedy—a national solution of the money question in the inter- 
ests of those classes.—The People’s Advocate, Independence, Iowa, July 7th, 
1887. 


Mrs. Emery’s Success Upon the Rostrum. 


At 2 p.m. the people gathered in Lafayette park, and listened to a long 
and interesting address by Mrs. Emery. The gathering was so large that not 
more than one-third of the people were able to hear the address. There were 
no newspaper men on the stand and a full report of the speech cannot be 
given. It is said to be one of the finest talks on the vital questions of the day 
made in Kansas this year. Mrs. Emery is a forcible writer and understands the 
history of our country as well as anyone that is on the public stage now. The 


talk was well received from first to last and made a good impression on the 
hearers.—Beacon, Great Bend, Kansas. 


One of the largest audiences ever assembled in the court house greeted 
the lady speaker last evening. Mrs. Emery, besides being an orator, proved 
herself to be a master of her subject, and her command of language was 
somewhat amazing to those at least who think that a lady is not capable of 
delivering an address in public, more especially when the subject chosen deals 
with the great political questions of the day.—Abilene (Kansas) Gazette. 


Mrs. S.E.V. Emery, a talented and interesting Union Labor lecturer, 
addressed a crowded house Tuesday evening. While we do not subscribe to 
the ULL. faith entirely, yet there is much to be commended in Mrs. E.’s speech, 
Her review of John Sherman and the relation his financial policy bears to the 
present stagnated condition of agriculture, her interpretations of the workings 
of the tariff laws, and the manner in which they have strangled labor, were 
unanswerable.—Girard Herald (Rep.) (Girard) Kansas. 


Mrs. Emery, of Lansing, delivered an address in the Congregational 
church last Monday evening, under the auspices of the W.C.T.U. Her lecture 
was a very intellectual production. With a woman’s pathetic pleading, she 
combine’s the convincing logic of a strong reasoner and the persuasive power 
of a graceful orator. She speaks with great ease and fluency, and is thor- 
oughly well posted.—Williamston Enterprise, (Williamston) Michigan. 


Mrs. Emery is a lady of fine presence, has a clear and powerful voice 
and an easy and often eloquent oratory which gives her front rank among 
platform speakers. She handled her theme with great skill and made a strong 
impression in favor of woman suffrage as necessary not only to the cause of 
temperance and other vital reforms, but the perpetuation of republican 
government. Senator Peffer and Congressman Simpson were present and in 
short speeches unqualifiedly indorsed the arguments of Mrs. Emery and 
pledged their adhesion to the reforms she advocated.—Emporia Daily 
Gazette. 


The late dailies contain Hon. John Sherman’s sharp reply to that 
remarkably powerful and popular little book, “The Seven Financial Conspira- 
cies.” More than 100,000 copies of this book have been sold in the past year. 
No woman ever trod foot on Shelby county soil whose sweet, persuasive 
eloquence thrilled people with more righteous fervor than did the words of 
Mrs. Emery at Lithia Springs last August——Our Best Words, Shelbyville, Ill., 
Nov 21,1891. 


DECLARATION OF CONDITIONS. 
[Adopted by the People’s Party at Omaha, July 4, 1892. 
drafted by Ignatius Donnell] 


Assembled upon the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the 
declaration of independence, the People’s Party of America, in their first 
national convention, invoking upon their action the blessing of Almighty God, 
puts forth in the name and on behalf of the people of this country the 
following preamble and declaration of principles: 

The conditions which surround us justify our co-operation; we meet in 
the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political and material ruin. 
Corruption dominates the ballot box, the Legislature, the Congress, and 
touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are demoralized, most of 
the States have been compelled to isolate the voters at the polling places to 
prevent universal intimidation or bribery. The newspapers are largely subsi- 
dized or muzzled, public opinion silenced; business prostrated; our homes 
covered with mortgages; labor impoverished and the land concentrating in 
the hands of the capitalists. The urban workmen are denied the right of orga- 
nization for self-protection; imported pauperized labor beats down their 
wages; a hireling standing army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to 
shoot them down, and they are rapidly degenerating into European condi- 
tions. The fruit of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal 
fortunes for a few, unprecedented in the history of mankind; and the posses- 
sors of these, in turn, despise the republic and endanger liberty. From the 
same prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed the two great classes 
—tramps and millionaires. 

The national power to create monopoly enriches bondholders; a vast 
public debt payable in legal tender currency has been funded into gold- 
bearing bonds, thereby adding millions to the burdens of the people. 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the dawn of history has 
been demonetized to add to the purchasing power of gold by increasing the 
value of all forms of property as well as human labor, and the supply of 
currency is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and 
enslave industry. A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
the two continents, and it is rapidly taking possession of the world. If not met 
and overthrown at once it forebodes terrible social convulsions, the destruc- 
tion of civilization, or the establishment of despotism. We have witnessed for 
more than a quarter of a century the struggles of the two great political parties 
for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon the 
suffering people. We charge that the controlling influences dominating both 
these parties have permitted the extending dreadful conditions to develop 
without serious effort to prevent or restrain them. Neither do they now 
promise us any substantial reform. They have agreed together to ignore in 
the coming campaign every issue but one. They promise to drown the 
outcries of plundered people with the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff, 


so that capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, trusts, watered stock, 
the demonetization of silver and the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost 
sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, lives and children on the altar 
of mammon; to destroy the multitude in order to secure corruption funds 
from the millionaires. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday of the nation, and filled 
with the spirit of the grand generation who established our independence, we 
seek to restore the government of the republic to the hands of “the plain 
people” with whose class it originated. We assert our purposes to be identical 
with the purposes of the national Constitution, to form a more perfect union, 
and establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty or 
ourselves and our posterity. 

We declare that this country can only endure as a free government 
while built upon the love of the whole people for each other and for the 
nation, that it cannot be pinned together by bayonets, that the civil war is 
over, and that every passion and resentment which grew out of it must die 
with it, and that we must be in fact as we are in name, one united brother- 
hood of free men. 

Our country finds its future confronted with conditions for which there 
is no precedent in the history of the world. We pledge ourselves that if given 
power we will labor to correct these evils by wise and reasonable legislation in 
accordance with the terms of our platform. 

We believe that the powers of government—in other words, of the 
people—should be expanded (as in the case of the postal service) as rapidly 
and as far as the good sense of an intelligent people and the teachings of 
experience shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice and poverty shall 
eventually cease in the land. 

While our sympathies as a party of reform are naturally on the side of 
every proposition which will tend to make men intelligent, virtuous and 
temperate, we nevertheless regard these questions—important as they are—as 
secondary to the issues now pressing for solution, and upon which not only 
our individual prosperity but the very existence of free institutions depend; 
and we ask all men to first help us to determine whether we are to have a 
republic to administrate, before we differ as to the conditions upon which it is 
to be administered; believing that the forces of reform this day organized will 
never cease to move forward until every wrong is remedied and equal rights 
and equal privileges securely established for all the men and women of this 
country. 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 
We declare that the union of the labor forces of the United States this 


day consummated shall be permanent and perpetual; may its spirit enter into 
all hearts for the salvation of the republic, and the uplifting of mankind. 


2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it, and every dollar taken from 
industry without an equivalent, is robbery. “If any will not work neither shall 
he eat.” The interests of rural and civic labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 

3. We believe that the time has come when the railroad corporations 
will either own the people or the people must own the railroads, and should 
the government enter upon the work of owning and managing all roads, we 
should favor an amendment to the Constitution by which all persons engaged 
in the government service shall be placed under a civil service regulation of 
the most rigid character so as to prevent the increase of the power of the 
national administration by the use of such additional government employes. 

FINANCE. 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, issued by the 
general government only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
and that without the issue of banking corporations; a just, equitable and effi- 
cient means of distribution direct to the people at a tax not to exceed 2 per 
cent. per annum to be provided as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, or a better system; also by payments in discharge of its 
obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, and hence we demand that all state and 
national revenues shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment economically and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established by the govern- 
ment for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people, and to facilitate 
exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation being a means of exchange and a public necessity, the 
government should own and operate the railroads in the interests of the 
people. 

The telegraph, telephone, like the postoffice system, being a necessity 
for the transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment in the interest of the people. 

LAND. 

The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, is the heritage of 
the people and should not be monopolized for speculative purposes, and 
alien ownership of land should be prohibited. All land now held by railways 
and other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all lands now 
owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the government and held for actual 
settlers only. 


Great leader Abraham Lincoln's second Annual Message to Congress 
December 1, 1862. 

//He still wants to ship negroes out of the country. He considers the National currency Bank System 
the best mode to provide National Currency, and he considers this bank-note currency the best the 
nation may ever have. Why Sarah not read this message we don't know.// 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Since your last annual assembling another year of health and bountiful harvests has 
passed, and while it has not pleased the Almighty to bless us with a return of peace, we can 
but press on, guided by the best light He gives us, trusting that in His own good time and 
wise way all will yet be well. 

The correspondence touching foreign affairs which has taken place during the last 
year is herewith submitted, in virtual compliance with a request to that effect made by the 
House of Representatives near the close of the last session of Congress. If the condition of 
our relations with other nations is less gratifying than it has usually been at former periods, 
it is certainly more satisfactory than a nation so unhappily distracted as we are might 
reasonably have apprehended. In the month of June last there were some grounds to expect 
that the maritime powers which at the beginning of our domestic difficulties so unwisely 
and unnecessarily, as we think, recognized the insurgents as a belligerent would soon 
recede from that position, which has proved only less injurious to themselves than to our 
own country. But the temporary reverses which afterwards befell the national arms, and 
which were exaggerated by our own disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto delayed that act 
of simple justice. 

The civil war, which has so radically changed for the moment the occupations and 
habits of the American people, has necessarily disturbed the social condition and affected 
very deeply the prosperity of the nations with which we have carried on a commerce that 
has been steadily increasing throughout a period of half a century. It has at the same time 
excited political ambitions and apprehensions which have produced a profound agitation 
throughout the civilized world. In this unusual agitation we have forborne from taking part 
in any controversy between foreign states and between parties or factions in such states. 
We have attempted no propagandism and acknowledged no revolution. But we have left to 
every nation the exclusive conduct and management of its own affairs. Our struggle has 
been, of course, contemplated by foreign nations with reference less to its own merits than 
to its supposed and often exaggerated effects and consequences resulting to those nations 
themselves. Nevertheless, complaint on the part of this Government, even if it were just, 
would certainly be unwise. The treaty with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave 
trade has been put into operation with a good prospect of complete success. It is an occa- 
sion of special pleasure to acknowledge that the execution of it on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government has been marked with a jealous respect for the authority of the United States 
and the rights of their moral and loyal citizens. 

The convention with Hanover for the abolition of the State dues has been carried 
into full effect under the act of Congress for that purpose. A blockade of 3,000 miles of 
seacoast could not be established and vigorously enforced in a season of great commercial 
activity like the present without committing occasional mistakes and inflicting uninten- 
tional injuries upon foreign nations and their subjects. A civil war occurring in a country, 
where foreigners reside and carry on trade under treaty stipulations is necessarily fruitful of 
complaints of the violation of neutral rights. All such collisions tend to excite misappre- 
hensions, and possibly to produce mutual reclamations between nations which have a 
common interest in preserving peace and friendship. In clear cases of these kinds I have so 
far as possible heard and redressed complaints which have been presented by friendly 
powers. There is still, however, a large and an augmenting number of doubtful cases upon 


which the Government is unable to agree with the governments whose protection is 
demanded by the claimants. There are, moreover, many cases in which the United States or 
their citizens suffer wrongs from the naval or military authorities of foreign nations which 
the governments of those states are not at once prepared to redress. I have proposed to 
some of the foreign states thus interested mutual conventions to examine and adjust such 
complaints. This proposition has been made especially to Great Britain, to France, to 
Spain, and to Prussia. In each case it has been kindly received, but has not yet been 
formally adopted. 

I deem it my duty to recommend an appropriation in behalf of the owners of the 
Norwegian bark Admiral P. Tordenskiold, which vessel was in May, 1861, prevented by the 
commander of the blockading force off Charleston from leaving that port with cargo, 
notwithstanding a similar privilege had shortly before been granted to an English vessel. I 
have directed the Secretary of State to cause the papers in the case to be communicated to 
the proper committees. 

Applications have been made to me by many free Americans of African descent to 
favor their emigration, with a view to such colonization as was contemplated in recent 
acts of Congress. Other parties, at home and abroad--some from interested motives, others 
upon patriotic considerations, and still others influenced by philanthropic sentiments--have 
suggested similar measures, while, on the other hand, several of the Spanish American 
Republics have protested against the sending of such colonies to their respective territories. 
Under these circumstances I have declined to move any such colony to any state without 
first obtaining the consent of its government, with an agreement on its part to receive and 
protect such emigrants in all the rights of freemen; and I have at the same time offered to 
the several States situated within the Tropics, or having colonies there, to negotiate with 
them, subject to the advice and consent of the Senate, to favor the voluntary emigration of 
persons of that class to their respective territories, upon conditions which shall be equal, 
just, and humane. Liberia and Hayti are as yet the only countries to which colonists of 
African descent from here could go with certainty of being received and adopted as citi- 
zens; and | regret to say such persons contemplating colonization do not seem so willing to 
migrate to those countries as to some others, nor so willing as I think their interest 
demands. I believe, however, opinion among them in this respect is improving, and that ere 
long there will be an augmented and considerable migration to both these countries from 
the United States. 

The new commercial treaty between the United States and the Sultan of Turkey has 
been carried into execution. 

A commercial and consular treaty has been negotiated, subject to the Senate's 
consent, with Liberia, and a similar negotiation is now pending with the Republic of Hayti. 
A considerable improvement of the national commerce is expected to result from these 
measures. Our relations with Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Austria, the Netherlands, Italy, Rome, and the other European States 
remain undisturbed. Very favorable relations also continue to be maintained with Turkey, 
Morocco, China, and Japan. 

During the last year there has not only been no change of our previous relations 
with the independent States of our own continent, but more friendly sentiments than have 
heretofore existed are believed to be entertained by these neighbors, whose safety and 
progress are so intimately connected with our own. This statement especially applies to 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru, and Chile. The commission under the 
convention with the Republic of New Granada closed its session without having audited 
and passed upon all the claims which were submitted to it. A proposition is pending to 
revive the convention, that it may be able to do more complete justice. The joint commis- 
sion between the United States and the Republic of Costa Rica has completed its labors and 
submitted its report. I have favored the project for connecting the United States with 


Europe by an Atlantic telegraph, and a similar project to extend the telegraph from San 
Francisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with the line which is being extended across the 
Russian Empire. The Territories of the United States, with unimportant exceptions have 
remained undisturbed by the civil war; and they are exhibiting such evidence of prosperity 
as justifies an expectation that some of them will soon be in a condition to be organized as 
States and be constitutionally admitted into the Federal Union. 

The immense mineral resources of some of those Territories ought to be developed 
as rapidly as possible. Every step in that direction would have a tendency to improve the 
revenues of the Government and diminish the burdens of the people. It is worthy of your 
serious consideration whether some extraordinary measures to promote that end can not be 
adopted. The means which suggests itself as most likely to be effective is a scientific 
exploration of the mineral regions in those Territories with a view to the publication of its 
results at home and in foreign countries--results which can not fail to be auspicious. 

The condition of the finances will claim your most diligent consideration. The vast 
expenditures incident to the military and naval operations required for the suppression of 
the rebellion have hitherto been met with a promptitude and certainty unusual in similar 
circumstances, and the public credit has been fully maintained. The continuance of the war, 
however, and the increased disbursements made necessary by the augmented forces now in 
the field demand your best reflections as to the best modes of providing the necessary 
revenue without injury to business and with the least possible burdens upon labor. 

The suspension of specie payments by the banks soon after the commencement of 
your last session made large issues of United States notes unavoidable. In no other way 
could the payment of the troops and the satisfaction of other just demands be so economi- 
cally or so well provided for. The judicious legislation of Congress, securing the 
receivability of these notes for loans and internal duties and making them a legal tender for 
other debts, has made them an universal currency, and has satisfied, partially at least, and 
for the time, the long-felt want of an uniform circulating medium, saving thereby to the 
people immense sums in discounts and exchanges. 

A return to specie payments, however, at the earliest period compatible with due 
regard to all interests concerned should ever be kept in view. Fluctuations in the value of 
currency are always injurious, and to reduce these fluctuations to the lowest possible point 
will always be a leading purpose in wise legislation. Convertibility, prompt and certain 
convertibility, into coin is generally acknowledged to be the best and surest safeguard 
against them; and it is extremely doubtful whether a circulation of United States notes 
payable in coin and sufficiently large for the wants of the people can be permanently, 
usefully, and safely maintained. 

Is there, then, any other mode in which the necessary provision for the public wants 
can be made and the great advantages of a safe and uniform currency secured ? 

I know of none which promises so certain results and is at the same time so unob- 
jectionable as the organization of banking associations, under a general act of Congress, 
well guarded in its provisions. To such associations the Government might furnish circu- 
lating notes, on the security of United States bonds deposited in the Treasury. These notes, 
prepared under the supervision of proper officers, being uniform in appearance and security 
and convertible always into coin, would at once protect labor against the evils of a vicious 
currency and facilitate commerce by cheap and safe exchanges. 

A moderate reservation from the interest on the bonds would compensate the 
United States for the preparation and distribution of the notes and a general supervision of 
the system, and would lighten the burden of that part of the public debt employed as securi- 
ties. The public credit, moreover, would be greatly improved and the negotiation of new 
loans greatly facilitated by the steady market demand for Government bonds which the 
adoption of the proposed system would create. It is an additional recommendation of the 
measure, of considerable weight, in my judgment, that it would reconcile as far as possible 


all existing interests by the opportunity offered to existing institutions to reorganize under 
the act, substituting only the secured uniform national circulation for the local and various 
circulation, secured and unsecured, now issued by them. 

The receipts into the treasury from all sources, including loans and balance from 
the preceding year, for the fiscal year ending on the 30th June, 1862, were 
$583,885,247.06, of which sum $49,056,397.62 were derived from customs; $1,795,331.73 
from the direct tax; from public lands, $152,203.77; from miscellaneous sources, 
$931,787.64; from loans in all forms, $529,692,460.50. The remainder, $2,257,065.80, was 
the balance from last year. 

The disbursements during the same period were: For Congressional, executive, and 
judicial purposes, $5,939.009.29; for foreign intercourse, $1,339,710.35; for miscellaneous 
expenses, including the mints, loans, Post-Office deficiencies, collection of revenue, and 
other like charges, $14,129,771.50; for expenses under the Interior Department, 985.52; 
under the War Department, $394,368,407.36; under the Navy Department, $42,674,569.69; 
for interest on public debt, $13,190,324.45; and for payment of public debt, including reim- 
bursement of temporary loan and redemptions, $96,096,922.09; making an aggregate of 
$570,841,700.25, and leaving a balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of July, 1862, of 
$13,043,546.81. 

It should be observed that the sum of $96,096,922.09, expended for reimburse- 
ments and redemption of public debt, being included also in the loans made, may be 
properly deducted both from receipts and expenditures, leaving the actual receipts for the 
year $487,788,324.97, and the expenditures $474,744,778.16. 

Other information on the subject of the finances will be found in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to whose statements and views I invite your most candid and 
considerate attention. 

The reports of the Secretaries of War and of the Navy are herewith transmitted. 
These reports, though lengthy, are scarcely more than brief abstracts of the very numerous 
and extensive transactions and operations conducted through those Departments. Nor 
could I give a summary of them here upon any principle which would admit of its being 
much shorter than the reports themselves. I therefore content myself with laying the reports 
before you and asking your attention to them. 

It gives me pleasure to report a decided improvement in the financial condition of 
the Post-Office Department as compared with several preceding years. The receipts for the 
fiscal year 1861 amounted to $8,349,296.40, which embraced the revenue from all the 
States of the Union for three quarters of that year. Notwithstanding the cessation of 
revenue from the so-called seceded States during the last fiscal year, the increase of the 
correspondence of the loyal States has been sufficient to produce a revenue during the same 
year of $8,299,820.90, being only $50,000 less than was derived from all the States of the 
Union during the previous year. The expenditures show a still more favorable result. The 
amount expended in 1861 was $13,606,759.11. For the last year the amount has been 
reduced to $11,125,364.13, showing a decrease of about $2,481,000 in the expenditures as 
compared with the preceding year, and about $3,750,000 as compared with the fiscal year 
1860. The deficiency in the Department for the previous year was $4,551,966.98. For the 
last fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,814.57. These favorable results are in part owing 
to the cessation of mail service in the insurrectionary States and in part to a careful review 
of all expenditures in that Department in the interest of economy. The efficiency of the 
postal service, it is believed, has also been much improved. The Postmaster-General has 
also opened a correspondence through the Department of State with foreign governments 
proposing a convention of postal representatives for the purpose of simplifying the rates of 
foreign postage and to expedite the foreign mails. This proposition, equally important to 
our adopted citizens and to the commercial interests of this country, has been favorably 
entertained and agreed to by all the governments from whom replies have been received. 


I ask the attention of Congress to the suggestions of the Postmaster-General in his 
report respecting the further legislation required, in his opinion, for the benefit of the postal 
service. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports as follows in regard to the public lands: 

The public lands have ceased to be a source of revenue. From the Ist July, 1861, to 
the 30th September, 1862, the entire cash receipts from the sale of lands were 
$137,476.26--a sum much less than the expenses of our land system during the same 
period. The homestead law, which will take effect on the Ist of January next, offers 
such inducements to settlers that sales for cash can not be expected to an extent suffi- 
cient to meet the expenses of the General Land Office and the cost of surveying and 
bringing the land into market. The discrepancy between the sum here stated as arising 
from the sales of the public lands and the sum derived from the same source as 
reported from the Treasury Department arises, as I understand, from the fact that the 
periods of time, though apparently, were not really coincident at the beginning point, 
the Treasury report including a considerable sum now which had previously been 
reported from the Interior, sufficiently large to greatly overreach the sum derived from 
the three months now reported upon by the Interior and not by the Treasury. 

The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have during the past year manifested a spirit of 
insubordination, and at several points have engaged in open hostilities against the white 
settlements in their vicinity. The tribes occupying the Indian country south of Kansas 
renounced their allegiance to the United States and entered into treaties with the insurgents. 
Those who remained loyal to the United States were driven from the country. The chief of 
the Cherokees has visited this city for the purpose of restoring the former relations of the 
tribe with the United States. He alleges that they were constrained by superior force to 
enter into treaties with the insurgents, and that the United States neglected to furnish the 
protection which their treaty stipulations required. 

In the month of August last the Sioux Indians in Minnesota attacked the settlements 
in their vicinity with extreme ferocity, killing indiscriminately men, women, and children. 
This attack was wholly unexpected, and therefore no means of defense had been prodded. 
It is estimated that not less than 800 persons were killed by the Indians, and a large amount 
of property was destroyed. How this outbreak was induced is not definitely known, and 
suspicions, which may be unjust, need not to be stated. Information was received by the 
Indian Bureau from different sources about the time hostilities were commenced that a 
simultaneous attack was to be made upon the white settlements by all the tribes between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. The State of Minnesota has suffered great 
injury from this Indian war. A large portion of her territory has been depopulated, and a 
severe loss has been sustained by the destruction of property. The people of that State 
manifest much anxiety for the removal of the tribes beyond the limits of the State as a guar- 
anty against future hostilities. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs will furnish full details. 
I submit for your especial consideration whether our Indian system shall not be remodeled. 
Many wise and good men have impressed me with the belief that this can be profitably 
done. 


I submit a statement of the proceedings of commissioners, which shows the 
progress that has been made in the enterprise of constructing the Pacific Railroad. And this 
suggests the earliest completion of this road, and also the favorable action of Congress 
upon the projects now pending before them for enlarging the capacities of the great canals 
in New York and Illinois, as being of vital and rapidly increasing importance to the whole 
nation, and especially to the vast interior region hereinafter to be noticed at some greater 
length. I purpose having prepared and laid before you at an early day some interesting and 
valuable statistical information upon this subject. The military and commercial importance 
of enlarging the Illinois and Michigan Canal and improving the Illinois River is presented 


in the report of Colonel Webster to the Secretary of War, and now transmitted to Congress. 
I respectfully ask attention to it. 

To carry out the provisions of the act of Congress of the 15th of May last, I have 
caused the Department of Agriculture of the United States to be organized. 

The Commissioner informs me that within the period of a few months this Depart- 
ment has established an extensive system of correspondence and exchanges, both at home 
and abroad, which promises to effect highly beneficial results in the development of a 
correct knowledge of recent improvements in agriculture, in the introduction of new prod- 
ucts, and in the collection of the agricultural statistics of the different States. 

Also, that it will soon be prepared to distribute largely seeds, cereals, plants, and 
cuttings, and has already published and liberally diffused much valuable information in 
anticipation of a more elaborate report, which will in due time be furnished, embracing 
some valuable tests in chemical science now in progress in the laboratory. 

The creation of this Department was for the more immediate benefit of a large class 
of our most valuable citizens, and I trust that the liberal basis upon which it has been orga- 
nized will not only meet your approbation, but that it will realize at no distant day all the 
fondest anticipations of its most sanguine friends and become the fruitful source of advan- 
tage to all our people. 

On the 22d day of September last a proclamation was issued by the Executive, a 
copy of which is herewith submitted. In accordance with the purpose expressed in the 
second paragraph of that paper, I now respectfully recall your attention to what may be 
called "compensated emancipation." 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its people, and its laws. The terri- 
tory is the only part which is of certain durability. "One generation passeth away and 
another generation cometh, but the earth abideth forever." It is of the first importance to 
duly consider and estimate this ever-enduring part. That portion of the earth's surface 
which is owned and inhabited by the people of the United States is well adapted to be the 
home of one national family, and it is not well adapted for two or more. Its vast extent and 
its variety of climate and productions are of advantage in this age for one people, whatever 
they might have been in former ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have brought 
these to be an advantageous combination for one united people. 

In the inaugural address I briefly pointed out the total inadequacy of disunion as a 
remedy for the differences between the people of the two sections. I did so in language 
which I can not improve, and which, therefore, I beg to repeat: 

One section of our country believes slavery is right and ought to be extended, 
while the other believes it is wrong and ought not to be extended. This is the only 
substantial dispute. The fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution and the law for the 
suppression of the foreign slave trade are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law 
can ever be in a community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports 
the law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation in both 
cases, and a few break over in each. This I think, can not be perfectly cured, and it 
would be worse in both cases after the separation of the sections than before. The 
foreign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived without 
restriction in one section, while fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would 
not be surrendered at all by the other. Physically speaking, we can not separate. We 
can not remove our respective sections from each other nor build an impassable wall 
between them. A husband and wife may be divorced and go out of the presence and 
beyond the reach of each other, but the different parts of our country can not do this. 
They can not but remain face to face, and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must 
continue between them, Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more advanta- 
geous or more satisfactory after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties 


easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, you can not fight always; 
and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions, as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you. 

There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a national boundary upon which to 
divide. Trace through, from east to west, upon the line between the free and slave country, 
and we shall find a little more than one-third of its length are rivers, easy to be crossed, and 
populated, or soon to be populated, thickly upon both sides; while nearly all its remaining 
length are merely surveyors' lines, over which people may walk back and forth without any 
consciousness of their presence. No part of this line can be made any more difficult to pass 
by writing it down on paper or parchment as a national boundary. The fact of separation, if 
it comes, gives up on the part of the seceding section the fugitive-slave clause, along with 
all other constitutional obligations upon the section seceded from, while I should expect no 
treaty stipulation would ever be made to take its place. 

But there is another difficulty. The great interior region bounded east by the 
Alleghanies, north by the British dominions, west by the Rocky Mountains, and south by 
the line along which the culture of corn and cotton meets, and which includes part of 
Virginia, part of Tennessee, all of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Territories of Dakota, Nebraska, and part of 
Colorado, already has above 10,000,000 people, and will have 50,000,000 within fifty 
years if not prevented by any political folly or mistake. It contains more than one-third of 
the country owned by the United States--certainly more than 1,000,000 square miles. Once 
half as populous as Massachusetts already is, it would have more than 75,000,000 people. 
A glance at the map shows that, territorially speaking, it is the great body of the Republic. 
The other parts are but marginal borders to it. the magnificent region sloping west from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific being the deepest and also the richest in undeveloped 
resources. In the production of provisions grains, grasses, and all which proceed from them 
this great interior region is naturally one of the most important in the world. Ascertain from 
the statistics the small proportion of the region which has as yet been brought into cultiva- 
tion, and also the large and rapidly increasing amount of its products, and we shall be 
overwhelmed with the magnitude of the prospect presented. And yet this region has no 
seacoast--touches no ocean anywhere. As part of one nation, its people now find, and may 
forever find, their way to Europe by New York, to South America and Africa by New 
Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco; but separate our common country into two nations, 
as designed by the present rebellion, and every man of this great interior region is thereby 
cut off from some one or more of these outlets, not perhaps by a physical barrier, but by 
embarrassing and onerous trade regulations. 

And this is true, wherever a dividing or boundary line may be fixed. Place it 
between the now free and slave country, or place it south of Kentucky or north of Ohio, and 
still the truth remains that none south of it can trade to any port or place north of it, and 
none north of it can trade to any port or place south of it, except upon terms dictated by a 
government foreign to them. These outlets, east, west, and south, are indispensable to the 
well-being of the people inhabiting and to inhabit this vast interior region. Which of the 
three may be the best is no proper question. All are better than either, and all of right 
belong to that people and to their successors forever. True to themselves, they will not ask 
where a line of separation shall be, but will vow rather that there shall be no such line. Nor 
are the marginal regions less interested in these communications to and through them to the 
great outside world. They, too, and each of them, must have access to this Egypt of the 
West without paying toll at the crossing of any national boundary. 

Our national strife springs not from our permanent part; not from the land we 
inhabit: not from our national homestead. There is no possible severing of this but would 
multiply and not mitigate evils among us. In all its adaptations and aptitudes it demands 


union and abhors separation. In fact, it would ere long force reunion, however much of 
blood and treasure the separation might have cost. Our strife pertains to ourselves--to the 
passing generations of men--and it can without convulsion be hushed forever with the 
passing of one generation. 
In this view I recommend the adoption of the following resolution and articles 
amendatory to the Constitution of the United States: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the 
following articles be proposed to the legislatures (or conventions) of the several States 
as amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of which articles, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the said legislatures (or conventions), to be valid as 
part or parts of the said Constitution, viz: 


ART.--. Every State wherein slavery now exists which shall abolish the same 
therein at any time or times before the Ist day of January., A.D. 1900, shall receive 
compensation from the United States as follows, to wit: 


The President of the United States shall deliver to every such State bonds of the 
United States bearing interest at the rate of per cent per annum to an amount equal to 
the aggregate sum of for each slave shown to have been therein by the Eighth 
Census of the United States, said bonds to be delivered to such State by installments or 
in one parcel at the completion of the abolishment, accordingly as the same shall 
have been gradual or at one time within such State; and interest shall begin to run 
upon any such bond only from the proper time of its delivery as aforesaid. Any State 
having received bonds as aforesaid and afterwards reintroducing or tolerating slavery 
therein shall refund to the United States the bonds so received, or the value thereof, 
and all interest paid thereon. 


ART--All slaves who shall have enjoyed actual freedom by the chances of the war 
at any time before the end of the rebellion shall be forever free; but all owners of such 
who shall not have been disloyal shall be compensated for them at the same rates as is 
provided for States adopting abolishment of slavery, but in such way that no slave 
shall be twice accounted for. 


ART.--Congress may appropriate money and otherwise provide for colonizing 
free colored persons with their own consent at any place or places without the United 
States. 


I beg indulgence to discuss these proposed articles at some length. Without slavery 
the rebellion could never have existed; without slavery it could not continue. 

Among the friends of the Union there is great diversity of sentiment and of policy 
in regard to slavery and the African race amongst us. Some would perpetuate slavery; 
some would abolish it suddenly and without compensation; some would abolish it gradu- 
ally and with compensation: some would remove the freed people from us, and some would 
retain them with us; and there are yet other minor diversities. Because of these diversities 
we waste much strength in struggles among ourselves. By mutual concession we should 
harmonize and act together. This would be compromise, but it would be compromise 
among the friends and not with the enemies of the Union. These articles are intended to 
embody a plan of such mutual concessions, if the plan shall be adopted, it is assumed that 
emancipation will follow, at least in several of the States. 

As to the first article, the main points are, first, the emancipation; secondly, the 
length of time for consummating it (thirty-seven years); and, thirdly, the compensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates of perpetual slavery, but 
the length of time should greatly mitigate their dissatisfaction. The time spares both races 


from the evils of sudden derangement--in fact, from the necessity of any derangement-- 
while most of those whose habitual course of thought will be disturbed by the measure will 
have passed away before its consummation. They will never see it. Another class will hail 
the prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate the length of time. They will feel that it 
gives too little to the now living slaves. But it really gives them much. It saves them from 
the vagrant destitution which must largely attend immediate emancipation in localities 
where their numbers are very great, and it gives the inspiring assurance that their posterity 
shall be free forever. The plan leaves to each State choosing to act under it to abolish 
slavery now or at the end of the century, or at any intermediate time, or by degrees 
extending over the whole or any part of the period, and it obliges no two States to proceed 
alike. It also provides for compensation, and generally the mode of making it. This, it 
would seem, must further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favor perpetual slavery, 
and especially of those who are to receive the compensation. Doubtless some of those who 
are to pay and not to receive will object. Yet the measure is both just and economical. Ina 
certain sense the liberation of slaves is the destruction of property--property acquired by 
descent or by purchase, the same as any other property. It is no less true for having been 
often said that the people of the South are not more responsible for the original introduction 
of this property than are the people of the North; and when it is remembered how unhesitat- 
ingly we all use cotton and sugar and share the profits of dealing in them, it may not be 
quite safe to say that the South has been more responsible than the North for its continu- 
ance. If, then, for a common object this property is to be sacrificed, is it not just that it be 
done at a common charge? 

And if with less money, or money more easily paid, we can preserve the benefits of 
the Union by this means than we can by the war alone, is it not also economical to do it? 
Let us consider it, then. Let us ascertain the sum we have expended in the war since 
compensated emancipation was proposed last March, and consider whether if that measure 
had been promptly accepted by even some of the slave States the same sum would not have 
done more to close the war than has been otherwise done. If so, the measure would save 
money, and in that view would be a prudent and economical measure. Certainly it is not so 
easy to pay something as it is to pay nothing, but it is easier to pay a large sum than it is to 
pay a larger one. And it is easier to pay any sum when we are able than it is to pay it before 
we are able. The war requires large sums, and requires them at once. The aggregate sum 
necessary for compensated emancipation of course would be large. But it would require no 
ready cash, nor the bonds even any faster than the emancipation progresses. This might 
not, and probably would not, close before the end of the thirty-seven years. At that time we 
shall probably have a hundred millions of people to share the burden, instead of thirty-one 
millions as now. And not only so, but the increase of our population may be expected to 
continue for a long time after that period as rapidly as before, because our territory will not 
have become full. I do not state this inconsiderately. At the same ratio of increase which 
we have maintained, on an average, from our first national census, in 1790, until that of 
1860, we should in 1900 have a population of 103,208,415. And why may we not continue 
that ratio far beyond that period? Our abundant room, our broad national homestead, is our 
ample resource. Were our territory as limited as are the British Isles, very certainly our 
population could not expand as stated. Instead of receiving the foreign born as now, we 
should be compelled to send part of the native born away. But such is not our condition. 
We have 2,963,000 square miles. Europe has 3,800,000, with a population averaging 73 
1/3 persons to the square mile. Why may not our country at some time average as many? Is 
it less fertile? Has it more waste surface by mountains, rivers, lakes, deserts, or other 
causes? Is it inferior to Europe in any natural advantage? If, then, we are at some time to be 
as populous as Europe, how soon? As to when this may be, we can judge by the past and 
the present; as to when it will be, if ever, depends much on whether we maintain the Union. 
Several of our States are already above the average of Europe 73 1/3 to the square mile. 


Massachusetts has 157; Rhode Island, 133; Connecticut, 99; New York and New Jersey, 
each 80. Also two other great States, Pennsylvania and Ohio, are not far below, the former 
having 63 and the latter 59. The States already above the European average, except New 
York, have increased in as rapid a ratio since passing that point as ever before, while no one 
of them is equal to some other parts of our country in natural capacity for sustaining a 
dense population. 

Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its population and ratio of increase 
for the several decennial periods to be as follows: 


Year Population Ratio of increase. 
Per cent. 
1790 3,929,827 0 eee 
1800 5,304,937 35.02 
1810 7,239,814 36.45 
1820 9,638,131 36.45 
1830 12,866,020 33.49 
1840 17,069,453 32.67 
1850 23,191,876 35.87 
1860 31,443,790 35.58 


This shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 per cent in population through 
the seventy years from our first to our last census vet taken. It is seen that the ratio of 
increase at no one of these seven periods is either 2 per cent below or 2 per cent above the 
average, thus showing how inflexible, and consequently how reliable, the law of increase in 
our case is. Assuming that it will continue, it gives the following results: 


Year Population 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 56,967,216 
1890 76,677,872 
1900 103,208,415 
1910 138,918,526 
1920 186,984,335 
1930 251,680,914 


These figures show that our country may be as populous as Europe now is at some 
point between 1920 and 1930--say about 1925--our territory, at 73 1/3 persons to the square 
mile, being of capacity to contain 217,186,000. 

And we will reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relinquish the chance by the 
folly and evils of disunion or by long and exhausting war springing from the only great 
element of national discord among us. While it can not be foreseen exactly how much one 
huge example of secession, breeding lesser ones indefinitely, would retard population, civi- 
lization, and prosperity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would be very great and 
injurious. 

The proposed emancipation would shorten the war, perpetuate peace, insure this 
increase of population, and proportionately the wealth of the country. With these we should 
pay all the emancipation would cost, together with our other debt, easier than we should 
pay our other debt without it. If we had allowed our old national debt to run at 6 per cent 
per annum, simple interest, from the end of our revolutionary struggle until to-day, without 
paying anything on either principal or interest, each man of us would owe less upon that 
debt now than each man owed upon it then; and this because our increase of men through 
the whole period has been greater than 6 per cent--has run faster than the interest upon the 
debt. Thus time alone relieves a debtor nation, so long as its population increases faster 
than unpaid interest accumulates on its debt. 

This fact would be no excuse for delaying payment of what is justly due, but it 
shows the great importance of time in this connection--the great advantage of a policy by 
which we shall not have to pay until we number 100,000,000 what by a different policy we 
would have to pay now, when we number but 31,000,000. In a word, it shows that a dollar 


will be much harder to pay for the war than will be a dollar for emancipation on the 
proposed plan. And then the latter will cost no blood, no precious life. It will be a saving 
of both. 

As to the second article, I think it would be impracticable to return to bondage the 
class of persons therein contemplated. Some of them, doubtless, in the property sense 
belong to loyal owners, and hence provision is made in this article for compensating such. 
The third article relates to the future of the freed people. It does not oblige, but merely 
authorizes Congress to aid in colonizing such as may consent. This ought not to be 
regarded as objectionable on the one hand or on the other, insomuch as it comes to nothing 
unless by the mutual consent of the people to be deported and the American voters, through 
their representatives in Congress. 

I can not make it better known than it already is that I strongly favor colonization; 
and yet I wish to say there is an objection urged against free colored persons remaining in 
the country which is largely imaginary, if not sometimes malicious. 

It is insisted that their presence would injure and displace white labor and white 
laborers. If there ever could be a proper time for mere catch arguments, that time surely is 
not now. In times like the present men should utter nothing for which they would not will- 
ingly be responsible through time and in eternity. Is it true, then, that colored people can 
displace any more white labor by being free than by remaining slaves? If they stay in their 
old places, they jostle no white laborers; if they leave their old places, they leave them open 
to white laborers. Logically, there is neither more nor less of it. Emancipation, even 
without deportation, would probably enhance the wages of white labor, and very surely 
would not reduce them. Thus the customary amount of labor would still have to be 
performed--the freed people would surely not do more than their old proportion of it, and 
very probably for a time would do less, leaving an increased part to white laborers, bringing 
their labor into greater demand, and consequently enhancing the wages of it. With deporta- 
tion, even to a limited extent, enhanced wages to white labor is mathematically certain. 
Labor is like any other commodity in the market--increase the demand for it and you 
increase the price of it. Reduce the supply of black labor by colonizing the black laborer 
out of the country, and by precisely so much you increase the demand for and wages of 
white labor. 

But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm forth and cover the whole land. 
Are they not already in the land? Will liberation make them any more numerous? Equally 
distributed among the whites of the whole country, and there would be but one colored to 
seven whites. Could the one in any way greatly disturb the seven? There are many commu- 
nities now having more than one free colored person to seven whites and this without any 
apparent consciousness of evil from it. The District of Columbia and the States of Mary- 
land and Delaware are all in this condition. The District has more than one free colored to 
six whites, and yet in its frequent petitions to Congress I believe it has never presented the 
presence of free colored persons as one of its grievances. But why should emancipation 
South send the free people North? People of any color seldom run unless there be some- 
thing to run from. Heretofore colored people to some extent have fled North from bondage, 
and now, perhaps, from both bondage and destitution. But if gradual emancipation and 
deportation be adopted, they will have neither to flee from. Their old masters will give 
them wages at least until new laborers can be procured, and the freedmen in turn will gladly 
give their labor for the wages till new homes can be found for them in congenial climes 
and with people of their own blood and race. This proposition can be trusted on the 
mutual interests involved. And in any event, can not the North decide for itself whether to 
receive them ? 

Again, as practice proves more than theory in any case, has there been any irruption 
of colored people northward because of the abolishment of slavery in this District last 
spring ? 


What I have said of the proportion of free colored persons to the whites in the 
District is from the census of 1860, having no reference to persons called contrabands nor 
to those made free by the act of Congress abolishing slavery here. 

The plan consisting of these articles is recommended, not but that a restoration of 
the national authority would be accepted without its adoption. 

Nor will the war nor proceedings under the proclamation of September 22, 1862, be 
stayed because of the recommendation of this plan. Its timely adoption, I doubt not, would 
bring restoration, and thereby stay both. 

And notwithstanding this plan, the recommendation that Congress provide by law 
for compensating any State which may adopt emancipation before this plan shall have been 
acted upon is hereby earnestly renewed. Such would be only an advance part of the plan, 
and the same arguments apply to both. 

This plan is recommended as a means, not in exclusion of, but additional to, all 
others for restoring and preserving the national authority throughout the Union. The 
subject is presented exclusively in its economical aspect. The plan would, I am confident, 
secure peace more speedily and maintain it more permanently than can be done by force 
alone, while all it would cost, considering amounts and manner of payment and times of 
payment, would be easier paid than will be the additional cost of the war if we rely solely 
upon force. It is much, very much, that it would cost no blood at all. 

The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. It can not become such 
without the concurrence of, first, two-thirds of Congress, and afterwards three-fourths of 
the States. The requisite three-fourths of the States will necessarily include seven of the 
slave States. Their concurrence, if obtained, will give assurance of their severally adopting 
emancipation at no very distant day upon the new constitutional terms. This assurance 
would end the struggle now and save the Union forever. 

I do not forget the gravity which should characterize a paper addressed to the 
Congress of the nation by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, nor do I forget that some of 
you are my seniors, nor that many of you have more experience than I in the conduct of 
public affairs. Yet I trust that in view of the great responsibility resting upon me you will 
perceive no want of respect to yourselves in any undue earnestness I may seem to display. 

Is it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if adopted, would shorten the war, and 
thus lessen its expenditure of money and of blood? Is it doubted that it would restore the 
national authority and national prosperity and perpetuate both indefinitely? Is it doubted 
that we here--Congress and Executive can secure its adoption? Will not the good people 
respond to a united and earnest appeal from us? Can we, can they, by any other means so 
certainly or so speedily assure these vital objects? We can succeed only by concert. It is not 
"Can any of us imagine better?" but "Can we all do better?" Object whatsoever is possible, 
still the question recurs, "Can we do better?" The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall 
ourselves, and then we shall save our country. 

Fellow-citizens, we can not escape history. We of this Congress and this Adminis- 
tration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance 
can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation. We say we are for the Union. The world will 
not forget that we say this. We know how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it. We, even we here, hold the power and bear the responsibility. In 
giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free--honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 
Other means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just--a 
way which if followed the world will forever applaud and God must forever bless. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


---Brigadier Garfield had been fond and an active proponent of targeting and attacking civilians 
and their dwelling places and their food supplies. After the war against the South, James Garfield 
joined the House of Representatives. 


"It is my clear conviction that the most formidable danger with which the country is now threat- 
ened is a large increase in the volume of paper money." ---James Garfield, House, May 15, 1868. 
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THE CurrENcY CONFLICT 
by James Abram Garfield 


In the autumn of 1862 I spent several weeks with Secretary Chase, and 
was permitted to share his studies of the financial questions which were then 
engrossing his attention. He was preparing to submit to Congress his matured 
plans for a system of banking and currency to meet the necessities of the war, 
and this subject formed the chief theme of his conversation. He was specially 
anxious to work out in his own mind the probable relations of greenbacks to 
gold, to the five-twenty bonds, to the proposed national bank-notes, and to 
the business of the country. One evening the conversation turned on some 
question relating to the laws of motion, and Mr. Chase asked for a definition 
of motion. Some one answered, "Matter is inert; spirit alone can move; 
therefore motion is the spirit of God made manifest in matter." The secretary 
said: "If that is a good definition, then legal-tender notes must be the devil 
made manifest in paper; for no man can foresee what mischief they may do 
when they are once let loose." He gravely doubted whether that war-born 
spirit, summoned to serve us in a dreadful emergency, would be mustered out 
of service with honor when the conflict should end, or, at the return of peace, 
would capture public opinion and enslave the nation it had served. To what 
extent his fears were well founded may be ascertained by comparing the 
present state of the public mind in regard to the principles of monetary science 
with that which prevailed when our existing financial machinery was set up. 

More than a million votes will be cast at the next presidential election 
by men who were school-boys in their primers when the great financial 
measures of 1862 were adopted; and they do not realize how fast or how far 
the public mind has drifted. The log-book of this extraordinary voyage cannot 
be read too often. Let it be constantly borne in mind that fourteen years ago 
the American people considered themselves well instructed in the leading 


In this essay James Garfield(1831-1881) takes on the monetary reformists and paper advo- 
cates; and once again clearly states where he stands on the issue. Of course, book-peddlers and their 
groupies never read this piece. From Mr. Garfield's article we find out that quote fabrication was the 
bread and butter of the monetary reformists from the very beginning; little did Garfield know --or 
could have imagined-- that soon as he died, he and a quote blamed on him, too, became part of the 
regurgitators' fodder, and James Garfield was presented to ignorant groupies as someone who opposed 
bankers and their system and for this reason was assassinated by them. 


doctrines of monetary science. They had enjoyed, or rather suffered, an 
extraordinary experience. There was hardly an experiment in banking and 
currency that they or their fathers had not fully tested. 

The Currency Doctrines of 1862. 

The statesmen of that period, the leaders of public thought, and the 
people of all political parties were substantially unanimous in the opinion that 
the only safe instrument of exchange known among men was standard coin, 
or paper convertible into coin at the will of the holder. I will not affirm that 
this opinion was absolutely unanimous; for doubtless there was here and 
there a dreamer who looked upon paper money as a sort of fetich, and was 
ready to crown it as a god. There are always a few who believe in the 
quadrature of the circle and the perpetual motion. I recently met a cultivated 
American who is a firm believer in Buddha, and rejoices in the hope of 
attaining Nirvana beyond the grave. The gods of Greece were discrowned 
and disowned by the civilized world a thousand years ago; yet within the last 
generation an eminent English scholar attested his love for classical learning 
and his devotion to the Greek mythology by actually sacrificing a bull to 
Jupiter, in the back parlor of his house in London. So, in 1862, there may 
have been followers of William Lowndes and of John Law among our people, 
and here and there a philosopher who dreamed of an ideal standard of value 
stripped of all the grossness of so coarse and vulgar a substance as gold. But 
they dwelt apart in silence, and their opinions made scarce a ripple on the 
current of public thought. 

No one can read the history of that year without observing the great 
reluctance, the apprehension, the positive dread, with which the statesmen 
and people of that day ventured upon the experiment of making treasury 
notes a legal tender for private debts. They did it under the pressure of an 
overmastering necessity, to meet the immediate demands of the war, and with 
a most determined purpose to return to the old standard at the earliest 
possible moment. Indeed, the very act that made the greenbacks a legal 
tender provided the effective means for retiring them. Distressing as was the 
crisis, urgent as was the need, a large number of the best and most patriotic 
men in Congress voted against the act. The ground of their opposition was 
well expressed by Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois, who, after acknowledging the 
unparalleled difficulties and dangers of the situation, said, "There is no 
precipice, there is no chasm, there is no possible bottomless, yawning gulf 
before the nation so appalling, so ruinous, as this same bill that is before us." 

Of those who supported the measure, not one defended it as a perma- 
nent policy. All declared that they did not abate a jot of their faith in the 
soundness of the old doctrines. Thaddeus Stevens said, "This bill is a measure 
of necessity, not of choice. No one would willingly issue paper currency not 
redeemable on demand, and make it a legal tender. It is never desirable to 
depart from the circulating medium which, by the common consent of civi- 
lized nations, forms the standard of value." 


In the Senate the legal-tender clause was adopted by only five majority. 
The senators who supported it were keenly alive to its dangerous character. 
Mr. Fessenden, chairman of the committee on finance, said of the bill, "It 
proposes something utterly unknown in this government from its foundation: 
a resort to a measure of doubtful constitutionality, to say the least of it, which 
has always been denounced as ruinous to the credit of any government which 
has recourse to it; ... a measure which, when it has been tried by other coun- 
tries, as it often has been, has always proved a disastrous failure." With 
extreme reluctance he supported the bill, but said the committee was bound 
"that an assurance should be given to the country that it was to be resorted to 
only as a policy; that it was what it professed to be, but a temporary measure. 
I have not heard any man express a contrary opinion, or, at least, any man 
who has spoken on the subject in Congress. ... All the gentlemen who have 
written on the subject, except some wild speculators on currency, have 
declared that as a policy it would be ruinous to any people; and it has been 
defended, as I have stated, simply and solely upon the ground that it is to be a 
single measure standing alone, and not to be repeated. ... It is put upon the 
ground of absolute, overwhelming necessity." 

Mr. Sumner,’? who supported the bill, said, "Surely we must all be 
against paper money, we must insist upon maintaining the integrity of the 
government, and we must all set our faces against any proposition like the 
present except as a temporary expedient, rendered imperative by the exigency 
of the hour. ... A remedy which at another moment you would reject is now 
proposed. Whatever may be the national resources, they are not now in 
reach except by summary process. Reluctantly, painfully, I consent that the 
process should issue. And yet I cannot give such a vote without warning the 
government against the dangers from such an experiment. The medicine of 
the constitution must not become its daily bread." 

Such was the unanimous sentiment which animated Congress in 
making its solemn pledge to return to the old path as soon as the immediate 
danger should pass. The close of the war revealed some change of opinion, 
but the purpose of 1862 was still maintained. December 18, 1865, the House 
of Representatives resolved, "That the House cordially concurs in the views of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the 
currency with a view to as early a resumption of specie payments as the busi- 
ness interest of the country will permit; and we hereby pledge cooperative 
action to this end as speedily as practicable." This resolution was adopted on 
a call of the ayes and noes, by the decisive vote of one hundred and forty-four 
to six. 

The last ten years have witnessed such a change of sentiment as 
seldom occurs in one generation. During that time, we have had a Babel of 


19 Charles Sumner was a leading radical reconstructionist and he wanted the united States 
reorganized under the firm control of a central government; greenbacks were means to that end, and for 
that reason he supported the legal-tender clause; he also voted for the national currency bank act --indi- 
cating that he had no objection whatever to paper money, as long as it was bank-issued paper money 


conflicting theories. Every exploded financial dogma of the last two hundred 
years has been revived and advocated.”” Congresses and political parties 
have been agitated and convulsed by the discussion of old and new schemes 
to escape from the control of the universal laws of value, and to reach pros- 
perity and wealth without treading the time-worn path of honest industry and 
solid values. All this recalls Mr. Chase's definition of irredeemable paper 
money. 

The great conflict of opinion resulting from this change of sentiment 
finds expression in the cries of "hard money" and "soft money" which have 
been so constantly echoed from State to State during the last six months. 
Following these as rallying-cries, the people are assembled in hostile political 
camps, from which they will soon march out to fight the presidential battle of 
1876. 

The recently invented term "soft money" does not convey a very 
precise notion of the doctrine it is intended to describe. In fact, it is applied to 
the doctrines of several distinct groups of theorists, who differ widely among 
themselves, but who all agree in opposing a return to specie as the basis of 
our monetary system. The scope of these opinions will be seen in the declara- 
tions which recent public discussions have brought forth. 

(1.) Most of the advocates of soft money deny that political economy is 
a universal science. They insist that each nation should have a political 
economy of its own. In pursuance of this opinion, they affirm that our 
country should have a standard of value peculiar to itself, and a circulating 
medium which other nations will not use; in short, a non-exportable currency. 
The following quotation will serve as examples. 

W.D. Kelley:--- "Beyond the sea, in foreign lands, it [our greenback 
currency] fortunately is not money; but, sir, when have we had such an 
unbroken career of prosperity in business as since we adopted this non- 
exportable currency ?" 

Henry C. Baird's motto:-- "Money should be a thing of or belonging to 
a country, not of the world. An exportable commodity is not fitted to be 
money." 

Benjamin Butler:-- "I desire the dollar to be made of such material that 
it shall never be exported or desirable to carry it out of the country." (Cooper 
Institute, N.Y., October 15, 1875.) 

The venerable Henry C. Carey, under date of August 15, 1875, 
addressed a long letter to the chairman of the Detroit Greenback Convention, 
in which he argues that this country ought to "maintain permanently a non- 
exportable circulation." He says, "This important idea was first promulgated 
by Mr. Rauget, thirty-six years ago." 

I will quote one other financial authority, which shows that the honor of 
this discovery does not belong to Rauget, nor to the present century. In his 


20 so what happened between December 1865 and 1875 ? what made the people learn a lesson 
the hard way ? 


work entitled, "Money and Trade considered: with a Proposal for Supplying 
the Nation with Money," published at Edinburgh, 1705, John Law says:-- 

"If a money be established that has no intrinsick value, and its extrinsick 
value be such as it will not be exported, nor will it be less than the demand for 
it within the country, wealth and power will be attained, and will be less 
precarious. ... The paper money herein proposed being always equal in quan- 
tity to the demand, the people will be employed, the country improved, 
manufacture advanced, trade --domestic and foreign-- carried on, and wealth 
and power attained; and [it] not being liable to be exported, the people will 
not be set idle, etc., and wealth and power will be less precarious." 

The subsequent experiments of Law are fitting commentaries. 


(2.) They propose to abandon altogether the use of gold and silver as 
standards of value or instruments of exchange, and hold that the stamp of the 
government, not the value of the material on which it is impressed, constitutes 
money. 

"I want the dollar stamped on some convenient and cheap material, of 
the least possible intrinsic value, ... and I desire that the dollar so issued shall 
never be redeemed." (Hon. B.F Butler, Cooper Institute.) 

"A piece of pig-metal is just as much money as a piece of gold, until the 
public authority has stamped it, and said that it shall be taken for so much. ... 
Suppose, then, that instead of taking a bar of silver or a bar of pig-metal, the 
government of the United States takes a piece of paper, called a greenback, 
and says that this shall pass for a legal tender in the receipt and expenditure of 
government dues, and in all the transactions of the people. Suppose this 
government to be a government of good standing, of sound credit, and 
responsible for its paper. This dollar thus stamped, instead of a piece of metal 
being stamped, is to all intents and purposes equivalent to a silver dollar when 
it has been made such by the government of the United States." (Campaign 
speech of Governor Allen, Gallipolis, Ohio, July 21, 1875.) 

"The use of gold or other merchandise as money is a barbarism 
unworthy of the age. " (Wallace P Groom, New York.) 

"The pretense of redemption in gold and silver is of necessity a delusion 
and an absurdity." (Britton Armstrong Hill, Missouri.) 

"The government can make money of any material and of any shape 
and value it pleases." (Hon. O.S. Halsted, New Jersey.) 


(3.) They are not agreed among themselves as to what this new soft 
money shall be. They do agree, however, that the national banking system 
shall be abolished, and that whatever currency may be adopted shall be 
issued directly from the treasury, as the only money of the nation. Three 
forms are proposed:-- 

First. The legal tenders we now have, their volume to be increased and 
their redemption indefinitely postponed. The advocates of this form are the 


inflationists proper, who care more for the volume than the character of the 
currency. 

Second. "Absolute money;" that is, printed pieces of paper, called 
dollars, to be the only standard of value, the only legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, the only circulating medium. The advocates of this kind of 
"money," though few in numbers, claim the highest place as philosophers. 

The ablest defense of this doctrine will be found in a brochure of one 
hundred and eighteen pages, by Britton Armstrong Hill, published in St. Louis 
during the present year and entitled Absolute Money. The author says (page 
53):--"If such national legal-tender money is not of itself sovereign and abso- 
lute, but must be convertible into some other substance or thing, before it can 
command universal circulation, what matters it whether that other substance 
or thing be interest-bearing bonds or gold or silver coin ? ... The coin despo- 
tism cannot be broken by substituting in its place the despotism of interest- 
bearing bonds." 

Third. A legal-tender note not redeemable, but exchangeable, at the 
will of the holder, for a bond of the United States bearing 3.65 per cent, 
interest, which bond shall in turn be exchangeable, at the will of the holder, 
for legal-tender notes. In order that this currency shall be wholly emancipated 
from the tyranny and barbarism of gold and silver, most of its advocates insist 
that the interest on the bonds shall be paid in the proposed paper money. 
This financial perpetual-motion is regarded as the great discovery of our era, 
and there are numerous claimants for the honor of being the first to discover 
it. 

My. Wallace P Groom, of New York, has characterized this currency in 
a paragraph which has been so frequently quoted, that it may be fairly called 
their creed. It is in these words:-- "In the interchangeability (at the option of 
the holder) of national paper money with government bonds bearing a fixed 
rate of interest, there is a subtle principle that will regulate the movements of 
finance and commerce as accurately as the motion of the steam-engine is 
regulated by its governor. Such PAPER MONEY TOKENS would be much 
nearer perfect measures of value than gold or silver ever have been or ever 
can be. The use of gold or other merchandise as money is a barbarism 
unworthy of the age." 

(4.) The paper-money men are unanimous in the opinion that the 
financial crisis of 1873 was caused by an insufficient supply of currency, and 
that a large increase will stimulate industry, restore prosperity, and largely 
augment the wealth of this country. Hon. Alexander Campbell, of Illinois, a 
leading writer of the soft-money school, thinks there should now be in circula- 
tion not less than $1,290,000,000 of legal-tender notes. (North-Western 
Review, November, 1873, page 152.) 

John G. Drew, another prominent writer, insists that "as England is an 
old and settled country, and we are just building ours," we ought to have at 
least $60 per capita, or an aggregate of $2,500,000,000. (Our Currency: 
What it is, and what it should be.) 


No doubt the very large vote in Ohio and Pennsylvania in favor of soft 
money resulted, in great measure, from the depressed state of industry and 
trade, and a vague hope that the adoption of these doctrines would bring 
relief. The discussion in both States was able; and, toward the close of the 
campaign, it was manifest that sound principles were every day gaining 
ground. Important as was the victory in those States, it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the struggle is ended. The advocates of soft money are deter- 
mined and aggressive, and they confidently believe they will be able to 
triumph in 1876. 

It ought to be observed, as an interesting fact of current history, that the 
soft-money men are making and collecting a literature which cannot fail to 
delight the antiquarian and the reader of curiosities of literature. They are 
ransacking old libraries to find any 
"quaint and curious 
Volume of forgotten lore" 

which may give support to their opinions. In a recent pamphlet, Henry 
Carey Baird refers to Andrew Yarranton as "the father of English political 
economy." The forgotten treatise which is now enrolled among the patristic 
books of the new school was published in London in 1677, and is entitled 
"England's Improvement by Sea and Land. To outdo the Dutch without 
Fighting, to pay Debts without Moneys, and to set at work all the Poor of 
England with the Growth of our own Lands." 

The author proposes a public bank, based on the registered value of 
houses and lands, "the credit whereof making paper go in trade equal with 
ready money, yea better, in many parts of the world, than money." He was 
perhaps the first Englishman who suggested a currency based on land. On 
pages 30-33 of his book may be found his draft of a proposed law, which 
provides "that all bonds or bills issued on such registered houses may be trans- 
ferable, and shall pass and be good from man to man in the nature of bills of 
exchange." 

The writings of John Law are also finding vigorous defenders. Britton 
A. Hill, in the pamphlet already quoted, devotes a chapter to his memory, 
compares him favorably with Leibnitz and Newton, and says, "John Law is 
justly regarded as one of the most profound thinkers of his age, in that he 
originated the first fundamental principle of this proposed absolute money." 
The admirers of "father" Yarranton should see to it that the outdoer of the 
Dutch is not robbed of his honors by the great Scotsman. 

English history is being hunted through to find some comfort for the 
new doctrines in the writings of that small minority who resisted the Bullion 
Report of 1810 and the resumption of cash payments in 1819, and continued 
to denounce them afterwards. History must be rewritten. We must learn that 
Mathias Attwood (who?), not Lord Liverpool, Huskisson, or Peel, was the 
fountain of financial wisdom.* 


$ Garfield did not want to know that Mathias Attwood was a member of Parliament in 1819; 
in 1832 he was called before the Select Committee on the state of Agriculture as expert witness to 


Doubleday, whom no English writer has thought it worth while to 
answer, is much quoted by the new school, and they have lately come to feel 
the profoundest respect for Sir Archibald Alison, because of his extravagant 
assault upon the Resumption Act of 1819. Alison holds a place in English 
literature chiefly because he wrote a work which fills a gap in English history 
not otherwise filled. In 1846 he wrote a pamphlet entitled "England in 1815 
and 1845; or, a Sufficient and a Contracted Currency," which the subsequent 
financial and commercial events in his country have so fully refuted that it has 
slept for a generation in the limbo of things forgotten. It is now unearthed, 
and finds an honored place in the new literature. 

As a specimen of Alison's financial wisdom, we quote the following 
(pages 2,3): "The eighteen years of war between 1797 and 1815 were, as all 
the world knows, the most glorious and, taken as a whole, the most pros- 
perous that Great Britain has ever known. ... Never has a prosperity so 
universal and unheard-of pervaded every department of the empire." He 
then enumerates the evidences of this prosperity, and prominent among them 
is this: "While the revenue raised by taxation was but £21,000,000 in 1796, it 
had reached £72,000,000 in 1815; and the total expenditures from taxes and 
loans had reached £117,000,000 in 1815." Happy people, whose burdens of 
taxation were quadrupled in eighteen years, and whose expenses, consumed 
in war, exceeded their revenues by the sum of $225,000,000 in gold ! 

The inflationists have not been so fortunate in augmenting their literary 
store from the writings and speeches of our early American statesmen. Still, 


testify as to what was and was not said in Parliament before the Act of 1819 was passed (Robert Peel's 
resumption of specie payment); at the time he and the banker Baring, warned of the consequences, 
that the fall in prices would be at least 25% and may be as much as 50%; future bore them out. 
question: 

“Do you remember what was stated at the time in Parliament on that subject—that the Act 
of 1819, would not alter prices more than four or five per cent. at the utmost ?” 

Mr. Attwood: 

“Tt was never stated that the abolition of the silver standard would alter prices at all. It was 
stated, with reference to the Act of 1819, which established the present standard, that this would alter 
prices to the extent of four, or perhaps five per cent. A member of the Committee of 1819, stated in his 
place in the House of Commons, nine years after that time, that he, as a member of the Committee, was 
entirely misled as to the character of the measure which was founded on its recommendation and 
report. He stated that, in his belief, every member of that committee was similarly misled; he 
addressed himself to the Chairman to ask if this was not so; he stated that the Committee, entirely 
inexperienced in such matters, were misled by witnesses perfectly uninformed, who talked of a fall of 
prices of four or five per cent., when it was since rendered undeniable that a fall of prices had been 
produced, and an alteration in the value of money, not of four or five per cent., but of twenty, thirty, or 
forty per cent; that if the character of that measure, the Act of 1819, had been known to him he would 
not have voted for such a measure, or supported it in the House or in the Committee, nor did he believe 
that any one member of the Committee, knowing the character of the measure, would have supported 
it, or that the Chairman of the Committee would have done so.” 
question: 

Was not Mr. Robert Peel the Chairman alluded to ? 

Mr. Attwood: 

"yes, He was present, and made no answer to that statement. It was Mr. Bankes who made 
the statement. Another member of the House of Commons, Sir James Graham, put a question to the 
Chairman of the Committee [Robert Peel] in the House, immediately after the statement of Mr. 
Bankes, whether he contradicted that statement, and he gave no contradiction." 


they have made vigorous efforts to draft into their service any isolated para- 
graph that can be made useful for their purpose. So far as I have seen, they 
have found no comfort in this search except in very short extracts from three 
of the great leaders of public thought. 

The first is from a juvenile essay in defense of paper money, written by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1729, when he was twenty-two years of age. This has 
been frequently quoted during the last four years. They are not so fond of 
quoting Franklin the statesman and philosopher, who after a life-long experi- 
ence wrote, in 1783, these memorable words:-- "I lament with you the many 
mischiefs, the injustice, the corruption of manners, etc., that attend a depreci- 
ated currency. It is some consolation to me that I washed my hands of that 
evil by predicting it in Congress, and proposing means that would have been 
effectual to prevent it if they had been adopted. Subsequent operations that I 
have executed demonstrate that my plan was practicable; but it was unfortu- 
nately rejected." (Works, X. p. 9.) 

A serious attempt has been made to capture Thomas Jefferson and 
bring him into the service. The following passage from one of his letters to 
John W. Eppes (September 11, 1813.) has been paraded through this discus- 
sion with all the emphasis of italics, thus:-- 

"Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium must be 
restored to the nation, to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they 
can rely for loans; it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it is 
an abundant one for every necessary purpose. Treasury bills bottomed on 
taxes, bearing or not bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown into 
circulation, will take the place of so much gold or silver, which last, when 
crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, and thus keep the quantum 
of medium at its salutary level." 

This passage was quoted as a strong point for the soft-money men in 
their campaign documents in Ohio, last fall. They did not find it convenient to 
quote the great Virginian more fully. When this letter was written, the United 
States was at war with England, with no friendly nation from whom to obtain 
loans. The demand for revenue was urgent, and the treasury was empty. Mr. 
Jefferson had long been opposed to the state banks, and he saw that by 
suppressing them and issuing treasury notes, with or without interest, the 
government could accomplish two things: destroy state bank currency, and 
obtain a forced loan, in the form of circulating notes. In enforcing this view, 
he wrote from Monticello to Mr. Eppes, June 24, 1813:--- 

"I am sorry to see our loans begin at so exorbitant an interest. And yet, 
even at that, you will soon be at the bottom of the loan-bag. Ours is an agri- 
cultural nation. ... In such a nation there is one and only one resource for 
loans, sufficient to carry them through the expense of a war; and that will 
always be sufficient, and in the power of an honest government, punctual in 
the preservation of its faith. The fund I mean is the mass of circulating coin. 
Every one knows that, although not literally, it is nearly true that every paper 
dollar emitted banishes a silver one from the circulation. A nation, therefore, 


making its purchases and payments with bills fitted for circulation, thrusts an 
equal sum of coin out of circulation. This is equivalent to borrowing that sum; 
and yet the vendor, receiving payment in a medium as effectual as coin for his 
purchases or payments, has no claim to interest. ... In this way I am not 
without a hope that this great, this sole resource for loans in an agricultural 
country might yet be recovered for the use of the nation during war; and, if 
obtained in perpetuum, it would always be sufficient to carry us through any 
war, provided that in the interval between war and war all the outstanding 
paper should be called in, coin be permitted to flow in again, and to hold the 
field of circulation until another war should require its yielding place again to 
the national medium." 

From this it appears that Jefferson favored the issue of treasury notes to 
help us through a war: but he insisted that they should be wholly retired on 
the return of peace. His three long letters to Eppes are full of powerful and 
eloquent denunciations of paper money. The soft-money men appeal to 
Jefferson. We answer them in his own words: "The truth is that capital may 
be produced by industry, and accumulated by economy; but jugglers only will 
propose to create it by legerdemain tricks of paper money." (Letter to Eppes, 
November 6, 1813.) 

Their third attempt to elect some eminent statesman as an honorary 
member of the new school affords a striking illustration of a method too often 
adopted in our politics. It was very confidently stated by several advocates of 
soft money that John C. Calhoun had suggested that a paper money, issued 
directly by the government and made receivable for all public dues, would be 
as good a currency as gold and silver. Mr. Hill finally claimed Calhoun's 
authority in support of his absolute money, and printed on pages 56, 57 of his 
pamphlet a passage from a speech of Calhoun's. This extract was used in the 
Ohio campaign with much effect, until it was shown that there had been 
omitted from the passage quoted these important words: "leaving its creditors 
to take it [treasury note circulation] or gold and silver at their option." After 
this exposure, the great nullifier was left out of the canvass. 

Thus far we have attempted no more than to exhibit the state of public 
opinion in regard to the currency in 1861-62, the changes that have since 
occurred, and the leading doctrines now held by the soft-money men. Most 
of these dogmas are old, and have long ago been exploded. All are directly 
opposed to principles as well established as the theorems of Euclid. 

The Doctrine of Hard Money. 

Believing that this generation of Americans is not willing to ignore all 
past experience, and to decide so great an issue as though it were now raised 
for the first time, we shall attempt to state, in brief compass, the grounds on 
which the doctrine of hard money rests. 

Hard money is not to be understood as implying a currency consisting 
of coin alone (though many have held, with Benton, that no other is safe), but 
that coin of ascertained weight and fineness, duly stamped and authenticated 
by the government, is the only safe standard of money; and that no form of 


credit-currency is safe unless it be convertible into coin at the will of the 
holder. 
Money as an Instrument of Exchange. 

As preliminary to this discussion, it is necessary to determine the func- 
tions which money performs as an instrument of exchange. As barter was the 
oldest form of exchange, so it was and still is the ultimate object and result of 
all exchanges. For example: I wish to exchange my commodities or services 
for commodities or services of a different kind. I find no one at hand who has 
what I want, and wants what I have. I therefore exchange, or, as we say, sell, 
my commodities for money, which I hold until I find some one who wishes to 
sell what I want to buy. I then make the purchase. The two transactions 
have, in fact, resulted in a barter. It amounts to the same thing as though, at 
the start, | had found a man who wanted my commodities, and was willing to 
give me in exchange the commodities I desired. By a sale and a purchase I 
have accomplished my object. Money was the instrument by which the trans- 
actions were made. The great French economist, J.B. Say, has justly 
described a sale as half a barter, for we see, in the case above stated, that two 
sales were equivalent, in effect, to one act of simple barter. But some time 
may elapse between my sale and the subsequent purchase. How are my 
rights of property secured during the interval ? That which I sold carried its 
value in itself as an exchangeable commodity; when I had exchanged it for 
money, and was waiting to make my purchase, the security for my property 
rested wholly in the money resulting from the sale. If that money be a perfect 
instrument of exchange, it must not only be the lawful measure of that which | 
sold, but it must, of itself, be the actual equivalent in value. If its value 
depends upon the arbitrary acts of government or of individuals, the results of 
my transaction depend not upon the value of that which I sold nor of that 
which I bought, nor upon my prudence and skill, but upon an element wholly 
beyond my control --a medium of exchange which varies in value from day to 
day. 

Such being the nature of exchanges, we should expect to find that so 
soon as man begins to emerge from the most primitive condition of society 
and the narrowest circle of family life, he will seek a measure and an instru- 
ment of exchange among his first necessities. And in fact it is a matter of 
history that in the hunting state skins were used as money, because they were 
the product of chief value. In the pastoral state --the next advance in civiliza- 
tion-- sheep and cattle, being the most valuable and negotiable form of 
property, were used as money. This appears in the earliest literature. In the 
Homeric poems oxen are repeatedly mentioned as the standard by which 
wealth was measured. The arms of Diomed were declared to be worth nine 
oxen, as compared with those of Glaucos, worth one hundred. A tripod, the 
first prize for wrestlers, in the twenty-third book of the Iliad was valued at 
twelve oxen, and a female captive, skilled in industry, at four. [Jevons's 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, page 21.] In many languages the 
name for money is identical with that for some kind of cattle. Even our word 


"fee" is said to be the Anglo-Saxon "feoh," meaning both money and cattle. 
[Ibid. p. 23.] Sir H.S. Maine, speaking of the primitive state of society, says 
that kine, being counted by the head, was called capitale, whence the 
economic term capital, the law term chattel, and our common name cattle. In 
the agricultural and manufacturing stage of civilization, many forms of 
vegetable and manufactured products were used as money, such as corn, 
wheat, tobacco, cacao nuts, cubes of tea, colored feathers, shells, nails, etc. 

All these species of wealth were made instruments of exchange because 
they were easily transferable, and their value was the best known and least 
fluctuating. But the use of each as money was not universal; in fact, was but 
little known beyond the bounds of a single nation. Most of them were non- 
exportable; and though that fact would have commended them to the favor 
of some of our modern economists, yet the mass of mankind have entertained 
a different opinion, and have sought to find a medium whose value and 
fitness to be used as money would be universally acknowledged. 

It is not possible to ascertain when and by whom the precious metals 
were first adopted as money; but for more than three thousand years they 
have been acknowledged as the forms of material wealth best fitted to be the 
measure and instrument of exchange. Each nation and tribe, as it has 
emerged from barbarism, has abandoned its local, non-exportable medium, 
and adopted what is justly called "the money of the world." Coinage was a 
later device, employed for the sole purpose of fashioning into a convenient 
shape the metal to be used as money, and of ascertaining and certifying offi- 
cially the weight and fineness of each piece. And here has arisen the chief 
error in reference to the nature of money. Because the government coins it, 
names its denomination, and declares its value, many have been led to 
imagine that the government creates it, that its value is a gift of the law. 

The analogy of other standards will aid us at this point. Our constitu- 
tion empowers Congress to fix the standard of weights and measures, as well 
as of values. But Congress cannot create extension, or weight, or value. It 
can measure that which has extension; it can weigh that which is ponderable; 
it can declare and subdivide and name a standard; but it cannot make length 
of that which has no length; it cannot make weight of that which is imponder- 
able; it cannot make value of that which has no value. Ex nihilo nihil fit. The 
power of Congress to make anything it pleases receivable for taxes is a matter 
wholly distinct from the subject now under discussion. Legislation cannot 
make that a measure of value which neither possesses nor represents any defi- 
nitely ascertained value. 

Coin an Instrument of Universal Credit. 

Now apply to the operations of exchange a given coin, whose weight 
and fineness are certified by public authority. We cannot do this better than 
by borrowing the language of Frederic Bastiat, found in his treatise entitled 
Maudit Argent. [What is money] He says,-- 

"You have a crown. What does it signify in your hands ? It is the testimony and 
the proof that you have at some time performed a work; and, instead of profiting by it 


yourself, you have allowed the community to enjoy it, in the person of your client. 
This crown is the evidence that you have rendered a service to society; and it states 
the value of that service. Moreover, it is the evidence that you have not drawn from 
the community the real equivalent, as was your right. In order to enable you to exer- 
cise that right when and as you please, society, by the hand of your client, has given 
you a recognition, a title, a bond of the commonwealth, a token, in short a crown, 
which differs from other fiduciary titles only in this, that it carries its value in itself; 
and if you can read with the eyes of the mind the inscription which it bears, you will 
distinctly decipher these words: ‘Render to the bearer a service equivalent to that 
which he has rendered to society; a value received, stated, proved, and measured by 
that which is in me.’ .... If you now give that crown to me as the price of a service, this 
is the result: your account with society for real services is found regular, is balanced 
and closed. .... and 1 am justly in the position where you were before." -- Zuvres 
Completes, etc. Vol. V, p. 80. 


seal 


C'est bien le moment d'analyser la vraie fonction du numéraire, abstraction faite 
des mines et de l'importation. 


Vous avez un écu. Que signifie-t-il en vos mains? Il y est comme le témoin et la 
preuve que vous avez, 4 une époque quelconque, exécuté un travail, dont, au lieu de 
profiter, vous avez fait jouir la société, en la personne de votre client. Cet écu 
témoigne que vous avez rendu un service a la société, et, de plus, il en constate la 
valeur. Il témoigne, en outre, que vous n'avez pas encore retiré de la société un 
service réel équivalent, comme c’était votre droit. Pour vous mettre a méme de 
l'exercer, quand et comme il vous plaira, la société, par les mains de votre client, vous 
a donné une reconnaissance, un titre, un bon de la République, un jeton, un écu 
enfin, qui ne différe des titres fiduciaires qu'en ce qu'il porte sa valeur en lui-méme, et 
si vous savez lire, avec les yeux de l'esprit, les inscriptions dont il est chargé, vous 
déchiffrerez distinctement ces mots: « Rendez au porteur un service équivalent a celui 
quila rendu a la société, valeur recue constatée, prouvée et mesurée par celle qui est 
en moi-méme» 


Maintenant, vous me cédez votre écu. Ou c'est a titre gratuit, ou c'est a titre 
onéreux. Si vous me le donnez comme prix d'un service, voici ce qui en résulte votre 
compte de satisfactions réelles avec la société se trouve réglé, balancé et fermé. Vous 
lui aviez rendu un service contre un écu, vous lui restituez maintenant l'écu contre un 
service; partant quitte quant 4 vous. Pour moi je suis justement dans la position ot 
vous ¢tiez tout a l'heure. C'est moi qui maintenant suis en avance envers la société du 
service que je viens de lui rendre en votre personne. C'est moi qui deviens son 
créancier de la valeur du travail que je vous ai livré, et que je pouvais me consacrer a 
moi-méme. C'est donc entre mes mains que doit passer le titre de cette créance, le 
témoin et la preuve de la dette sociale. Vous ne pouvez pas dire que je suis plus riche, 
car si j'ai a recevoir, c'est parce que j'ai donné. Vous ne pouvez pas dire surtout que la 
société est plus riche d'un écu, parce qu'un de ses membres a un écu de plus, 
puisqu'un autre l’a de moins. 


Que si vous me cédez cet écu gratuitement, en ce cas, il est certain que j'en serai 
d'autant plus riche, mais vous en serez d'autant plus pauvre, et la fortune sociale, prise 
en masse, ne sera pas changée; car cette fortune, je l'ai déja dit, consiste en services 
réels, en satisfactions effectives, en choses utiles. Vous étiez créancier de la société, 


vous m'avez substitué a vos droits, et il importe peu a la société, qui est redevable d'un 
service, de le rendre a vous ou a moi. Elle s'acquitte en le rendant au porteur du titre. 


F This is the time, then, to analyze the true function of money, independently of 
mines and importations. You have a dollar. [écu; the 5-franc silver coins of Bastiat's 
time were still called écus and were a continuation of the old gold écus.] What does it 
imply in your hands? It is, as it were, the witness and proof that you have, at some 
time or other, performed some labor, which, instead of turning to your advantage, you 
have bestowed upon society as represented by the person of your client (employer or 
debtor). This coin testifies that you have performed a service for society, and, more- 
over, it shows the value of it. It bears witness, besides, that you have not yet obtained 
from society a rea/ equivalent service, to which you have a right. To place you in a 
condition to exercise this right, at the time and in the manner you please, society, as 
represented by your client, has given you an acknowledgment, a title, a privilege from 
the republic, a counter, a title to a dollar's worth of property in fact, which only differs 
from executive titles by bearing its value in itself; and if you are able to read with your 
mind's eye the inscriptions stamped upon it you will distinctly decipher these words: 
— "Pay the bearer a service equivalent to what he has rendered to society, the value 
received being shown, proved, and measured by that which is represented by me." 
Now, you give up your dollar to me. Either my title to it is gratuitous, or it is a claim. If 
you give it to me as payment for a service, the following is the result: — your account 
with society for real satisfactions is regulated, balanced, and closed. You had rendered 
it a service for a dollar, you now restore the dollar for a service; as far as you are 
concerned you are clear. As for me, I am just in the position in which you were just 
now. It is ] who am now in advance to society for the service which I have just 
rendered it in your person. I have become its creditor for the value of the labor which 
I have performed for you, and which I might devote to myself. It is into my hands 
then, that the title of this credit — the proof of this social debt — ought to pass. You 
cannot say that I am any richer; if I am entitled to receive, it is because I have given. 
Still less can you say that society is a dollar richer, because one of its members has a 
dollar more, and another has one less. For if you let me have this dollar gratis, it is 
certain that I shall be so much the richer, but you will be so much the poorer for it; 
and the social fortune, taken in a mass, will have undergone no change, because as | 
have already said, this fortune consists in real services, in effective satisfactions, in 
useful things. You were a creditor to society; you made me a substitute to your rights, 
and it signifies little to society, which owes a service, whether it pays the debt to you 
or tome. This is discharged as soon as the bearer of the claim is paid. 


] 


Edmund Burke expressed the same opinion when he said, "Gold and 
silver are the two great, recognized species that represent the lasting, conven- 
tional credit of mankind." 

Three thousand years of experience have proved that the precious 
metals are the best materials of which to make the standard of value, the 
instrument of exchange. They are themselves a store of value; they are 
durable, divisible, easily transported, and more constant in value than any 
other known substances. In the form of dust and bars, as merchandise, their 
value is precisely equal to their declared value as money, less the very small 


cost of coinage. Coin made of these metals measures wealth, because it 
represents wealth in itself, just as the yard-stick measures length, and the stan- 
dard pound measures weight, because each has, in itself, that which it 
represents. Again, the precious metals are products of labor, and their value, 
like that of all other merchandise, depends upon the cost of production. A 
coin represents and measures the labor required to produce it; it may be 
called an embodiment of labor. Of course this statement refers to the average 
cost of production throughout the world, and that average has varied but little 
for many centuries. It is a flat absurdity to assert that such a reality as labor 
can be measured and really represented by that which costs little or no labor. 
For these reasons the precious metals have been adopted by the common law 
of the world as the best materials in which to embody the unit of money. 
Statutes cannot Repeal the Laws of Value. 

The oldest and perhaps the most dangerous delusion in reference to 
money is the notion that it is a creation of law;”' that its value can be fixed 
and maintained by authority. Yet no error has been more frequently refuted 
by experience. Every debasement of the coin, and every attempt to force its 
circulation at a higher rate than the market value of the metal it contains, has 
been punished by the inevitable disasters that always follow the violation of 
economic laws. The great parliamentary debate of 1695, on the recoinage of 
English money, affords an absolute demonstration of the truth that legislatures 
cannot repeal the laws of value. Mr. Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury, 
though he held that a debasement of the coinage should be rejected as 
"dangerous and dishonorable," really believed, as did a large number of 
members of Parliament, that if, by law, they raised the name of the coin, they 
would raise its value as money. As Macaulay puts it,-- 

"He was not in the least aware that a piece of metal with the king's head on it was 
a commodity of which the price was governed by the same law which governs the 
price of a piece of metal fashioned into a spoon or a buckle; and that it was no more 
in the power of Parliament to make the kingdom richer by calling a crown a pound 
than to make the kingdom larger by calling a furlong a mile. He seriously believed, 
incredible as it may seem, that if the ounce of silver were divided into seven shillings 
instead of five, foreign nations would sell us their wines and their silks for a smaller 
number of ounces. He had a considerable following, composed partly of dull men 
who really believed what he told them, and partly of shrewd men who were perfectly 
willing to be authorized by law to pay a hundred pounds with eighty." (History of 
England, Vol. IV, p. 503.) 

It was this debate that called forth those masterly essays of John Locke 
on the nature of money and coin, which still remain as a monument to his 
genius and an unanswerable demonstration that money obeys the laws of 
value and is not the creature of arbitrary edicts. At the same time. Sir Isaac 
Newton was called from those sublime discoveries in science which made his 


21 Aristotle, Nicomanchean Ethics, 350 BC: 

“money has become by convention a sort of representative of demand; and this is why it has the name 
‘money’ (nomisma) ---because it exists not by nature but by law (nomos) and it is in our power to 
change it and make it useless.” 


name immortal, to aid the king and Parliament in ascertaining the true basis 
of money. After the most thorough examination, this great thinker reached 
the same conclusions. The genius of these two men, aided by the enlightened 
statesmanship of Montague and Somers, gave the victory to honest money, 
and preserved the commercial honor of England for a century. 

Paper Money an Instrument of Credit. 

In discussing the use of paper as a representative of actual money, we 
enter a new branch of political science, namely, the general theory of 
credit. We shall go astray at once if we fail to perceive the character of this 
element. Credit is not capital. It is the permission given to one man to 
use the capital of another. It is not an increase of capital; for the same prop- 
erty cannot be used as capital by both the owner and the borrower of it, at the 
same time. But credit, if not abused, is a great and beneficent power. By its 
use the productiveness of capital is greatly increased. A large amount of 
capital is owned by people who do not desire to employ it in the actual 
production of wealth. There are many others who are ready and willing to 
engage in productive enterprise, but have not the necessary capital. Now, if 
the owners of unemployed capital have confidence in the honesty and skill of 
the latter class, they lend their capital at a fair rate of interest, and thus the 
production of wealth will be greatly increased. Frequently, however, the 
capital loaned is not actually transferred to the borrower, but a written 
evidence of his title to it is given instead. If this title is transferable it may be 
used as a substitute for money; for, within certain limits, it has the same 
purchasing power. When these evidences of credit are in the form of checks 
and drafts, bills of exchange and promissory notes, they are largely used as 
substitutes for money, and very greatly facilitate exchanges. But all are based 
upon confidence, upon the belief that they represent truly what they profess to 
represent-- actual capital, measured by real money, to be delivered on 
demand. 

These evidences of credit?” have become, in modern times, the chief 
instruments of exchange. The bank has become as indispensable to the 
exchange of values as the railroad is to the transportation of merchandise. It 
is the institution of credit by means of which these various substitutes for 
money are made available. It has been shown that not less than ninety per 
cent, of all the exchanges in the United States are accomplished by means of 
bank credits. The per cent, in England is not less than ninety five. Money is 
now the small change of commerce. It is perhaps owing to this fact that many 
are so dazzled by the brilliant achievements of credit as to forget that it is the 
shadow of capital, not its substance; that it is the sign, the brilliant sign, but 
not the thing signified. 

Let it be constantly borne in mind that the check, the draft, the bill of 
exchange, the promissory note, are all evidences of debt, of money to be 


22 Garfield is parroting what Nicholas Biddle advocated, that all capital should be turned into 
credit, and all credit into bank-currency; and upholds the propaganda that without banks and bank- 
credit currency agriculture and industry could not exist. 


paid. If not, they are fictitious and fraudulent. If the real capital on which 
they are based be destroyed, they fall with it, and become utterly worthless. If 
confidence in their prompt payment be impaired, they immediately depreciate 
in proportion to the distrust. We have mentioned among these instruments of 
credit the promissory note. Its character as an evidence of debt is not 
changed when it comes to us illuminated by the art and mystery of plate 
printing. Name it national bank-note, greenback, Bank of England note, or 
what you will; let it be signed by banker, president, or king, it is none the less 
an evidence of debt, a promise to pay. It is not money, and no power on 
earth can make it money. But it is a title to money, a deed for money, and 
can be made equal to money only when the debtor performs the promise-- 
delivers the property which the deed calls for, pays the debt. When that is 
done, and when the community knows, by actual test, that it will continue to 
be done, then, and not till then, this credit-currency will in fact be the honest 
equivalent of money. Then it will, in large measure, be used in preference to 
coin, because of its greater convenience, and because the cost of issuing new 
notes in place of those which are worn and mutilated is much less than the 
loss which the community suffers by abrasion of the coin. To the extent, 
therefore, that paper will circulate in place of coin, as a substitute and an 
equivalent, such circulation is safe, convenient, and economical. 

And what is the limit of such safe circulation ? Economic science has 
demonstrated, and the uniform experience of nations has proved, that the 
term which marks that limit, the sole and supreme test of safety, is the 
exchangeability of such paper for coin, dollar for dollar, at the will of the 
holder. The smallest increase in volume beyond that limit produces deprecia- 
tion in the value of each paper dollar. It then requires more of such 
depreciated dollars to purchase a given quantity of gold or of merchandise 
than it did before depreciation began. In other words, prices rise in compar- 
ison with such currency. The fact that it is made a legal tender for taxes and 
private debts does not free it from the inexorable law that increase of volume 
decreases the value of every part. It is equally true that an increase of the 
precious metals, coined or uncoined, decreases their value in comparison with 
other commodities; but these metals are of such universal currency, on 
account of their intrinsic value, that they flow to all parts of the civilized world, 
and the increase is so widely distributed that it produces but a small increase 
of prices in any one country.”° 


23 the true colour of the bank-paper advocate always bubbles to the surface: he is not opposed 
to paper money, he is only opposed to government-issued paper money !!! The conservative, prudent 
banker, Steven Girard, maintained that this "limit of safe circulation" is three bank-notes for each 
dollar of capital; two counterfeit notes that represent nothing but the banker's insolence, backed by 
nothing but the banker's good name; and Mr. Girard was right, he died a rich man, without his bluff 
ever being called. 

As good bank-paper advocate, Garfield carefully avoids mentioning genuine hard-money 
men, such as William Gouge or Condy Raguet, or the loco-focos, or even Thomas Jefferson, who 
stated that no bank-note issuing (much less circulation) should be allowed, if bankers want to discount, 
discount for coin alone. 


Not so with an inconvertible paper money. It is not of universal 
currency. It is national, not international. It is non-exportable. The whole 
effect of its depreciation is felt at home. The level of Salt Lake has risen ten 
feet during the last thirty years, because it has no outlet. But all the floods of 
the world have made no perceptible change in the general level of the sea. 
The character of inconvertible paper money, the relation of its quantity to its 
value, and its inevitable depreciation by an increase of volume were demon- 
strated in the Bullion Report of 1810 by facts and arguments whose force and 
conclusiveness have never been shaken. In the great debate that followed, in 
Parliament and through the press, may be found the counterpart of almost 
every doctrine and argument which has been advanced in our own country 
since the suspension of specie payments. Then, as now, there were 
statesmen, doctrinaires, and business men who insisted that the bank notes 
were not depreciated, but that gold had risen in value; who denied that gold 
coin was any longer the standard of value, and declared that a banknote was 
"abstract currency." Castlereagh announced in the House of Commons that 
the money standard was "a sense of value, in reference to currency as 
compared with commodities." Another soft-money man of that day said: 
"The standard is neither gold nor silver, but something set up in the imagina- 
tion, to be regulated by public opinion." 

Though the doctrines of the Bullion Report were at first voted down in 
Parliament, they could not be suppressed. With the dogged persistency which 
characterizes our British neighbors, the debate was kept up for ten years. 
Every proposition and counter proposition was sifted, the intelligence and 
conscience of the nation were invoked; the soft money men were driven from 
every position they occupied in 1811, and at last the ancient standard was 
restored. When the bank redeemed its notes, the difference between the mint 
price and the market price of bullion disappeared, and the volume of paper 
money was reduced in the ratio of its former depreciation. During the last half 
century few Englishmen have risked their reputation for intelligence by 


Garfield carefully left out this gem when he quoted Thomas Jefferson's letter of September 
11, 1813: "Let banks continue if they please, but let them discount for cash alone or for treasury 
notes." 

"Restore the natural order of things, abolish money corporations," "restrain banks from 
issuing notes, bills, or checks," "We do not require the aid of credit money, to run us deeper in debt" --- 
William Gouge 

The true hard-money men explained and demonstrated how the coin-alone system could, 
should and would work; they demonstrated that economy can function without banks, bank paper and 
the credit system; Garfield does not want that, he wants bank paper and permanent indebtedness, he 
wants currency to be borrowed into existence and circulation. 

Garfield advocates the credit system which has always been a bubble & burst system. 
In 1873 Garfield voted to demonetize that very silver which he claims is the real money of the civilized 
world, then he feigned ignorance !!! --just as in England members of parliament did not know on what 
they were voting. Removing silver from the money supply could only cause the price of gold to 
increase, and the price of goods to decrease. 

"I never read the bill. I took it upon the faith of a prominent Democrat and a prominent 
Republican, and I do not know that I voted at all." ---this student of money and banking did not read 
a Mint bill which regulated silver coins; this protector of the labourers from greenbacks voted for the 
demonetization of the people's coin without knowing whether he said yea or nay. 


denying the doctrines thus established. These lessons of history cannot be 
wholly forgotten. It is too late to set up again the doctrines of Lowndes and 
Vansittart. They may disturb and distract public opinion, but can never again 
triumph before an intelligent tribunal. I commend to the soft money men of 
our time the study of this great debate and that of 1695. When they have 
overturned the doctrines of Locke and Newton and of the Bullion Report, it 
will be time for them to invite us to follow their new theories.” 

But we need not go abroad to obtain illustrations of the truth that the 
only cure for depreciation of the currency is convertibility into coin. Our 
American colonies, our Continental Congress, and our state and national 
governments have demonstrated its truth by repeated and calamitous experi- 
ments. The fathers who drafted” our constitution believed they had "shut and 
bolted the door against irredeemable paper money;" and, since then, no pres- 
ident, no secretary of the treasury, has proposed or sanctioned a paper 
currency, in time of peace, not redeemable in coin at the will of the holder. 

Search our records from 1787 to 1861, and select from any decade 
twenty of our most illustrious statesmen, and it will be found that not less than 
nineteen of them have left on record, in the most energetic language, their 
solemn protest and warning against the very doctrines we are opposing. The 
limits of this article will allow only the briefest statement of the evils that flow 
from a depreciated currency, evils both to the government and to the people, 
which overbalance, a thousand to one, all its real or supposed benefits. 

The word "dollar" is the substantive word, the fundamental condition, 
of every contract, of every sale, of every payment, whether at the treasury or 
at the stand of the apple-woman in the street. The dollar is the gauge that 
measures every blow of the hammer, every article of merchandise, every 
exchange of property. Forced by the necessities of war, we substituted for this 
dollar the printed promise of the government to pay a dollar. That promise 
we have not kept. We have suspended payment, and have compelled the 
citizen to receive dishonored paper in place of money. The representative 
value of that paper has passed, by thousands of fluctuations, from one 
hundred cents down to thirty-eight, and back again to ninety. At every 
change, millions of men have suffered loss. In the midst of war, with rising 
prices and enormous gains, these losses were tolerable. But now when we are 
slowly and painfully making our way back to the level of peace, now when the 
pressure of hard times is upon us, and industry and trade depend for their 
gains upon small margins of profit, the uncertainty is an intolerable evil. That 
uncertainty is increased by doubts as to what Congress will do. Men hesitate 


24 Yes, we should study and learn from the experience of the 1820s, 1830s, 1840s in England; 
how did the agriculturists, the city labourers, the factory workers, the craftsmen fared under the bless- 
ings of demonetization of silver and return to specie payment ? 

25 It is bold-faced falsehood: the very men who ratified the constitution sanctioned paper 
banks to do that which they themselves were not allowed to do, to issue irredeemable paper currency; 
yes, search the "records from 1787 to 1861" and see that state sanctioned printing-press-money corpo- 
rations sprung up like mushroom after rain. 


to invest their capital in business, when a vote in Congress may shrink it by 
half its value. 

Still more striking are the evils of such a currency in its effects upon 
international commerce. Our purchases from and sales to foreign nations 
amount in the aggregate to one billion two hundred million dollars per 
annum, every dollar of which is measured in coin. Those who export our 
products buy with paper and sell for gold. Our importers buy with gold and 
sell for paper. Thus the aggregate value of our international exchanges is 
measured, successively, by the two standards. The loss occasioned by the 
fluctuation of these currencies in reference to each other falls wholly on us. 
We, alone, use paper as a standard. And who, among us, bears the loss ? 
The importer, knowing the risk he runs, adds to his prices a sufficient per cent, 
to insure himself against loss. This addition is charged over from importer to 
jobber, from jobber to retailer, until its dead weight falls, at last, upon the 
laborer who consumes the goods. In the same way, the exporter insures 
himself against loss by marking down the prices he will pay for products to be 
sent abroad. In all such transactions capital is usually able to take care of 
itself. 

The laborer has but one commodity for sale, his day's work. It is his 
sole reliance. He must sell it to-day or it is lost forever. What he buys must be 
bought to-day. He cannot wait till prices fall. He is at the mercy of the 
market. Buying or selling, the waves of its fluctuations beat against him. 
Daniel Webster never uttered a more striking truth than when he said: "Of all 
the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none has been 
more effectual than that which deludes them with paper money.” This is the 
most effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man's field by the sweat of the 
poor man's face." 

But here we are met by the interconvertible-bond-and-currency men, 
who offer to emancipate us from the tyranny of gold and secure a more 
perfect standard than coin has ever been. Let us see. Our five per cent. 
bonds are now on a par with gold. Any actuary will testify that in the same 
market a 3.65 bond, payable, principal and interest, in gold, and having the 
same time to run, is worth but seventy-five cents in gold; that is, thirteen 
cents less than the present greenback. How much less the bond will be worth 
if its interest be made payable in the proposed interconvertible currency, no 
mortal can calculate. It is proposed, then, to make the new currency equiva- 
lent to a bond which, at its birth, is thirteen cents below the greenback of to- 
day. We are to take a long leap downward at the first bound. But "intercon- 
vertibility" is the charm, the "subtle principle," the great "regulator of finance" 
which will adjust everything. The alternate ebb and flow of bond into paper 
dollar, and paper dollar into bond, will preserve an equilibrium, an equipoise; 


26 Daniel Webster said that while he was advocating for the renewal of the Charter of the Bank 
of the United States on May 25, 1832., while he was receiving regular payments from that money 
corporation for services rendered !!! In 1832 who was flooding the country with paper money ? Not 
the Government ---private bankers ! 


and this level of equipoise is the base line that will measure the new standard 
of value. The lad who sold his two-dollar dog for fifty dollars, and took his 
pay in pups at ten dollars each, never doubted that he had made a profit of 
forty-eight dollars until he found how small a sum the whole litter would sell 
for in the market. 

Undoubtedly the beam will lie level that is weighted with the bond at 
one end and the paper money at the other. But what will be the relation of 
that level to the level of real values ? Both the bond and the currency are 
instruments of credit, evidences of debt. They cannot escape the dominion of 
those universal laws that regulate prices. If made by law the only legal tender, 
such a currency would doubtless occupy the field. But what would be the 
result ? To a certain extent the bonds themselves would be used as currency. 
The clearing-house banks of New York would doubtless be glad to get interest- 
bearing bonds instead of the government certificates of indebtedness, bearing 
no interest, which, for convenience, they now use in the settlement of their 
balances. The reserves of public and private banks, which now amount to 
more than two hundred million dollars, would largely be held in these interest 
bearing bonds. Thus the first step would result in compelling the government 
to pay interest on a large portion of the reserves of all the banks, public and 
private. It will hardly be claimed, however, that anybody will part with his 
property for bonds of this description, to hold as a permanent investment. 
Capital in this country is worth more than 3.65 per cent. How then will the 
new currency be set afloat ? The treasury can pay it out only in exchange for 
the new bonds or in payment of public dues. Shall we violate public faith by 
paying the gold bonds already outstanding in this new and greatly depreciated 
paper ? Or shall we, as some of the soft-money men have proposed, enter 
upon a vast system of public works in order to put the new currency in circula- 
tion ? No doubt means would be found to push it into circulation, so long as 
enterprise or speculation should offer a hope of greater profits than 3.65 per 
cent. Once out, it would inevitably prove a repetition of the old story: an arti- 
ficial stimulation of business and of speculation; large issues of currency; 
inflation of prices, depreciation of paper, delirium, prostration; "up like a 
rocket, then down like a stick." They tell us that this cannot happen, because 
as the volume of paper increases, the rate of interest will fall, and when it 
reaches 3.65 per cent. the currency will be exchanged for bonds. 

But all experience is against them. Inflation has never brought down 
the rate of interest. In fact, the rate is always highest in countries afflicted with 
irredeemable paper money. For all practical purposes, the proposed currency 
would be unredeemed and irredeemable; and this is what its advocates 
desire. General Butler sees "no more reason for redeeming the measure of 
value than for redeeming the yard-stick or the quart pot." This shows the 
utmost confusion of ideas. We do not redeem the yard-stick or the quart pot. 
They are, in reality, what they profess to be. There is nothing better for 
measuring yards than a yard-stick. But, in regard to the yard-stick, we do 
what is strictly analogous to redemption when applied to currency. We 


preserve our yard stick undiminished and unchanged; and, by the solemn 
sanction of penal law, we require that it shall be applied to the purchase and 
sale of all commodities that can be measured by the standard of length. The 
citizen who buys by a longer yard-stick or sells by a shorter one than our stan- 
dard, is punished as a felon. Common honesty requires that we restore, and 
with equal care preserve from diminution or change, our standard of value. 

It has been already shown that the soft money men desire a vast 
increase of currency above the present volume. The assumed necessity for 
such an increase was a leading topic in the debates that preceded the late 
elections. The argument, often repeated, ran substantially thus:-- 

"Fellow citizens ! You are in great distress. The smoke of your furnaces no longer 
ascends to the sky; the clang of your mills and workshops is no longer heard. Your 
workers in metal and miners in coal are out of employment. Stagnation of trade, 
depression of business, and public distress are seen on every hand. What has caused 
these disasters ? Manifestly, a lack of money. Is there any man among you who has 
money enough ? If there be, let him stand forth and declare it. Is there one who does 
not need more money to carry on his business ? [Cries of No! No!] The hard-money 
men have brought you to this distress, by contracting the volume of the currency, by 
destroying the people's money, your money. And they propose to complete your ruin 
by forcing the country to resume specie payments. We come to save you from this 
ruin. We insist that you shall have more money, not less. We are resolved to make 
and keep the volume of currency ‘equal to the wants of trade.’ " 

These assumptions were answered by undeniable facts. It was shown 
that our large volume of paper currency [300million of bank notes; to which 
Garfield does not object] had helped to bring on the crisis of 1873, and had 
greatly aggravated its effects; but that the main cause was speculation, over- 
trading, and, in some branches of business, an over-production beyond the 
demands of the market. A striking illustration of the effect of over production 
was drawn from the history of one of the interior counties of Northern Ohio. 

In the midst of a wilderness, far away from the centres of trade, the 
pioneers commenced the settlement of the county at the beginning of the 
present century. Year by year their number was augmented. Each new settler 
was compelled to buy provisions for his family until he could raise his first 
crop. For several years this demand afforded a ready market, at good prices, 
for all the products of the farm. But in 1818, the supply greatly exceeded the 
demand. The wheat market was so glutted that twenty bushels were 
frequently offered for one pound of tea, and often refused, because tea could 
be bought only for money, and wheat could hardly be sold at all. If the soft 
money men of our time had been among those farmers, they would have 
insisted that more money would raise the price of their wheat and set the 
plowboys at work. But the pioneers knew that until the stock on hand was 
reduced, the production of another bushel to be sold would be labor wasted. 
The cry for more currency shows that soft money men have confounded 
credit with capital, and vaguely imagine that if more paper dollars were 
printed they could be borrowed without security. 


In whatever form the new currency be proposed, whether in the so- 
called absolute money or in the "interconvertible paper money tokens," as a 
relief from distress it is a delusion and a snare. All these schemes are reckless 
attempts to cut loose from real money, --the money known and recognized 
throughout the world,-- and to adopt for our standard that which a great gold 
gambler of Wall Street aptly called "phantom gold." Their authors propose a 
radical and dangerous innovation in our political system. They desire to 
make the National Treasury a bank of issue, and to place in the control of 
Congress the vast money power of the nation, to be handled as the whim, the 
caprice, the necessities, of political parties may dictate. Federalist as Hamilton 
was, he held that such a power was too great to be centralized in the hands of 
one body. This goes a hundred leagues beyond any measure of centralization 
that has yet been adopted or suggested. 

In view of the doctrines herein advocated, what shall be said of the 
present condition of our currency ? It is depreciated. Its purchasing power is 
less than that of real money, by about fourteen per cent. Our notes are at a 
discount; not because the ability of the nation to redeem them is questioned, 
but partly because its good faith is doubted, and partly because the volume of 
these notes is too great to circulate at par. What that volume ought to be, no 
man can tell. Convertibility into coin is a perfect test, and is the only test. 

Necessity of Resumption. 

The duty of the government to make its currency equal to real money 
is undeniable and imperative. 

First, because the public faith is most solemnly pledged, and this alone 
is a conclusive and unanswerable reason why it should be done. The perfidy 
of one man, or of a million men, is as nothing compared with the perfidy of a 
nation. The public faith was the talisman that brought to the treasury thirty 
five hundred million dollars in loans, to save the life of the nation, which was 
not worth saving if its honor be not also saved. The public faith is our only 
hope of safety from the dangers that may assail us in the future. The public 
faith was pledged to redeem these notes in the very act which created them, 
and the pledge was repeated when each additional issue was ordered. It was 
again repeated in the act of 1869, known as the "act to strengthen the public 
credit," and yet again in the act of 1875, promising redemption in 1879.<?p> 

Second. The government should make its currency equal to gold 
because the material prosperity of its people demands it. Honest dealing 
between man and man requires it. Just and equal legislation for the people, 
safety in trade, domestic and foreign, security in business, just distribution of 
the rewards of labor, --none of these are possible until the present false and 
uncertain standard of value has given place to the real, the certain, the 
universal standard. Its restoration will hasten the revival of commercial confi- 
dence, which is the basis of all sound credit. 

Third. Public morality demands the reestablishment of our ancient 
standard. The fever of speculation which our fluctuating currency has engen- 
dered cannot be allayed till its cause is destroyed. A majority of all the crimes 


relating to money, that have been committed in public and private life since 
the war, have grown out of the innumerable opportunities for sudden and 
inordinate gains which this fluctuation has offered. The gold panic of 1869, 
which overwhelmed thousands of business men in ruin, and the desperate 
gambling in gold which is to-day absorbing so many millions of capital that 
ought to be employed in producing wealth, were made possible only by the 
difference between paper and gold. Resumption will destroy all that at a 
blow. It will enable all men to see the real situation of their affairs, and will do 
much to ward dissipating those unreal and fascinating visions of wealth to be 
won without industry, which have broken the fortunes and ruined the morals 
of so many active and brilliant citizens. 

My limits will not allow a discussion of the hardship and evils which it is 
feared will accompany the restoration of the old standard. Whatever they 
may be, they will be light and transient in comparison with those we shall 
endure if the doctrines of soft money prevail. I am not able to see why the 
approach to specie may not be made so gradual that the fluctuation in any 
one month will be less than that which we have suffered from month to month 
since 1869. We have traveled more than half the distance which then sepa- 
rated us from the gold standard. 

A scale of appreciation like that by which England resumed in 1821 
would greatly mitigate the hardships arising from the movement. Those who 
believe that the volume of our currency is but little above its normal level need 
not fear that there will be much contraction; for, with free banking, they may 
be sure that all the paper which can be an actual substitute for money will 
remain in circulation. No other ought to circulate. The advocates of soft 
money are loud in their denunciation of the English resumption act of 1819, 
and parade the distorted views of that small and malignant minority of English 
writers who have arraigned the act as the cause of the agricultural distress of 
1822, and the financial crash which followed, in 1825. The charge is abso- 
lutely unjust and unfounded. In 1822 a committee of the House of 
Commons, having investigated the causes of the agricultural distress of that 
and the preceding year, found that it was due to the operation of the corn 
laws, and to the enormous wheat crops of the two preceding seasons. Their 
report makes no reference to the resumption act as a cause of the distress. In 
both that and the following year, a few of the old opponents of hard money 
offered resolutions in the House of Commons, declaring that the resumption 
act was one of the causes of the public distress. The resolution of 1822 was 
defeated by a vote of one hundred and forty-one to twenty-seven, and that of 
1823 was defeated by the still more decisive vote of one hundred and ninety 
two to thirty. An overwhelming majority of intelligent Englishmen look back 
with pride and satisfaction upon the act of resumption as a just and beneficent 
measure. 

But methods and details of management are of slight importance in 
comparison with the central purpose so often expressed by the nation. From 
that purpose there should be no retreat. To postpone its fulfillment beyond 


the day already fixed is both dangerous and useless. It will make the task 
harder than ever. Resumption could have been accomplished in 1867 with 
less difficulty than it can be in 1879. It can be accomplished more easily in 
1879 than at any later date. It is said that we ought to wait until the vast mass 
of private debts can be adjusted. But when will that be done ? Horace has 
told us of a rustic traveler who stood on the bank of a river, waiting for its 
waters to flow by, that he might cross over in safety: "At ille labitur et labetur in 
omne volubilis eevum." The succession of debts and debtors will be as 
perpetual as the flow of the river. 

We ought to be inspired by the recent brilliant example of France. 
Suffering unparalleled disasters, she was compelled to issue a vast volume of 
legal tender notes in order to meet her obligations. But so soon as the great 
indemnity was paid, she addressed herself resolutely to the work of bringing 
her currency up to the standard of gold. During the last two years she has 
reduced her paper currency nearly seven hundred and fifty million francs; 
and now it is substantially at par. Amidst all her disasters she has kept her 
financial credit untarnished. And this has been her strength and her safety. 
To meet the great indemnity, she asked her people for a loan of three billion 
francs; and twelve and a half times the amount was subscribed. In August, 
1874, the American Minister at Paris said, in one of his dispatches, "Though 
immense amounts were taken abroad, yet it seems they are all coming back to 
France, and are now being absorbed in small sums by the common people. 
The result will be, in the end, that almost the entire loan will be held in France. 
Every person in the whole country is wishing to invest a few hundred francs in 
the new loan, and it has reached a premium of four and one half to five per 
cent." 

---[At that time silver was still in use in France, there were about 
$700million worth of legal tender silver coins among the people; in the U.S. 
Garfield participated in demonetizing silver because he wanted irredeemable 
bank paper. Eventually, the banking interests, whom Garfield represented 
throughout his military and political life, forced France --and the Latin union-- 
to abandon silver] 

Our public faith is the symbol of our honor and the pledge of our future 
safety. By every consideration of national honor, of public justice, and of 
sound policy, let us stand fast in the resolution to restore our currency to the 
standard of gold. 

James A. Garfield. 


The Mythological Lincoln 


—a few facts to show that all those conspiracists who sell books and other products on the mytho- 
logical Lincoln and ‘his’ Greenbacks are liars 


Lincoln and his Dick invented greenbacks — like Colonel Saunders 
invented fried chicken 


My dear Colonel Dick: 

I have long determined to make public the origin of the greenback and tell the 
world that it was Dick Taylor's creation. You had always been friendly to me, and 
when troublous times fell on us, and my shoulders, though broad and willing, were 
weak, and myself surrounded by such circumstances and such people that I knew not 
whom to trust, then I said in my extremity, ‘I will send for Colonel Taylor — he will 
know what to do.’ I think it was in January 1862, on or about the 16th, that I did so. 
Said you: “Why, issue treasury notes bearing no interest, printed on the best banking 
paper. Issue enough to pay off the army expenses and declare it legal tender.’ Chase 
thought it a hazardous thing, but we finally accomplished it, and gave the people of 
this Republic the greatest blessing they ever had — their own paper to pay their debts. 
It is due to you, the father of the present greenback, that the people should know it 
and I take great pleasure in making it known. How many times have I laughed at you 
telling me, plainly, that I was too lazy to be anything but a lawyer. 

Yours Truly. 
A. Lincoln 

According to the fabricator of above letter, in January 1862 Lincoln was so 
absent-minded that he did not remember that short 6 months earlier he had signed 
two acts which authorized the issue of Treasury notes. 

2) On December 30, 1861, Mr. Spaulding introduced in the House a bill to 
authorize the issue of legal-tender Treasury notes (House Bill, No. 182) —this was 
several weeks before Lincoln consulted with his Dick; 

On December 31, 1861, Mr. Spaulding published in the New York Tribune 
his concept of issuing legal tender Treasury notes —but we can’t expect fabrica- 
tors to be familiar with newspapers; 

The greenback bill (H.R. 240) was reported in the House on January 7th — 
how could the fabricator have known that ? 

3) Unfortunately for the fabricator —and all those who swallowed this 
dog-shit and ran with it the past 150 years— Lincoln’s Dick spilled the beans 
about the secret knowledge of paper money to the bankers, too, and they sent their 
man to Washington to demand legal tender Treasury Notes. 


"the cashier of the Bank of Commerce, [Mr. Vail] the largest bank corporation in 
the United States, and one that has done much to sustain the Government, appeared 
before the Finance Committee, and stated explicitly, that the Bank of Commerce, as 
well as other banks of New York, could no further aid the Government, unless your 
proposed currency was stamped by, and invested with the attributes of lawful money, 


which they could pay to others as well as receive themselves." —Senator Sherman, 
February 13th, 1862, in the Senate, out-loud 


Was it Lincoln’s idea to issue U.S. notes ? —no 

Was it Lincoln’s idea to give Treasury notes legal tender power ? —no 

Was legal tender status necessary ? —hardly; the Treasury notes of July and 
August of 1861 performed perfectly well, and maintained par with silver 

Who asked for legal tender status ? — the soldiers did not; the workers did not; 
the suppliers did not; the bankers DID 

My oh, my; the owners of the largest bank corporation in the United States 
were greenbackers !!! The bankers were the true fathers of greenback !?? 

At best —if the conspiracist wishful fantasy about Lincoln were true— 
Lincoln was a monkey on the rope, put into office by the international money 
power to destroy the United States, which assignment he faithfully carried out. 

So much for the "great leader" Sarah Emery invented in her wet dream; 
expecting to come in shining armour to rescue the village idiots from the big-bad 
bankers. 

About 15 years after his death, started the Lincoln-myth making — and 
also the style of conspiracist book-sellers indiscriminately and uncritically plagia- 
rizing and regurgitating other people’s work, but mainly of each others’ since there 
wasn’t and isn’t much actual work around, to steal from. In the 20th century this 
tale-telling and gas-passing multiplied exponentially: people who never seen the 
inside of the library, never did any research on the subject, put together books 
(because there is money in them books) and displayed their ignorance and 
impressed the village people while making some dough and perpetuating the lie. 

Sarah Emery —who learned much of what she knew about the bankers’ 
conspiracy from B.S. Heath, the grand-daddy of above mentioned book-compiling 
style— opened the line and popularized the wishful fantasy perhaps more than 
anyone else:— 

"But the great leader, Lincoln, was not to be baffled; he loved the people better 
than Shylock, and justice better than oppression. from the constitution he read, 
‘Congress shall have power to declare war.’ Again he read, ‘Congress shall have 
power to coin money.’ Then to the world he declared that Congress would coin 
money, and that the government, at whose head stood the fearless Lincoln, would not 
submit to the infamous demands of Shylock." —‘Seven Financial Conspiracies that 
Enslaved the Amerikano People’ 

Painting the picture of the "fearless" champion of the people that he 
discovered some hidden or forgotten knowledge about printing and spending into 
circulation Treasury notes; and also that the "great leader" was an opponent of 
banks and banking (fractional reserve, note-issuing banking). As for Lincoln’s 
reading the Constitution:— it seems he only heard about it, or paid attention to it 
when weeks after he, on his own, declared war on the South, Congress reminded 
him that he had no right. With "a labored and lawyerly vindication of his own 
course of policy" Lincoln expected that Congress "become but a mere office 
wherein to register the decrees of the Executive" —and Congress approved. 


Reality check:— 

1) Issuing treasury notes was no secret or forgotten 

2) Lincoln was no friend of the people 

3) Lincoln was NOT an enemy of Banks, and throughout his political life he 
supported the central bank concept 

4) Lincoln would have signed the Federal Reserve Act 


If only, those who painted this picture of Lincoln and Chase sitting around 
in the gloom room —"what to do ? what to do ? we have a war to conduct and 
have no money ! and the (big-bad) bankers want high interest rates and refuse to 
give coin ?!" "Ah!, to the rescue!, sent by some providence!, a Dick!, or a tailor!, 
or some Still well, or whoever, to en-licht-en us about this hidden-secret, knowl- 
edge of al-Chemy of printing Treasury notes by the millions and circulating them 
as currency; U! Reeka !!"— have bothered to read something other than just what 
was plastered on the inside of the out-house door .... 


On December 26, 1839, young Representative Lincoln spoke ("with the 
forked tongue and crooked counsel of the New York politician") against the Inde- 
pendent Treasury concept:— 

"We do not pretend, that a National Bank can establish and maintain a sound and 
uniform state of currency in the country, in spite of the National Government; but we 
do say, that it has established and maintained such a currency, and can do so again, by 
the aid of that Government; and we further say, that no duty is more imperative on 
that Government, than the duty it owes the people, of furnishing them a sound and 
uniform currency." 

And on March 1, 1843, on behalf of the central bank idea— 

a national bank, properly restricted, is highly necessary and proper to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a sound currency, and for the cheap and safe collection, 
keeping, and disbursing of the public revenue 

And on December 1, 1862, Lincoln adjusts his view on the form of central 
bank— 

I know of none which promises so certain results as the organization of banking 
associations. To such associations the Government might furnish circulating notes, on 
the security of United States bonds deposited in the Treasury. 

Lincoln on January 17, 1863, on the best currency— 

"currency can be furnished by banking associations, organized under a general act 
of Congress, as suggested in my message at the beginning of the present session. The 
securing of this circulation, by the pledge of United States bonds, as therein suggested, 
would still further facilitate loans, by increasing the present and causing a future 
demand for such bonds." 

Mr. corporate lawyer Lincoln was FOR a privately owned —because when 
he used the term "National Bank" he meant a Biddle bank-like, private institution 
—, nation-wide, currency-issuing bank, using the credit and indebtedness (bonds) 
of the Federal government as the foundation of its operations. Mr. Lincoln was all 
FOR a 3rd Bank o’ the U.S., but President Tyler vetoed the idea, twice! Had 
Lincoln been around and president, he would have approved the Fed Res Act. In 


1863 Pres. Lincoln signed the National Currency Bank "Act to provide a National 
Currency, secured by a Pledge of United States Stocks," which produced a 
banking system and currency, based on national indebtedness, and "secured all the 
benefits of the old United States Bank ... as if the Bank of the United States 
had been divided into many parts, and each part endowed with the life, motion, 
and similitude of the whole, revolving in its own orbit, managed by its own board 
of directors, attending to the business interests of its own locality; and yet to the 
bills of each will be given as wide a circulation and as fixed a value as were ever 
given to those of the Bank of the United States in its palmiest days. ... These insti- 
tutions all originate among the people in their own localities, and are not created 
by the Government. The Government simply authorizes the investment of capital 
in the loans, and the use of the bonds representing the loans as the basis of a sound 
circulation." 

Abraham Lincoln was part and parcel of the Whig group which, after a 
bloody nose from Andrew Jackson, and a kick in the balls from John Tyler, carried 
on the struggle to turn the United States (from common defence and mutual 
benefit, for which Thomas Jefferson composed the Declaration of Independence) 
into a feudal empire, controlled by a financial elite. "For three decades a union of 
the South and West prevented a restoration of the centralized banking system. Not 
until the planting statesmen withdrew from Congress, and the storm of the Civil 
War swept minor gusts before it, were the ravages wrought by Jackson repaired by 
the directors of affairs in Washington." 


what actually happened:— 

In his 1869 book on the history of the legal-tender U.S. notes, Gerry 
Elbridge Spaulding (one of the fathers of greenbacks) frankly told anyone who 
cared to read his book that in 1861 a plan was formulated to establish a national 
currency bank system, make the notes of these banks legal-tender, have these 
banks issue $300million of their notes, and finance the war using these notes. 

By the end of 1861 it became clear to the fathers of this plan (Gerry 
Spaulding, Portland Chase, Samuel Hooper, John Sherman) that this package 
cannot be passed in Congress in time to finance the war; so a two-stage plan was 
adopted: first they issued legal-tender U.S. notes and a year later passed the 
National currency Bank Act, then re-placed US notes with national bank notes. 

In December 1861, Secretary Chase requested Gerry Spaulding to prepare 
a national currency bank bill as soon as possible. The texts of the bills that became 
the legal-tender act and the national bank act, were composed by Elbridge 
Spaulding and Portland Chase; the bills were guided throught the House of 
Representatives by Spaulding and Samuel Hooper, and through the Senate by 
John Sherman: 

"while preparing the national currency bank bill, upon mature reflection 
[Spaulding] came to the conclusion, that it could not be passed and made available 
quick enough to meet the crisis then pressing upon the Government for money to 
sustain the Army and Navy. He therefore drafted a legal tender Treasury note section 
to be added to the bank bill, hoping, at first, that it might be made available by issuing 
legal tender notes direct from the Treasury, while the bank bill was put in operation 
throughout the country. In order to bring the subject of issuing legal tender fundable 


notes before the country, the section thus prepared by Mr. Spaulding was furnished to 
the New York Tribune, and published in the issue of the 31st December, 1861." 


"Upon more mature consideration and further examination, Mr. Spaulding came 
to the conclusion that the bank bill, containing sixty sections, could not be passed 
through both Houses of Congress for several months, and that so long a delay would 
be fatal to the Union cause. Mr. Spaulding, therefore, changed the legal-tender 
section, intended originally to accompany the bank bill, into a separate bill, with alter- 
ations and additions, and on his own motion introduced it into the House by 
unanimous consent on the 30th of December, 1861. It was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and ordered printed (House Bill 182). 


"On the 2d February, 1863, the National Currency Bank bill, (Senate bill 486, to 
provide a national currency, secured by a pledge of United States stocks, and to 
provide for the circulation and redemption thereof) as prepared by Mr. Spaulding, in 
December, 1861, after being altered and amended in several important particulars, was 
reported from the Finance Committee to the Senate by John Sherman of Ohio." 


To show the attitude and nature of Lincoln and company— 
July 4th, 1861. 
House of Representatives 
Speaker of the House, Galusha Grow, speaking: 

"No flag alien to the sources of the Mississippi river will ever float over its mouths 
till its waters are crimsoned with human gore; and not one foot of American soil can 
ever be wrenched from the jurisdiction of the Constitution of the United States until it 
is baptized in fire and blood." (vociferous applause upon the floor and in the galleries, 
which lasted for many minutes.) 


food for real conspiracy theorizing:— 

Who were these bankers in whose behalf Lincoln killed 600,000 people, 
burned down cities and food stores and put women and children out on the snow 
in the middle of Winter without food and shelter ? 

Well, they were the Frankfurt circle of friends: 

Lazard Speyer-Ellissen & Co. — Speyer & Co. 
Seligmann & Stettheimer — ].&W. Seligmann 
Deutsche Bank — Speyer & Co. 

Disconto Gesellschaft — Kuhn Loeb & Co. 
Darmstaedter Bank — Hallgarten & Co. 
Bleichroeder — Landeburg, Thalmann & Co. 

add to this the Dresdner Bank — J.P. Morgan & Co. 


Who were Abraham Lincoln’s and Portland Chase’s fiscal advisers during 
the war years ? Oh dear; August Belmont and Joseph Seligman. 
Joseph Seligman was one of the vice-presidents of the Union Square mass- 
meeting called in aid of the Union on April 20, 1861, during the Civil war, and his firm, 
J&W Seligman & Co., rendered the government signal service in maintaining its credit 
and floating its bonds, and for a time Seligmann & Stettheimer, in Frankfurt, were the 
official bankers to the United States 


Seligman sold more than $100million US bonds in Frankfurt 


Contrary to the figment of imagination sold you by the regurgitators, the 
House of Rothschild did NOT want to split the United States into two units; NO; 
what they wanted was to keep it as one unit, re-constructed under the absolute 
power of the central government in Washington. While book-peddlers have to 
resort to quote fabrication, invention of death-bed confessions 50 years after the 
fact, to prop up their house cards, we have Mr. Belmont’s handwritten statement 
and recorded actions, to demonstrate that the House of Rothschild was on the side 
of Abraham Lincoln, and Abraham Lincoln on the side of the Frankfurt circle of 
friends. 


Another hero in the conspiracist mythology is Thaddeus Stevens, the 
Grand Old Commoner. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, Chairman of the Ways and Means, certainly did not 
think anyone should consult Lincoln’s Dick, he turned to the Bank of England for 
an example of legal tender paper money:— 

"l flatter myself that I have demonstrated, both from reason and undoubted 
authority, that such notes, made a legal tender and not issued in excess of the demand, 
will remain at par and pass in all transactions, great and small, at the full value of their 
face; that we shall have one currency for all sections of the country and for every 
class of people, the poor as well as the rich. 

"Some gentlemen are as much frightened as if this were an unwonted apparition, 
for the first time prowling forth to swallow the rich creditor and nurse the poor debtor. 
No nation, it is said, has ever tried anything like it. 

"Let us look at the greatest and wisest commercial nation in the world. In 1797 
England was struggling for existence against armed Europe. She needed money, as we 
do now. She found it impossible to borrow. Gold was likely to leave the country. She 
passed a law prohibiting the Bank of England from paying coin for her notes until six 
months after the final ratification of peace. That law remained in force till 1823. It is 
said she did not make those notes a legal tender. She provided that whoever refused to 
take them for a debt should have no remedy for its collection; and that a plea of such 
tender should be a bar to the action. This, I think, is the most stringent legal tender; yet 
those notes never depreciated to any great extent." —In the House of Representa- 
tives, February 6th 1862. 

But who was he before he became ‘grand’ and ‘old’? and how did he 
occupy himself prior to 1861 ? what did he do for or against the money power 
before Lincoln’s War ? 

In his younger days Thaddeus was affectionately known by the opponents 
of central banking as "Cloven Foot." In 1824, 32 year old Thaddeus Stevens 
made the acquaintance of Nicholas Biddle and shortly after that became one of his 
many attorneys in the service of the Bank of the United States. Naturally, when 
entered into politics, Stevens joined the Anti-Mason party which was fervently 
opposed to Andrew Jackson and heartily embraced the Bank of the United States. 
From 1833 he was the able leader of the Pennsylvania Legislature where he orga- 
nized Whigs(pro-bank) and Anti-Masons to vote together; in 1835 these two 
parties elected Joseph Ritner as Governor of the State. 


The years between 1832 and 1836 were the years of Andrew Jackson’s war 
with the Bank of the United States. Followed by 4 years of agitation against banks 
and for an Independent Treasury...... 

The Charter of the Bank of the United States was due to expire on March 
4, 1836. On January 19, 1836, Thaddeus Stevens reported a bill in the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives "to continue and extend the improvement of the 
State by railroads and canals." This bill "contained the entire draught of a charter 
for the Bank of the United States, adopting it as a Pennsylvania State bank." 
Thaddeus pushed the bill through the House with a Midas touch that amazed and 
impressed even Nicholas Biddle. 

Some years later the Whigs and Anti-Masons were voted out of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, and in January 1842 a committee opened an investigation 
into the affairs of this bank, relating to the charge of bribery. This committee 
ascertained that $479,000 was advanced as bribes by the Biddle bank to obtain the 
State charter in 1836. 

Thaddeus Stevens never met a bank (or railway company) that he did not 
like; and he especially liked the Bank of the United States. He was also fond of 
large government building projects which go hand-in-hand with large government 
debt. By 1838 the debt of Pennsylvania was $24,000,000; at the time when the 
Federal government owed nothing. 

—Oh dear, Sarah’s hero was a bank-lawyer .... it is a good thing she did not 
read history 

"At the fall election of 1838, Ritner and the Whig party in Pennsylvania sought to 
retain their power by the most atrocious violations of the integrity of the ballot-box. 
The monstrous frauds in Adams county —Thaddeus Stevens’s county— are noto- 
rious, and beyond contradiction. They have become matter of history, and stand out, 
dark and damning exhibitions of the desperation and profligacy to which Federalism 
will descend when the emergency is the hope or the hazard of political power. 
Upwards of 1,100 spurious votes were brought into a single township of that county; 
and 1,200 majority obtained by Mr. Ritner, where before nor since has the poll 
exceeded 150 votes !" 

On Tuesday, January 28, 1862, about an hour after House bill 240 was read 
in the House, "doleful sound came up" from the Thaddeus: 

"While I am up, I will follow an example which has been set me, and give 
notice of an amendment which I shall offer to the bill. It is to make the semi- 
annual interest payable in coin." 


Thaddeus Stevens, on February 6th, 1862, during the debate of the legal 
tender act: 

"Let me restate the various projects. Ours [the plan of Chase, Spaulding, 
Hooper] proposes United States notes, secured at the end of twenty years to be 
paid in coin, and the interest, raised by taxation, semi-annually; such notes to be 
money, and of uniform value throughout the Union. No better investment, in my 
judgment, can be had; no better currency can be invented." —practically pre- 
authorizing the credit strengthening act; Sarah, and all the other myth-makers in 
her footsteps, really did not want to know that. 

And on December 19, 1862, he made this statement: 


"T procured to be inserted a provision making the duties on imports payable 
in gold.". —poor Sarah spent a whole chapter on the "Exception Clause," blaming 
every shylock and banker for it, when all the while it was Thaddeus —and he 
explained why he did it; but Sarah did not read the Record. 

To put cake on the icing, on June 23rd 1862, during the debates of the 
second issue of greenbacks, Thaddeus introduced an amendment to the bill which 
would have abrogated the right of the holder of greenbacks to convert them into 
5/20 bonds at their face value.... 

When it was pointed out to Thaddeus that it was convertibility that kept 
greenbacks at par, this came up from him: "I do not care what is the cause of 
their keeping at par" 

After he realized the majority of the House was opposed to his idea, Thad- 
deus retreated: "I will withdraw my amendment, although it is in accordance with 
the wishes of the Secretary of the Treasury" —the right to convert was not taken 
away until July 1, 1863. 


"The next scheme for robbing the people was the national bank act, passed 
in 1863. Of all the villainous schemes of robbery ever practiced upon any people 
our national banking system stands pre-eminent." —wrote Sarah in chapter 3, 
and she was right. 

So why has Thaddeus Stevens —grand old commoner and radical re- 
constructionist— voted for the National Currency Bank bill ? who twisted his 
arms ? What was he thinking? that bank notes will peacefully co-exits with U.S. 
notes ? He understood and went along with the plan outlined by Samuel Hooper 
(father of greenbacks), that greenbacks were a temporary measure, preceding a 
more permanent one: 

"In order more fully to understand and more easily to meet any objections which 
may be urged against the first of these measures [greenbacks], being the one now 
occupying the attention of the House, it will be desirable to notice the other two [taxa- 
tion and national banks], which are designed to be more permanent in their character, 
and upon the expected results of which the present measure is in some degree based." 


Who opposed and voted against the National Currency Bank bill ? Gold- 
ites ! Vallandigham, Pendleton, Roscoe, Collamer. 
My oh, my; Greenbackers were FOR National Currency Banks, gold-ites 
opposed them. —poor Sarah, she must be spinning in her grave ever since 
Representatives who voted for the National Currency Bank bill:— 
Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beaman, Bingham, Jacob B. Blair, Blake, 
Buffinton, Calvert, Campbell, Casey, Chamberlain, Clements, Colfax, Conway, 
Covode, Cutler, Davis, Delano, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Samuel C. 
Fessenden, Thomas A.D. Fessenden, Fisher, Frank, Goodwin, Granger, Hahn, Haight, 
Hickman, Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, Pig Iron Kelley, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Lansing, Leary, Lovejoy, Law, McIndoe, McKean, McPherson, Marston, 
Maynard, Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Noell, Olin, Patton, Timothy G. Phelps, Potter, 
Alexander H. Rice, John H. Rice, Sargent, Sedgwick, Segar, Shanks, Shellabarger, 
Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, Thaddeus Stevens, Trimble, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van 
Wyck, Verree, Wall, Wallace, Washburne, Albert S. White, Windom and Worcester 


—Yes, the Record is a cruel thing; it can ruin the best day-dreams, so stay 
away from history; ignorance is the greatest bliss on this planet 


In 1862 greenbacker John Sherman spoke for an hour in favour of the 
legal-tender clause; a year later, he spoke for an hour in favour of National 
Currency Banks. Sarah did not want to know that, either. 


President Andrew Jackson’s final warning to the people of the united 
States: 

"The paper-money system and its natural associations —monopoly and exclusive 
privileges— have already struck their roots too deep in the soil, and it will require all 
your efforts to check its further growth and to eradicate the evil. The men who profit 
by the abuses and desire to perpetuate them will continue to besiege the halls of legis- 
lation in the General Government as well as in the States, and will seek by every 
artifice to mislead and deceive the public servants. It is to yourselves that you must 
look for safety and the means of guarding and perpetuating your free institutions. In 
your hands is rightfully placed the sovereignty of the country, and to you everyone 
placed in authority is ultimately responsible. It is always in your power to see that the 
wishes of the people are carried into faithful execution, and their will, when once 
made known, must sooner or later be obeyed; and while the people remain, as I trust 
they ever will, uncorrupted and incorruptible, and continue watchful and jealous of 
their rights, the Government is safe, and the cause of freedom will continue to triumph 
over all its enemies. 


"But it will require steady and persevering exertions on your part to rid yourselves 
of the iniquities and mischiefs of the paper system and to check the spirit of monopoly 
and other abuses which have sprung up with it, and of which it is the main support. 
So many interests are united to resist all reform on this subject that you must not hope 
the conflict will be a short one nor success easy. My humble efforts have not been 
spared during my administration of the Government to restore the constitutional 
currency of gold and silver, and something, I trust, has been done toward the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable object; but enough yet remains to require all your 
energy and perseverance. The power, however, is in your hands, and the remedy 
must and will be applied if you determine upon it." 


President Jackson called the attention of the people to the necessity of 
being vigilant, year after year; the necessity of constantly educating themselves 
—and not waiting for others, for cheer-leaders and heroes, to do the informing and 
the vigilance for them; to do the preserving their rights for them. 

In the 1830s, as side-effect of the bank agitation and the independent trea- 
sury debate, the citizens of the United States became better informed on money 
and banking than in any other period during the past 230 years; showing that in 
other decades the people did not keep up their vigilence and their self-education. 
In the 1830s, 1840s, 1850s, the leading figures of the South and West did this 
work for the people, and prevented the restoration of the centralized banking 
system. Unfortunately these leading figures were misled and lured into with- 
drawing from Congress, which provided the opportunity for Lincoln and crew to 
enact laws to establish monopolies and exclusive privileges. After the South was 
conquered, they were not allowed representation in Congress until re-construction 


of the United States was accomplished and the whole Republic was Mexicanized 
and A fricanized. 

The Congress of the united States spent money and effort to record, to 
preserve, and to make available to everyone, the history of banking, but the citi- 
zens neglected exertion and perseverance. In 1-2 hour installments, learned and 
eloquent men read into the Record lectures on every side of the subject of money 
and banking, but the people refused to read these educational speeches. As the 
result, by the end of Andrew Jackson’s century, those who became the people’s 
cheer-leaders and heroes were either completely ignorant as to money, banking, 
and the history of money and banking, or they were outright enemy agents, 
leading the people in circles to nowhere. 
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no one should write about greenbacks without mentioning that the "fathers" of the scheme were: 


Portland Chase who used to be attorney to the Bank of the United States while it existed; Chase went 
to school with the children of leading bank-friendlies like Henry Clay and William Wirt; as young 
attorney, Chase was mentored by William Wirt, attorney general in J.Q. Adams! cabinet. Wirt was 
attorney to, and fervent supporter of, the Bank of the United States and opponent of Andrew Jackson; 
in 1832 he was Anti-Mason Party presidential candidate 


Thaddeus Stevens used to be attorney to the Bank of the United States while it existed, he was the one 
who pushed through the Pennsylvania House the bill that re-chartered that bank as a State institution 


Gerry Spaulding, a banker before and after his tour of duty in the House 


Erastus Corning, a "robber baron" before the term became popular, fervent Bank of U.S. supporter, 
William Seward (present secretary of State) used to be his attorney 


Samuel Hooper, a rich merchant who entered into politics; in 1852 he was instrumental in enacting 
the Free Banking law in Massachusetts, and introducing a public debt-based, private bank-currency 
there, in 1863 he and his friends applied this banking system and bank currency to the whole union 


John Sherman ---whom Drew completely leaves out of his story--- as young man was mentored by 
Thomas Ewing, fervent supporter of the Bank of the United States 


and, of course, the advisors of Abraham Lincoln and Portland Chase on financial matters, August 
Belmont and Joseph Seligman, the real motivators behind the national currency bank scheme 


none of these people were good-intentioned, victims of scheming bankers; as Spaulding and Sherman 
told us later, the greenbacks were a means to an end, not an intended blessing to the people 


Even the Bankers' Magazine --vocal advocate of the central bank concept, gold standard and 
bank-paper currency-- writing in 1896, recognized that Portland Chase was upto something, that he 
had a plan, and to carry out this plan he turned from State banks and from readily available banking 
practices. Where did Portland & Spaulding acquire this novel idea of establishing a nation-wide 
network of currency banks (which won't be able to go into operation until the conclusion of the war) ? 

“Mr. George S. Coe, president of American Exchange National Bank, writing to E.G. 
Spaulding, in October, 1875, recounts in a long letter the opening financial operations of the war. He 
said: 

'The problem to be solved by the banks was this: How can the available capital be best drawn 
from the people, and devoted to the support of the Government, with the least disturbance to the 
country ? These were simple questions of domestic exchange and most naturally suggested the use of 
the ordinary methods of bank checks, deposits and transfers, that the experience of all civilized nations 
had found most efficient for the purpose, and that this should be accomplished by the associated banks 
in a manner best calculated to prolong their useful agency and to preserve the specie standard, it was 
indispensable that their coin reserves remain with the least possible change. Accordingly, it was 
proposed to the Secretary that he should at once suspend the operations of the Sub-Treasury Act in 
respect to these transactions, and following the course of commercial business that he should draw 
checks upon some one bank in each city, representing the association, in small sums as required in 
disbursing the amounts loaned.' 

“Congress had, on August 5, 1861, passed an Act authorizing the Secretary to pursue this 
course. But, for reasons never yet accounted for, he refused to do so. Mr. Chase insisted upon drawing 
the specie received for the loans from the banks and depositing it in the Treasury and from thence 
disbursing the coin itself for actual expenses. 'This first great error,' writes Mr. Coe, 'if it did not create 
a necessity for the legal-tender notes, certainly precipitated the adoption of that most unhappy expe- 
dient.' 

“Notwithstanding this course taken by the Secretary and the disbursements of the coin by the 
Government, the coin itself, while the paper currency was restricted, came back to the banks in one 
week. When the first loan of $50,000,000 was made, the banks held $49,733,999 in coin; the coin 
came back so rapidly to the banks that on December 7, after the three loans had been made, the banks 


still held $42,318,610. If there had been no other unwise measures, this operation of borrowing from 
the banks might have been continued for some time longer, if not indefinitely, at least until the new 
customs duties payable in coin had begun to arrive, and until the proceeds of the internal revenue laws 
became available. The customs duties would have gradually increased the stock of specie, and the 
operations with the banks would probably have assumed larger and larger proportions. 

“It would have been a simple operation to have obtained legislation requiring the existing 
State banks to take the bonds of the United States as a basis for circulating notes. But by elaborating 
an entirely new and distinct system, antagonistic to the State banks, Mr. Chase insured the very delay 
that rendered his bank scheme impracticable. Mr. Spaulding drafted the National bank currency Act, 
but could not as a banker avoid being impressed by the difficulty of putting it into immediate opera- 
tion. Nevertheless in the light of the experience of the last thirty years it can be plausibly urged that if 
the Secretary had suspended the sub-Treasury Act, and had dealt with the banks according to banking 
methods, that coin money could have been borrowed for several months until the bank scheme, even 
the ill-advised one recommended in his report, could have been put in operation. The banks, as was 
subsequently shown, could easily have issued, on a specie basis, all the currency required to carry on 
the war. At the same time they could have placed all the bond issues.” 

The same Bankers' Magazine, in July 1861, wrote that “all possible source of revenue” are: 
Government loans, Treasury notes, Tariff, Taxes ---no bank-note currency on that list, and issuing Trea- 
sury notes as a form of borrowing from the people is on the list as a perfectly natural thing. They also 
wrote in 1861 that bank-note currency based on government bonds is insecure, harmful and should not 
be allowed. 

“The recent course of events in the States of Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri has demon- 
strated, more strongly than ever, the insecurity of the bank note currency of those States and of other 
States where bank notes are issued upon the basis of State bonds. 

“We shall never have, in this country, a sound and convertible bank circulation until the 
government takes the control of the currency, deprives it of all source of individual profit, and stamps 
upon it the seal of government guarantee.” 

“No one, conversant with the practical details of that department, entertains a doubt of the 
ability of the United States Treasury to manage a government currency. It should be based upon the 
prospective resources of the country, and at all times convertible into coin.” 

Giving the impression that in 1861, the Bankers' Magazine considered it a perfectly good idea 
that the federal government alone should issue the national currency, in the form of non-legal-tender 
Treasury notes, based on the assets of the United States, promising to pay coin. Also, that banks 
should not be allowed to issue notes based on government bonds, and should not be allowed to conduct 
banking business using bonds as capital. They developed their views based on the experience of the 
previous sixty years. Could the 1861 Bankers' Magazine remain in business if its readers did not 
subscribe to such views ? 

So, whence came the idea of legal-tender U.S. Notes, a brand-new national currency bank 
system, bank-notes as national currency ? Not from George Coe, not from James Gallatin. 
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PREFACE. 


Never in the history of the world have the means for imparting infor- 
mation been conducted on such an extensive and magnificent scale as at the 
present time; yet never have the masses been more ignorant of their real 
condition, or more mystified as to the real cause of their afflictions. Distracted 
by misfortune, blinded by prejudice, disheartened and bewildered, they are 
an easy prey to the demagogue whose profession it is to mislead and entrap 
them in political snares. To awaken the people and to direct them in their 
search for the real source of evils that have overtaken them is the aim and 
object of this little book. The people may always be trusted when left to act 
from their own intelligent convictions, for the interests of the masses are iden- 
tical; "an injury to one is the concern of all." 

But blinded by party prejudice, or unacquainted with the methods of 
political tricksters, they are easily deceived and led to act or vote in direct 
opposition to their own interests and judgment. The intelligence of the people 
is the only safeguard of liberty, and if through these pages one ray of light or 
hope shall be given to the distressed millions of my country, this labor of love 
will not be vain. 

S.E.VE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SITUATION. 


There is no feature of history more sad, no phase of human nature 
more dismal, than that innate desire in man's heart to rule over his fellow 
men. This ambition has been the curse of the world. Its slain are legions. But 
the battle field is not its only place of carnage. Its holocaust of death has 
entered every avenue of man's hope and aspiration. It has blighted youth in 
its morning, smitten manhood in its prime and cursed the hoary head of age. 
It has driven light from the home, love from the heart, and truth from its 
citadel. It has touched the lips of innocence and its withering breath has 
turned to ashes the fruits of joy and peace. 

To escape this blighting scourge man has fled to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. But this demon incarnate has pursued and wrenched from his 
grasp the half-fledged boon of liberty. To escape this indomitable devil of 
oppression, our fathers braved the dangers of a trackless main, and the hard- 
ships of a new and untried world. But the pursuer followed in their wake, and 
ere the strains of liberty's song had ceased, the clanking of new chains was 
wafted to these shores. Years of hardship, toil and suffering followed. Then 
liberty reared aloft her standard, proclaiming that America was free. 

But alas, the hosts of oppression were not destroyed, they were beaten 
back, but not dismayed, for their purpose was firm. It was their inheritance 
from the ages. They retired from the conflict but only to gather new strength, 
and as the torch of liberty seemed about to illumine the world, another 
onslaught is made upon the forces of freedom. America is the battle ground 
and our liberties the long sought prize. 

For nearly a century this Republic was a standing menace to monarchy, 
and the crowned heads of the old world trembled as they saw the growth of 
liberty's tree. For they knew the nations of the earth would eat of its fruits, 
and that freedom in America meant freedom in the old world. Today they 
know that Republicanism or Monarchy must go down. These conditions 
cannot remain co-existent when brought in daily contact with each other. The 
governments of the world must assume one form or the other, and to over- 
throw Republicanism in America is to give a new lease of life to the despo- 
tisms of the old world. The spirit of imperialism that has arisen in America has 
not sprung spontaneous from our soil, but has been nursed and fostered 
through the strategic ministrations of despotic Europe, and today the cohorts 
of tyranny are watching with satisfaction the wonderful development of their 
foreign progeny. 

It is under these conditions, with Europe's jealous eye upon us and a 
growing spirit of imperialism rife in this country, that we are confronted by the 
issues of today. The struggle before us is no common one; it is not nation 
against nation, nor section against section, but it is a struggle between the 


liberty-loving patriots of America on one hand and the combined money 
power of the world on the other. 

Reader, we have reached a critical period in our nation's history and 
the direful prophecies made against us by the friends as well as the enemies of 
freedom seem about to be fulfilled. When the morning of the twentieth 
century dawns upon this country, it will either look upon a nation of slaves or 
a nation of freemen. The transition through which civilization is now passing 
threatens the life of the grandest Republic the world has ever known. The 
minions of darkness are arrayed against it. On the one hand is the money 
power enthroned in Wall and Lombard streets, on the other is struggling 
humanity enshrined at the hearth-stone of the common people !_ Which will 
you serve ? 


Chapter II. 
Changed Conditions. 


AS a nation we commenced under circumstances of the most auspi- 
cious character and gave promise of a government under which mankind 
would be exalted to the full measure of earthly blessedness, where the God 
power in man would be exalted to its highest development. But alas, we have 
scarcely reached a century's growth and we find ourselves subjected to the 
domination of a heartless money power which has overwhelmed the country 
with industrial and financial ruin. With our unbounded resources of wealth 
and productive energy, aided by mechanical invention the wealth of the 
country has reached fabulous accumulations, at the same time the masses 
were never in such a condition of despondency and destitution. Paupers, 
tramps and anarchists, the legitimate offspring of concentrated wealth, have 
filled the country with almshouses, penitentiaries and prisons, while a few 
millionaires revel in Croecian luxury. 

All over the country conservative, impartial men are asking, is not our 
experiment of self-government a failure ? And their anxiety is not without 
cause, for never in the history of the world has any nation undergone such 
appalling changes as has ours within the past quarter of a century. From a 
peaceful, virtuous, patriotic people, we suddenly find ourselves tottering 
beneath the weight of internal dissensions and reeking with the most loath- 
some vices. Corruption in high and low places has eaten to the very vitals of 
our Republic and today the life of this Nation is suspended by a brittle thread 
which may at any moment be snapped asunder, and we be plunged into a 
chasm of anarchy more sanguinary perhaps than any that has ever blackened 
the pages of history. Is there no means by which such a calamity may be 
averted ? Must we be wrecked on the same shoals or stranded on the same 
oblivious shores where lie Egypt, Babylon and Assyria ? Have we studied the 
history of Greece in vain, or profited nothing by the rise and fall of Rome. 
But we are told that history repeats itself, that such is the course of national 
life and that we too will soon be numbered with the dead nations of the 
world. Reader, has it ever occurred to you that history repeats itself because 
of "unjust laws," because of "man's inhumanity to man?" The governments of 
the world have been founded upon unjust principles. The mother element 
has been excluded, and the laws enacted by men have in their very nature 
been devoid of that enduring characteristic of mother love which alone gives 
permanency to human institutions. Today as we see our country following in 
the footsteps of the dead nations of the world would it not be wise for us to 
pause in our mad career, contemplate the situation and ask ourselves how can 
we avert the calamities by which those nations were overthrown. There is no 
higher duty devolving upon the American people today than of investigating 
the causes which have led to the failure of other nations and to use every 
means in our power to prevent their repetition in this country. 


From time immemorial governments have been instituted, nations 
have risen, nourished, and then ignominiously passed away, and in every 
case we find the oppression of the masses has been the signal of dissolution. 
Republics die because the people become indifferent to the boon of liberty, 
and their children, unmindful of the fact that "eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty," let go their hold upon the principles which underlie self-government, 
and ere they are aware the boon of freedom is lost to them forever. From the 
very inception of our government we find most remarkable evidence of divine 
favor and recognition. Emerson says "America is another name for opportu- 
nity. Our whole history appears like one last effort of divine providence in 
behalf of the human race." 

It does seem as if Omnipotent energy had concentrated its forces in the 
American Republic. The vast extent of our territory, its diversified resources, 
and climate adapted to every condition of the human race, appear to me a 
most remarkable evidence of divine favor and recognition. Add to this the 
wonderful character of the founders of our republic, men born for the emer- 
gency and the rapid growth of inventive genius which has developed a new 
era in civilization, and what more is necessary to convince the most 
unthinking mind that we are a peculiar people, chosen to carry out the 
purposes of the Great All Father. Old institutions were futile, the governments 
of the old world had failed in their attempts to harmonize their laws with those 
of Deity. To reconstruct just laws from their corrupt systems seemed an under- 
taking that staggered even the Almighty, and in his perplexity he opened up a 
new world, and breathed into man an inventive genius which enabled him to 
chain the elements and bring them into his service, thus giving him leisure for 
such intellectual and moral development as would liken him more nearly to 
the Creator, and make him in word and deed a co-worker with Christ. 

It is unnecessary to recount the advantages that have accrued to the 
American people through the invention of labor-saving machinery, and the 
fact that America stands first in inventive genius is, no doubt, due to that 
generous form of government which for four-score years enabled her people 
to enjoy a degree of peace and prosperity unparalleled in history. Such long 
continued prosperity of the middle classes afforded them leisure for thought 
and investigation and as a result of such harmonious conditions free from the 
harrowing fear of want, the American intellect developed with surprising 
rapidity. As proof that American ingenuity surpassed all others, we need only 
to refer to statistics which show that more than one-half the inventions of the 
nineteenth century emanated from the American brain. E.J. Donold says-- 

"Our inventions in agricultural implements, and other labor-saving machinery 
came before Europe like a divine revelation. 

"The first great industrial exhibition held in London in 1851 was a proud day for 
Americans when the yacht America was added to the McCormack reaper and other 
labor-saving inventions. The Thunderer--The London Times, in one of its supreme 
moments, confessed that ‘America had carried off all the laurels for utilitarian inven- 
tions, that it is for inventions really useful to the whole world. The multitudes were 


wonderfully impressed, they seemed to think that nothing was impossible for Ameri- 
cans.’ No language can express the thrill of joy and hope that vibrated through the 
hearts of the liberty-loving, down-trodden masses of Europe when they beheld these 
laurels wreathed about the brow of Liberty and Equality." 

Such was the estimation in which America was held by Great Britain 
and the world in 1851. But suddenly these prosperous conditions were 
checked; and these inventions which should have added to the ease and 
comfort of the masses were seized upon by a few piratical leaders, who 
subserved them to their use in the accumulation of wealth, and in the oppres- 
sion of the industrial masses. 

The founding of our government, contemporaneous with and followed 
by such wonderful advancement in the mechanic arts betokened a new and 
beneficent era in civilization, an era of intellectual and moral growth. With the 
introduction of such extensive labor-saving machinery it was but rational to 
prophesy a bright future for the great army of wealth producers. Had the 
philanthropist of the eighteenth century foreseen the inventive triumphs of our 
day he would have hailed it as the millennium dawn, for he would have 
prophesied the most exalted intellectual and moral conditions resulting from 
such beneficent inventions. But contrary to all rational expectations, labor has 
not been benefited by these wonderful advancements in the mechanic arts. 
On the contrary have they not rather proved detrimental to the laboring 
classes, for not only have they placed labor at a discount, but by increasing 
the power of monopoly, have increased its power to oppress and degrade 
labor. These inventions have added nothing to the scanty stores of the 
laboring classes, nor have they lightened by one hour the burden of its toil. 

In contemplating these paradoxical conditions we are confronted by 
the inquiry, "How has such a power for good been perverted from its original 
channel ? By what means have a few score men been enabled thus effectu- 
ally to subsidize machinery, control labor, and to enslave millions of free-born 
American citizens ?" From a careful study of economic principles we find that 
in order to control the labor of a people it is only necessary to control the 
sources from which they derive their subsistence. The primary source of all 
wealth and subsistence is the land. The mediums of exchange, money and 
transportation, are secondary considerations as regards mere physical exis- 
tence, but in the promotion of civilization they are really as essential as the 
land itself. We find, then, that by controlling money, land, machinery and 
transportation it is an easy matter to control the labor of a people, and we find 
by taking advantage of these conditions a very few men are practically 
controlling this country with its 63,000,000 population. The heritage of 
freedom bequeathed by our fathers has been bartered away, and the expres- 
sion "American freedom" is empty and meaningless. 

For, boast of our freedom as we may, the government that permits 
corporate monopolies to absorb the products of labor, leaving but a bare 
subsistence to the toiling millions, is already stamped with the insignia of 
royalty. Wealth is power, centralized wealth in any other country than ours is 


recognized despotism. Mere personal liberty avails nothing so long as legal 
and political equality are denied, so long as starvation stares men in the face, 
and the gallows yawn when they protest against such conditions. Slavery 
reduces labor to a mere subsistence, it matters not whether carried on under 
the form of wage or chattel slavery. The man who toils from year to year for 
the bare necessaries of life is a slave, whether it be on the cotton plantation of 
Mississippi or in the cotton factory of Massachusetts, whether he be a black 
man or a white man, whether he be called a bondman or a freedman. The 
lash of a southern master could not have goaded more effectually in 1852 
than does threatening starvation in 1892. Poverty was not considered a curse 
so long as honest labor would lift men out of it, and labor, notwithstanding the 
curse pronounced upon it, was regarded as a blessing so long as the laborer 
received a just proportion of the fruits of his toil. But when there is no escape 
from poverty, and labor yields a bare subsistence or perhaps is denied even 
the privilege of toil, then revolt arises, and God and nature declare in favor of 
a revolution. 


Chapter III. 
Money Volume. 


AS before stated, by controlling money, land and transportation it is an 
easy matter to control the labor of a people. The first step is to gain control of 
the money; with power to inflate or contract it at pleasure. With this power 
all other sources of wealth are at the command of the money monger, who by 
producing a scarcity of his commodity is enabled to seize upon them at such 
prices as he may dictate. 

In order to show the effects which a scarcity of money has on the 
condition of a people permit me to call your attention to the diminution in our 
volume of money, commencing with the contraction act of 1866 and contin- 
uing to the present time. To illustrate we will compare the condition of the 
people in the year 1866 --when we had the largest per capita circulation-- with 
their present condition, the per capita circulation being reduced according to 
Senator Plumb to less than one-fifth that of 1866; we will also note a few of 
the laws that have been enacted during these years and the relation which 
they bear to the increasing poverty and crime of the country. Before entering 
upon this comparison we wish to state a premise which can be substantiated, 
and which we ask you to keep steadily in view. It is this-- scarcity of money 
causes prices to fall, low prices produce poverty and poverty means misery, 
ignorance, degradation and crime. Now we do not ask you to accept these 
premises upon our authority, but we call as a witness John A. Logan, who ina 
speech made in 1874 in speaking of the depressed condition of the country 
and the increase of poverty and crime said-- 


"This trouble is a money famine and nothing more." 


Again W.H. Crawford,”’ secretary United States treasury in 1820, said 
"All intelligent writers on currency agree that when it is decreasing in amount 
poverty and misery must prevail." 

The United States Monetary Commission, created under the joint reso- 
lution of August 15, 1876, consisting of three senators, three members of the 
House of Representatives, and three financial experts, in their voluminous 
report make many startling statements similar to the following which may be 
found on page 50, volume 1. 

"The Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money and falling prices; without 
money civilization could not have had a beginning, and with a diminishing supply it 
must languish and unless relieved finally perish." 

Again, page 59 same volume, "If all the debts in this country had been 
doubled by an act of legislation, it would have been a far less calamity to the 
debtor and to the country than the increase in their real burden already 
caused by a contraction in the volume of money." 

Allison says "The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed in igno- 
rance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought 


27 life-time proponent of the privately-owned central bank concept 


about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece." Gold 
and silver being the principal material used for money by these nations, it 
followed that when they ceased to work the mines their money volume 
declined, and with this decline in their money volume came the decline of 
civilization. The Dark Ages ensued, and it was not until the discovery of 
America and the opening up of her vast mines of gold and silver that the light 
of civilization again dawned upon the world. 

Hume says, "Falling prices and misery and destruction are inseparable 
companions. The disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreasing 
money and falling prices." 

James A. Garfield”’ said "Whoever controls the volume of the currency 
is absolute master of the commerce and industries of the country." 

Pliny said "Vast estates ruined Rome." But vast estates are most easily 
acquired by producing such financial conditions as will enable a few men to 
control the volume of money. For by controlling the volume of money, with 
power to inflate or contract it at pleasure, all other sources of wealth are at the 
command of those upon whom this favor is conferred. 

Vast estates ruined Rome, and what is said of Rome may with equal 
truth be said of every nation of antiquity. Go visit the graveyard of nations 
and the inscription on every tomb-stone will bear testimony to this sad truth. 

Through all history we find that whenever the money of a country from 
any cause has been diminished in volume that nation has retrograded and its 
people have been reduced to a condition of abject poverty. As an illustration 
we find that at the beginning of the Christian era the money of the Roman 
Empire amounted to eighteen hundred million dollars, but she determined to 
shrink her volume of money and make the lesser volume of a finer material, 
or in the language of today she determined to demonetize silver, and adopt a 
single gold standard. It required a long time to do this but the road was 
passed over and the long sought object attained; by the end of the fifth 
century she had shrunk her volume of money from $1,800,000,000 to less 
than $200,000,000 and the words of Secretary Poster, "We are on a gold basis 
and there is no occasion for alarm as to the ability of the government main- 
taining this condition" were as applicable to Rome in her decline as they were 
to our own country on the memorable day in which they were uttered, August 
15, 1891, and the results of the contraction of our money volume are 
precisely the same as those which followed the contraction policy of ancient 
Rome. Under this policy, the wealth of our country is being rapidly concen- 
trated in a few hands while the masses are becoming hopeless, homeless and 
penniless. 

When Rome stood mistress of the world eighty-five per cent of her 
people held title in land, fifteen per cent only were tenants. Then were the 
foundations of Rome firm as the everlasting hills, her legions were invincible, 
justice ruled, mercy reigned, home and its sacred relations were exalted, but 


28 the representative of gold and bond interests, vocal opponent of greenbackers. He didn't 
actually say that, it is a “quote” blamed on him by conspiracists who know not who said what. 


she made the mistake of the ages, reduced her money volume, and as a result 
the lands passed out from the hands of the people into the hands of a few 
millionaires, and when the dirge of civilization went up from Rome two thou- 
sand people owned all her land. The historian says "Population dwindled, 
commerce, art and science disappeared, the assassin's knife, the incendiary's 
torch made night and day alike hideous, lewdness filled the air, marriage was 
a nullity, the innocence of childhood was marked with illegitimacy, and to add 
to the appalling picture, drunkenness in high and low places excelled in enor- 
mity and bestiality anything that had ever gone before." 

When Rome fell the temple of liberty was shattered, intellectual and 
moral darkness came down upon the world and the night of a thousand years 
rested upon human souls. 

Just the conditions that are seen in this sad picture, are again realized, 
and just such legislation as brought these conditions upon the nations of 
antiquity has been re-enacted in our congressional halls. The result-- fortunes 
up to millions in the hands of the few, the masses degraded, hopeless, 
starving. 

Now, in order to substantiate our position, to wit: that a scarcity of 
money causes prices to fall, and thus produces misery, want and crime, and 
that the diminution in our money volume has been the means of reducing us 
from a prosperous to a debt ridden, tax cursed people, we will first show that 
at the time of our greatest prosperity, we had an immense volume of money 
in circulation. Second, that as this volume of money was contracted, the 
prosperity of the people waned, and that the increase of poverty and crime 
has been in the direct ratio of the decrease in the volume of money. 

To prove that the volume of money during this prosperous time was 
greater than at any other period in our history, we will first present the testi- 
mony of John Jay Knox, Ex-Comptroller of the Currency, who, in a speech 
before the Bankers’ Association, at Pittsburg, Pa., Oct., 1887, said "that the 
indebtedness of the country in August, 1865 was $2,846,000,000, and that 
more than three-fifths of that amount was legal tender; that is, was circulating 
medium and constituted so much of our money volume." Three-fifths of 
$2,846,000,000 is $1,707,600,000. Add to this $146,000,000 National bank 
notes, and $58,000,000 notes of solvent state banks and we have an aggre- 
gate of $1,911,600,000. This constituted the paper money of the country. 

Aside from this paper money there was at least $100,000,000 of gold, 
which not only paid duties on imports and interest on the public debt, but 
circulated to a considerable extent on the Pacific Coast. Hence, from the testi- 
mony of Comptroller Knox we have the evidence that near the close of the 
year 1865 there was more than $2,000,000,000 of money in circulation. In 
addition to this conclusive statement of Comptroller Knox, let us add the testi- 
mony of Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of United States Treasury, at the time 
specified, who, in his report for December, 1865, page 15, says, "More than 
two thousand millions of dollars of the means of the people of the United 
States have been loaned," and as if to nail the fact that this loan constituted 


the greater part of the money volume, Comptroller Knox comes forward with 
the statement (proceedings of Congress, page 21), that of "the huge mountain 
of our indebtedness more than $1,500,000,000 was a legal tender," and he 
adds if temporary loans, certificates of indebtedness and treasury notes should 
be included, the whole would amount to considerably more than 
$1,700,000,000 of legal tender. 

Now, bear in mind that there was no gold and silver in circulation 
among the people, except a small amount of gold on the Pacific coast, and 
aside from a few millions of state and national bank notes, this vast sum, 
$2,000,000,000, consisted of government money, that is, legal tender, issued 
directly by the government to the people, without the intervention of banks. 
This government money consisted of United States notes, treasury notes, 
compound interest notes, fractional currency, and various other issues, all 
passing under the general head of greenbacks. 

aa 
Compound interest notes, due in 1867-68 $173,012,141.00 
7.30 Treasury notes, due in 1867 and 1868 830,000,000.00 


Temporary loans, ten days’ notice 99,107,745.46 

Certificates of indebtedness, due in 1866 55,905,000.00 

Treasury notes, 5 per cent., Dec. 1, 1865 32,536,901.00 

United States notes 428,160,569.00 

Fractional currency 26,057,469.20 — 1,644,779,825.66 
Total debt October 31, 1865 $ 2,808,549,437.55 

National bank notes issued $ 185,000,000.00 

State bank notes issued 65,000,000.00 

Treasury notes, greenbacks, etc. 1,644,779,825.66 

Total circulation, October 31, 1865. $ 1,894,779,825.66 


---compound-interest notes were very large denominations, so they did 
not circulate, they sat in the vaults of banks and insurance companies, where 
they earned interest; 


National banks were required to keep 25% of their circulation in green- 
backs in their vaults, which in this case was ~$45million; so that did not 
circulate, either; 


the 830million 7.30s which were just issued, to pay off the soldiers of 
the disbanding army, also did not do too many transactions before coming to 
rest in vaults and earn 7.3% interest. 


The Comptroller of the Currency painted a very different picture at the 
end of 1865: 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF TIIE CURRENCY. 5 


The amount of national bank notes in actual circulation on the 

1st day of October last, was .....-..--..-.2------2-0es $171, 321 903 
The amount of State bank notes in circulation at the same date, 

as appears by returns to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

TUE, WAS . oe e ew eee eee tenet een n nee teen ema nne 78, 867, 575 


Making the bank circulation on the 1st day of October last... 250, 189, 478 
The amount of legal-tender notes and fractional currency issued 


and outstanding on the 1st of October, 1965, was......-.. 704, 5S4, 658 
National bank notes in.the hands of banks not yet issued.... 19, 525, 152 
National currency yet to be issued to banks ..... a ale-pmseusr ine 109, 152, 945 


Making the aggregate amount of legal-tender and bank notes in 
circulation as authorized to be issued to and by the banks*. 1, 083, 452, 233 
From which sum should be deducted, State 
bank circulation now outstanding that will be 
retired about as fast as national currency is 
issued to converted banks ................ $78, 867, 575 
Also the amount of “ compound interest notes” 
converted into 520 bonds since the 1st of 
Gotober last oc cscs cscs ccoscciewscsacsss 44, 417, 329 
—_—————__ 123, 284, 904 


The amount then left as the available currency of the country 
PE avasuWsivancvcbalscaiscusesnease Oteunt we cia thaw a 960, 167, 326 
In order to ascertain the amount of actual 
active circulation on the Ist day of October 
last, there should be deducted from the last 
mentioned sum— : 
The amount of national currency delivered to 
banks, and not then in circulation......-.. $19, 525, 152 
National circulation not delivered to banks... 109, 152, 945 
Amount of legal-tender notes held by banks, in- 
cluding $74,261,847 compound interest notes, 193, 094, 365 
Compound interest notes, other than those held 
by banks, mostly held as investments by insu- 
rance and trust companies and savings ba 
less say $10,000,000 in actual circulation... 121, 314,195 
Currency in the treasury of the United States, 56, 236, 440 


Oe seer ads coe wobec e tenses seatwesec as 499, 323, 097 
Which will show the actual circulation to be.....-.-.-.---- 460, 844, 229 


This favorable exhibit of the amount of paper in actual circulation, is owing 
in a great degree to the accumulation of currency in the hands of the banks, in 
the absence of the great demands of the government for currency since the cloge 
of the war. _ ; ; 

As an erroneous impression may prevail as to the aggregate amouut of law- 
ful money that banks are required to hold, it is thought proper to etate that as 
the liabilities stood on the firet day of October the required sum was $74,261,547 
over the amount that banks were permitted to have to their credit, and count 


* All statements and comparisons in this report are made up to the Ist of October last, that 
being the date of the last quarterly return from the banks, : 


Our population at that time, after the South had been reinstated, was 
about 35,000,000; consequently at this low estimate we had over $50 to each 
man, woman and child in the country. Money was plentiful. What was the 
result 2? How did this abundance of money affect the social and industrial 
condition of the people ? Now, I do not ask you to accept my unvarnished, 
unsubstantiated statement that the country was in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion, but will again call as a witness Secretary McCulloch, who, in his report 
for December, 1865, page 8, says, 

"The present inflation, following the suspension of 1861, is the result of heavy 
expenditures by the government in the prosecution of the war and the introduction of 
a new measure of value in the form of United States and treasury notes as lawful 
money. The country as a whole, notwithstanding the ravages of the war and the 
draught which has been made upon labor, is, by its greatly developed resources, far in 
advance in real wealth of what it was in 1857, when the last severe financial crisis 
occurred. The people are now comparatively free from debt; the banks, with their 
secured circulation and large investments in government securities, although not in an 
easy condition, and doubtless too much extended, are, it is believed, generally solvent; 
but the same causes are at work that produced the evils referred to. There is an 
immense volume of paper money in circulation --under the influence of which prices, 
already enormously high, are steadily advancing, and speculation is increasing-- 
which must be contracted if similar disasters would be avoided. * * * [page 11] 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that trade is carried on much more largely for cash than 
was ever the case previous to 1861, and that there is a much greater proper demand for 
money than there would be if sales were made as heretofore, on credit." 

This prosperous condition, however, seems far from satisfactory to the 
Secretary, for on the next page he deplores the situation in the following 
language: 

"There is no fact more manifest than that the plethora of paper money is not only 
undermining the morals of the people by encouraging waste and extravagance, but is 
striking at the root of national prosperity by diminishing labor. The evil is not at 
present beyond the control of legislation. * * * The remedy, and the only remedy, 
within the control of Congress, is, in the opinion of the Secretary, to be found in the 
reduction of the currency." 

The remedy prescribed by the Secretary --doubtless under the dictation 
of Wall Street-- was immediately acted upon, as on April 12, following, 
Congress passed the contraction act. 

It is a singular fact that while Secretary McCulloch was deploring the 
loss of morals, statistics show that notwithstanding the demoralizing effects of 
"an immense volume of paper money," notwithstanding the fact that a "vast 
body of men had acquired dissolute habits attendant upon army life," there 
really was less crime in the country in proportion to population than at any 
previous time in our history. It is also a notable fact that the "remedy" 
prescribed by Secretary McCulloch produced exactly the opposite effect from 
that anticipated, for, as the volume of money decreased crime increased until 
today our criminal record is such as to appall the stoutest optimist. 


Now, while Secretary McCulloch does not say that we had 
$2,000,000,000 in circulation, yet, as before stated, he distinctly states that 
"more than two thousand millions of dollars of the means of the people of the 
United States have been loaned." In this amount he evidently does not 
include railroad bonds, which, as shown by his report swell the indebtedness 
to more than $2,800,000,000. 

The inconsistency of Secretary McCulloch in this report is apparent, 
and awakens distrustful criticism, even from his friends. 

On page 9 he says: "The paper circulation of the United States, on the 
31st of October last, was substantially as follows: 

1. United States notes and fractional currency $454,218,038.20 

2. Notes of the National banks 185,000,000.00 

3. Notes of the State banks, including outstanding issues of State banks converted into 
National banks 65,000,000.00 

$704,218,038.20 

Notice in this list he does not include the 7-30 and compound interest 
notes, and yet that he regarded them as money --at least the compound 
interest notes, and that they were money is proven by his language on page 
14, where he says: 

"The Secretary therefore respectfully but earnestly recommends: 
"First, That Congress declare that the compound interest notes shall cease to be a legal 
tender from the day of their maturity; 

"Second, That the Secretary be authorized in his discretion to sell bonds of the 
United States bearing interest at a rate not exceeding six per cent, and redeemable and 
payable at such periods as may be conducive to the interests of the government, and 
for the purpose of retiring not only compound interest notes, but the United States 
notes." 

Now, since these compound interest notes were not due until 1867 and 
1868, and as the Secretary admits and calls them legal tender in 1865, what 
right had he to exclude them from the legal tender volume in 1865 ? Plainly 
he had no right. Evidently his sole object was to mislead the people. If these 
notes were not legal tender, why was this recommendation necessary, and if 
they were legal tender why did not Secretary McCulloch state the plain truth 
to the people, and include them in his enumeration ? No one can dispute but 
that this testimony of Comptroller Knox and Secretary McCulloch establishes 
the fact that we had a money volume of at least $2,000,000,000 at the close 
of the year 1865. McCulloch testifies: 

First, That the country, notwithstanding the ravages of the war * * * is far in advance in 
real wealth of what it was in 1857. 

Second, The people are comparatively free from debt; 

Third, There is an immense volume of paper money in circulation; 

fourth, It is undoubtedly true that trade is carried on more largely for cash than was 
ever the case previous to 1861. 

Is any further evidence necessary to prove that the country was pros- 
perous and the people happy ? But we have abundant evidence; for 
thousands of people are still living who can testify to the general prosperity of 


the country during the years immediately following the close of the war, and 
why should there not have been general prosperity ? 

The people were comparatively free from debt; trade was carried on 
largely for cash, there was an immense volume of money in circulation; 
consequently labor was employed at good wages, thousands of people were 
getting homes, churches were filled to overflowing, schools were flourishing, 
children of farmers and mechanics were being educated in the arts and 
sciences, the tramp was an unknown factor in society, and there was less 
crime in proportion to population than at any previous time in our Nation's 
history; the soldier too had returned from the army; and the charge so 
frequently made that "the increase of crime in our country is due to the vice 
and immorality disseminated by the soldier returning from the army," is as 
false as it is infamous; and the man or set of men who charge our social 
demoralization upon the soldier should be branded as traitors to their country 
and vile slanderers of their fellow men. Who will dare to say that the men 
who faced death on a hundred battle fields are the men who swell the tide of 
crime. Is it not rather the men who defrauded the soldier by paying for his 
services in depreciated money, men who robbed the widows and orphans of 
these soldiers, who have demoralized the country and pauperized the people. 

Now bear in mind that this government money, though reported by 
treasury officers as "government debt," circulated among the people as 
money, and would have performed all the functions of money as actually as 
gold and silver, had it not been for the clause instituted by the gold gamblers 
which excepted it from the payment of import duties and interest on the 
public debt. That it was this exception clause which depreciated this govern- 
ment money is proven by the fact that the first two issues, amounting to 
$60,000,000 did not contain the exception clause, consequently these notes 
have always been at par with gold. 

Bear in mind also that a large part of this government money was not 
an interest bearing obligation; its only expense to the people was that of 
printing, which was about one per cent. Besides, it was safe and reliable, 
being backed by the government; and here is where this government money 
differs from the old continental money, to which the enemies of the greenback 
so frequently compare it. The continental money had no government back of 
it; the people were struggling to establish a government, whereas this govern- 
ment money of the sixties had behind it an established government of eighty 
years' standing, based upon three million square miles of land, with its untold 
millions of both developed and undeveloped wealth, and fortified by the 
patriotism of hundreds of thousands of the most loyal soldiers the world had 
ever known. Most loyal because their homes were behind them. They were 
not "hired Hessians," but they were the sons of revolutionary patriots. 

Besides, when these notes became worn and dilapidated they were 
returned to the treasury and bright, new, crisp dollars issued in their place. 

The people were satisfied with this money, and when a farmer received 
one of these notes bearing the denomination of ten dollars for ten pounds of 


wool, or a one hundred dollar note for a load of wheat, he felt amply repaid 
for his labor; he had no occasion to put the revolver to his brain; suicide 
seldom occurred, crime of every description was rare. The people were 
building churches and school-houses instead of prisons, penitentiaries and 
lunatic asylums. All branches of business were flourishing, and the people 
were prosperous and happy. Why ? Because money was plentiful; they 
knew that money would pay their debts and taxes, would buy their food and 
clothing, would educate their children, would pay their traveling expenses. 
With it they could purchase land, stocks, and even government bonds at the 
face value of this money; and even when it had so depreciated --or rather, 
when gold had so appreciated-- that it required one dollar in this money to 
buy forty cents in gold, it would still buy government bonds at face value; 
that is, $1,000 in greenbacks, worth only $400 in gold, would buy a $1,000 
government bond. 

Then four years after the close of the war Congress passed the credit 
strengthening act, making this bond, which was worth only $400 in gold at 
the time of its purchase, worth $1,000 in gold, a gain of sixty cents on every 
dollar for the man who had invested in bonds, while the property of the man 
who had invested in real estate was depreciated in a similar ratio. 

Besides this government money there was also outstanding more than 
one billion dollars in government bonds. These really constituted the only 
obligations of the government. The greenbacks ought never to have been 
considered any part of the national debt. They had been used to pay the 
soldier for his service in the army; he had redeemed that money by his sweat, 
his blood, and even his life. Is not human life sufficient redemption for that 
which man has created ? Then why should this money have been destroyed, 
and interest-bearing bonds issued in its place --bonds, the interest upon 
which, like a canker, is forever gnawing at the vitals of honest industry. 


Chapter iv. 
Retrospection and Prophecy. 


We have now glanced at the situation of the country in 1866, noted its 
prosperity and the general progress and contentment of the people. Why 
should these conditions have been disturbed ? Just hearken a moment, 
reader, while we breathe to you an open secret recorded in the annals of 
American history. 

From the foundation of our government there was a determination on 
the part of some of its founders to establish an Aristocracy instead of a Repub- 
lican form of government. Alexander Hamilton led this aristocratic faction, 
while Thomas Jefferson represented Democracy, pure and simple. For a time 
in our early history the scales seemed evenly balanced, and the proud bird of 
freedom drooped its wings in despondency. But the untimely, though perhaps 
not unpropitious, death of Hamilton threw the balance on the side of human 
rights, and a free independent Republic was established. 

But mark you, the idea of an imperial form of government was never 
for one moment abandoned and the followers of Hamilton submitted to the 
inevitable Republic because there was no alternative. Their leader was dead 
and for a time their hope seemed buried, but it was buried only to await the 
resurrection of a more auspicious day. And as the country developed in 
wealth and material resources this slumbering spirit of imperialism gathered 
strength and determination to seize upon the government at the earliest 
opportunity. But how could this purpose be most effectually accomplished 
was a question that for four-score years baffled the skill of the wily aristocrat. 
At last, however, the opportune moment arrived, for the machinery of civil 
war speedily developed opportunities which enabled Congress to adopt a 
system of class legislation, the results of which have already placed insur- 
mountable barriers between labor and monopolistic capital, and have built up 
social castes which can only thrive on monarchial soil. 

Whatever may have been the object of our civil war is not necessary 
for us at this time to question, but its results are evident, for the most casual 
observer cannot fail to see that the democratic simplicity of our fathers has 
given way to an aristocracy of wealth on one hand and a most abject and 
degrading poverty on the other. 

The middle classes are rapidly losing foothold, the line of demarkation 
between aristocracy and serfdom is becoming more fixed, and a system of 
land tenantry has sprung up which bids fair to outrival that of the old world. 

That such results would follow the corrupt system of financial legislation 
adopted early in the war was readily foreseen by the prophetic eye of 
Abraham Lincoln, and his memorable words to his friend, the Hon. J.R. Ellis, 
will go down in history as a wonderful revelation from Jehovah in these later 
days: 

"As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned, and an era of corrup- 
tion in high places will follow, and the money power of the country will endeavor to 


prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands and the republic is destroyed." 

That President Lincoln was correct in his convictions is too obvious for 
contradiction. His apprehension that the money power which had been 
created by corrupt class legislation would destroy the republic was evidently 
founded on the fact that Congress had adopted the same financial policy 
which had enslaved European labor and established its aristocracies of 
wealth. 

"As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned." No person 
conversant with the principles of political economy will for one moment ques- 
tion the fact that the gigantic corporations which are crushing out the life of 
industry in this country are the direct and legitimate result of that class legisla- 
tion which sprang into existence while our country was in the throes of civil 
wat. 

"And an era of corruption in high places will follow." Never was the 
spirit of prophecy more terribly fulfilled. The era of corruption through which 
we are now passing is paralleled only by that political corruption which 
preceded the overthrow of every ancient power. 

"And the money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its 
reign." How ? "By working upon the prejudices of the people." Comment 
upon this point is is unnecessary. No one will dispute that the most unscrupu- 
lous means are being used to deceive and mislead the people. Prejudice, 
ignorance, and appeal to patriotic sentiment are perhaps the most effective 
agencies employed in the accomplishment of this purpose. 

There is no lever more powerful than prejudice, and nothing that fires 
the blood like the word "patriotism." To the average man disloyalty to country 
embodies the entire category of crime, and to act in accordance with its best 
interests in his estimation is a virtue that atones for manifold sins. It is this 
patriotic pride that nerves the arm of the soldier, that strengthens him in his 
farewells, and hastens him at the bugle's call. It is this pride, this innate love of 
country and of justice to which intriguing politicians have applied the lever of 
prejudice, resting it upon the immovable fulcrum of ignorance; through these 
powerful agencies the will of the people has been overthrown and the money 
power has prolonged its reign until the wealth of the country is aggregated in 
a few hands, and the republic seems about to be destroyed. But the masses 
are unconscious of the situation and it is no less pitiable than startling to 
witness the complacency with which they slumber at the mouth of this smoul- 
dering volcano. 


$ the real Abraham Lincoln, on the other hand, was an essential part and willing participant 
in this war, the result of which became so evident in the following decades; this alleged letter from 
Lincoln to Mr. Ellis or Elkins (as others claim) is, unfortunately, a fabrication --in 150 years no one 
could or was willing to produce the original of it-- and Lincoln's actions as President, and as politician 
before that, indicate that he was no champion of the people, or of the principles upon which the 
Founders established the united States; Abraham Lincoln was a follower of Henry Clay and Alexander 
Hamilton, and not of Thomas Jefferson; he granted 200 million acres of public land to corporations, he 
granted the privilege of issuing legal-tender currency to the money power 


To the average American there is nothing more obnoxious or absurd 
than an intimation that our liberties are being wrested from us, and our demo- 
cratic institutions are about to be overthrown. We have so long been 
accustomed to boast of the superiority of our national advantages and institu- 
tions, that to cast a reflection upon them is to invite derision, and probably be 
awarded the opprobrious title of "crank." A celebrated writer says "Political 
optimism is one of the vices of the American people. There is a popular faith 
that God takes care of children, fools and the United States. We deem 
ourselves a chosen people, and incline to the belief that the Almighty stands 
pledged to our prosperity," and so the people repose in confidence, forgetting 
that "eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." 

History teaches us that liberty is never so endangered as when the 
people sink into a condition of apathy, and fortify themselves in the assurance 
of national security. Never was Rome more confident of her duration than 
when Augustus was beautifying the "Eternal City," and her attainments in 
wealth, commerce, culture and power gave her the supremacy of the world. It 
was at this time that the Pilgrims gave utterance to the prophetic saying: 
"While stands the Coliseum Rome shall stand; when falls the Coliseum Rome 
shall fall, and when Rome falls, with it shall fall the world." Yet today the trav- 
eler gazes in awe upon the ruins of the Coliseum; the grandeur and greatness 
of Rome have departed, but the world still moves and humanity still struggles 
toward the divine image. 

It was not until the handwriting on the wall had been interpreted that 
Belshazzar and his hosts questioned the permanency of Assyria's power. 

In the over-heated excitement of the dance parental caution seems folly 
to the young girl, even though she may have felt the twinge of disease, but 
intoxicated with the giddy pleasure of the hour, she whirls through the mazy 
dance, regardless of the parental admonition and defiant of disease and its 
consequences. But disease lays its wasting hand upon her and, despite the 
oft-repeated declaration that she is not sick, death comes and she fills an 
untimely grave. 

So too it is with nations; the people repose in confidence, while their 
rulers becoming intoxicated with wealth and power forget their obligations to 
the people, forget that they are entrusted with the sacred responsibility of 
government, and plunging headlong into the whirlpool of dissipation seek 
only the gratification of their own selfish and sensual desires. Surrounded by 
plenty they are deaf to the cry of penury and woe, nor do they heed the 
warning death-note as it mingles in their bacchanalian revels. Had France 
listened to the pleadings of her people the disastrous revolution of 1789 might 
have been averted, but she heeded not the cry of destitution until despair and 
frenzy seized the people and they determined to overthrow the government. 
Then the king and nobles listened and would gladly have acceded to their 
demands, but the cry for bread had been disregarded, and when at last the 
infuriated people demanded blood it was too late, bread would not satisfy; 


the spark had been kindled to a sweeping flame that could only be extin- 
guished by the blood of royalty. 

Such has been the experience of other nations. Will we profit by their 
example ? Or will we too close our eyes to the light of experience, our ears to 
the voice of reason, and rush on, madly, blindly to national ruin and death ? 

It is needless to ignore the fact that we are rapidly drifting towards the 
whirlpool of national destruction. True, a few men who have succeeded in 
accumulating vast wealth out of the wrecked fortunes of their fellow men cry 
prosperity, prosperity. But is it prosperity when the few grow rich and the 
many grow poor ? Is it prosperity that builds palatial mansions while the 
homes of thousands are being sold under the hammer and their inmates 
turned destitute upon the world ? Is it prosperity that fills granaries and store- 
houses to over-flowing while men, women and children freeze and starve ? 
Or is it prosperity that builds magnificent churches while the saloon and 
brothel fester beneath their very shadow ? With Carlyle I would ask, pros- 
perity in what, and progress whither ? 

More than two thousand years ago Aristotle said "Democracies have 
almost an irresistable tendency to Plutocracies, and that the existence of 
opulent families in republics lead naturally in a few years to a craving for 
ennobling titles and aristocratic distinctions." Now is it not a fact that the 
accumulation of large fortunes in our country have begotten aristocratic 
notions and the aping of foreign customs has become a notable and 
disgusting feature in fashionable circles ? What results may we expect from 
these conditions ? Are we ripe for an aristocracy in this country ? Wealth, 
influence and power say yes, but the great common people say no, and so we 
find ourselves on the verge of a conflict between the people on one hand, and 
wealth and power on the other. Today, this government of the people, for the 
people and by the people is on trial for its life. 

More than fifty years ago Carlyle wrote-- 

"The Republic west of us will have its trial period, its darkest of all hours. It is trav- 
eling the high road to that direful day. And this scourge will not come amid famine's 
horrid stride, nor will it come by ordinary punitive judgments. But it will come as a 
hiatus in statecraft, a murder bungle in policy. It will be when health is intact, crops 
abundant, and the munificent hand open. Then so-called statesmen will cry over- 
production, the people will go to the ballot box amid hunger and destitution (but 
surrounded by the glitter of self-rule), and will ratify (by their ballots) the monstrous 
falsehood (over-production) uttered by mis-statesmen and vindicated by the same 
ballot, the infamous lie (over-production) will be thrown upon the breeze by servile 
editors through a corrupt press. And this brings ruin upon his country, serfdom upon 
himself and oppression upon his children." 

Today this prophecy of Carlyle is being fulfilled-- "health is intact, crops 
abundant, and the munificent hand open," and yet ruin is upon the country, 
serfdom upon the masses, and oppression is being portioned out to our chil- 
dren. The hiatus in statecraft has done its deadly work. Now while we do not 
believe it possible to overthrow civilization, history teaches us that civilization 


may be retarded in its progress, and from the lessons of the Dark Ages we 
learn that it may actually retrograde. 

Reader, is it not apparent to you, especially to you of mature years, that 
we have reached a critical period in our Nation's history ? To me this is a 
most momentous question, for if I read history aright, the industrial condition 
of the American people today is portentous of a most sanguinary revolution, 
--a revolution that must altogether overthrow our republican institutions, or 
plant them forever upon the eternal rock of justice and equality to every 
human being. 


Chapter V. 
Effects of Contraction. 


WE have already shown that at the close of the war we were weighed down 
with an enormous public debt, one part of which consisted of interest-bearing 
bonds. The other part (which never ought to have been regarded as a debt), 
consisted of government money. Gold and silver were not in general circula- 
tion, and aside from this government money there was no other except a few 
millions of State and National bank notes. 

Now, so long as this government money was in circulation money was 
plentiful and the people prosperous and happy, but under these conditions, 
with a free, prosperous and independent people, it was impossible to build up 
an aristocratic form of government. Some measure must be adopted which 
would reduce the people to a state a dependence. What should it be ? The 
history of nations prove that the most effectual means of reducing a people to 
a condition of dependence is by reducing their volume of money, because a 
scarcity of money causes prices to fall, and low prices produce poverty. John 
Stuart Mill says, "If the whole volume of money were doubled prices would 
double," and vice versa, if the volume of money was reduced by half, prices 
would be correspondingly reduced; hence to reduce the volume of money 
was to reduce the price of labor and its products, and to reduce the price of 
labor and its products must necessarily reduce labor to a condition of depen- 
dence and servitude. 

So long as money was plentiful the people could not be reduced to 
these conditions, for when money was plentiful prices were high, and when 
prices were high labor and its products were in good demand. The man with 
a comfortable home and means of subsistence, out of debt and money at 
command could not be cowed down and made a miserable, dependent 
hireling. Consequently, in order to break down this manly, independent 
American spirit and subdue the masses, it was necessary to take from them 
the resources out of which their independence grew. To reduce the price of 
wheat from $3.00 per bushel to $1.00 was to reduce the independence of the 
farmer in precisely the same ratio. His land would not yield any more on 
account of the reduced prices, consequently he must curtail his expenses. 
Instead of sending his children to school, the boys must stay at home and take 
the place of the farm hand, and the farm hand must be turned out to tramp 
for work. The girls must stay at home and assist the mother in the household 
vocations, and the "hired girl" --God have mercy and mitigate the woes that 
have befallen her. 

To be sure, if the farmer chanced to be out of debt he could still retain 
a considerable degree of independence; but woe to him who in the day of 
contraction is caught with a mortgage over his head, or is in any other way 
entangled in this unholy financial snare. But even out of debt, he must still 
deny himself and family many of the advantages and comforts which they 


had enjoyed while receiving more liberal prices for his products. He fully real- 
ized there was a change in his condition but he did not understand the cause 
of the change, and owing to the fact that in curtailing expenses his own cares 
and responsibilities had been greatly increased, he had but little leisure to 
investigate the cause; besides, his reading had been mostly from the agricul- 
tural and religious press, those papers which James Buell, Secretary of the 
National Bankers' Association, advised the bankers to sustain; especially, he 
says, "such of them as will oppose the government issue of money." Now, 
why did this Secretary of the National Bankers' Association wish to have these 
particular papers sustained ? Why is he so specially solicitous for the welfare 
of those agricultural and religious newspapers which opposed this greenback 
money ? What interest had he in the farming and religious community that 
he should request the bankers to sustain these papers? and what reason had 
he to suppose that the banks would comply with his request ? 

Let us for a moment consider the situation and analyze the motive that 
prompted this unwonted solicitude in behalf of certain agricultural and reli- 
gious newspapers. First, Mr. Buell knew these papers were read by a large 
and respectable class of community. Second, he wished to do away with this 
government money --the greenback-- in order that the banks might issue the 
entire volume of paper money; and finally to accomplish this purpose he 
must poison the minds of the people, must prejudice them against this money 
issued by the government and bearing the discordant appellation of green- 
back. 

He knew, too that the press was a most powerful agency for molding 
public opinion, and through this agency he determined to prejudice the 
people in order that the money power might carry out its design against them, 
for to use his own language, "To restore to circulation the government issue of 
money would be to provide the people with money, and would seriously 
affect our individual interests as banker and lender." 

But how would the circulation of the government money provide the 
people with money is the query that rises in the mind of every person seeking 
the solution of the financial problem. Let us see. While the "immense volume 
of paper money" was in circulation, money was plentiful, and when money 
was plentiful prices were high. With $2,000,000,000 in circulation and 
35,000,000 to use it, we had over $50 per capita, and wheat sold from $2.50 
to $3.00 per bushel, as a result the farmers who constitute the bulk of popula- 
tion were receiving liberal prices for their produce, and consequently had a 
good supply of money. In other words they were "provided" with money 
through the sale of their produce, and were not compelled to solicit "favors" 
from bankers. In fact, the farmer, to some extent, became a money loaner, 
and thus "seriously affected the individual interests of the banker and lender." 
It is easy to see how an abundance of money would "seriously affect" the 
interests of the national banker, therefore it was to his advantage to advocate 
measures which would produce a scarcity of money. By destroying the 
government money it would reduce the volume and give the banks control of 


the paper money of the country. Here you see the real animus of the money 
power, which was to produce a scarcity of money in order that they might 
control its volume, for by controlling the volume of money is an easy matter to 
control the other sources of material wealth, land and transportation; and by 
controlling money, land and transportation, the labor of the people may be 
easily controlled, and to control the labor of a people is to control their liber- 
ties. 

Now in order to produce a scarcity of money, it was necessary to 
contract its volume. Accordingly in 1866, right in the midst of unprecedented 
prosperity, Congress passed the contraction act, by which the secretary of the 
treasury was authorized to call in this government money, destroy it, and its 
place issue interest-bearing bonds. Great furnaces were erected for the 
purpose of destruction, and about $1,400,000,000 of this government money 
reduced to ashes. Again in 1873 --seven years later--Congress passed another 
act demonetizing silver, that is, destroyed the money quality of silver, and thus 
produced a further contraction of the currency. 

Then came the "money famine," which John A. Logan declared to be 
the cause of the panic of 1873 which swept over the country like a consuming 
pestilence; and the statement can be substantiated that our civil war was not 
one-half so disastrous to the morals and industries of the country as was this 
panic which blighted the country for the next five years, until 1878, when, 
through the persistent appeals of the Greenback party, led by Peter Cooper 
and James B. Weaver, Congress was compelled to partially remonetize silver 
and stop further destruction of the greenbacks. 

We are frequently asked: What did the Greenback party ever do for the 
country? and the assertion is not unfrequently made, that the party is dead. 
Here let me say that if the party is dead, its works and its spirit still live. A 
brief record of its works may be summed up as follows: It saved to the people 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks; it prevented the refunding of a large part of the 
national debt; it secured the partial remonetization of silver; and twice 
achieved in the United States Supreme Court the grandest victory in the 
financial history of the world. These are a few of its works that live, and must 
continue to live or this nation must cease to exist as a republic. The decision 
of the supreme court in favor of the greenback, stamped it with an immortal 
existence, with a vital principle that will only die when liberty dies; and this 
fact is appreciated by every reform organization of this country, and empha- 
sized in their demand for the abolition of national banks and that the 
government shall issue the money of the country. 

That the money power was successful in its scheme to contract the 
money volume is proven by the following table, compiled from official sources 
in 1878, and also published by the Chicago Inter-Ocean, a leading Repub- 
lican paper of Chicago. Although there is a discrepancy between these figures 
and those given by Comptroller Knox and other authorities yet they serve to 
show the fearful reduction made in the money volume while business and 
population were rapidly increasing. 


YEAR. CURRENCY. POP. PER CAP. 


34,819,531 | $47 42 
| 35,537,148 | 50 76 
36,269,502 | 36 68 
37,016,949 22 08 
37,779,800 | 19 85 
38,558,371 | 19 19 
39,750,073 | 18 47 
40,978,607 17 97 
42,245,110 17 48 
43,550,756 | 17 84 
| 44,896;705 | 1733 
| 46,284.344 15 89 
47,714,829 | 14 60 


From the foregoing we find that in eleven years the money volume 
had decreased from $2,000,000,000 (the amount admitted by Comp. Knox 
to be in circulation in 1865) to less than $700,000,000, although the business 
and population of the country had greatly increased during that time. What 
was the result ? Did the people continue "comparatively free from-debt?" Did 
business continue to be done on a cash basis, and did the general prosperity 
attendant upon such conditions continue ? No, the conditions were entirely 
reversed, the people became overwhelmed with debt, business was mostly 
done on credit and bankruptcy and ruin pursued the people like a horrible 
nightmare. 

Contraction commenced in 1866, the crash came in 1873, and all the 
language of man cannot describe the agonies suffered by the American 
people for the next five years. 

"Thousands and tens of thousands of people who supposed they had enough of 
this world's goods for their declining years, enough for wife and children, suddenly 
found themselves paupers and vagrants. Business stood still, men stopped digging ore, 
they stopped felling forests, fires died out of the furnaces; men who had stood in the 
glare of the forge suddenly found themselves in the glare of despondency. There was 
no employment for them. The employer could not sell his products. The great facto- 
ries were closed, the working men demoralized and the roads of the United States 
were filled with tramps." 

That we may more fully comprehend the change that took place in the 
condition of the people with the contraction of the money volume, we will 
present their condition in 1866 as described by an eminent writer: 

"The productive power of the north was strained to its utmost, every wheel was in 
motion, there was employment for every kind and description of labor. For every 
mechanic there was a constantly rising market; everybody worked for everybody; 
everybody wanted to employ somebody else; on every hand fortunes were being 
made. A wave of wealth swept over the United States. Huts became houses, houses 
became palaces, tatters became garments, garments became robes. Walls were 
covered with pictures, floors with carpets and for the first time in the history of the 
world the poor tasted the luxuries of wealth." 

Why might not these conditions have continued, and the poor not only 
tasted but feasted on the luxury of wealth ? Because under such conditions it 
would have been impossible to establish an aristocracy of wealth. 


Chapter VI. 
The Bond System. 


THE history of republics prove that any legislation which tends to root 
out social democracy will sooner or later destroy political democracy. 
Governments must necessarily correspond with the social condition of the 
people who are governed, and any legislation that tends to build up castes in 
society will inevitably result in monarchial systems. Daniel Webster said " No 
matter what your form of government, if the wealth of the country be concen- 
trated in a few hands you have an aristocracy, not a republic." 

The most successful method of building up social castes is by 
compelling a large part of the people to pay tribute to a few. Should this be 
attempted by a direct tax upon the people the injustice would at once be 
perceived and an insurrection ensue. To prevent such catastrophes, designing 
men instituted the scheme of bonding. Please note that the terms bonded 
and bondage are from the same derivative; consequently when the people 
are under a bonded debt they are in financial bondage or slavery. There is no 
slavery so insidious as that of financial slavery, none which reduces the people 
to such depths of degradation and none to which they submit with such 
complacency; for their chains under the guise of freedom are unseen, and 
their clanking is drowned amid the boastful din of "our liberties." We talk 
much of "our liberties" and flatter ourselves that we are free because 
perchance we hold title deeds to a bit of land and call ourselves our own 
masters. But let us look at the facts in the case. To illustrate: Mr. Jones holds 
the title deed to his farm; it is mortgaged for one-half its value at the time of 
purchase, and through the contraction of the currency it has depreciated the 
other half. The government, through unjust financial legislation, has robbed 
him of one-half the value of his farm, the mortgagee owns the other half and 
Mr. Smith owns a bit of paper, the title to his misfortune. Through the 
contraction of the currency money has been made so scarce that he is 
compelled to pay ten per cent interest on the mortgage, and the money loaner 
is the only one who gets any benefit from that extortionate rate of interest. 

Again, the government has placed a tariff or tax upon nearly every 
article of food and clothing which he uses. More than forty per cent of all the 
money he pays his grocer and dry goods merchant is a tax, a large part of 
which goes directly into the pocket of the manufacturer, the government 
receiving no benefit whatever from it, and Mr. Jones and his entire family are 
obliged to toil early and late to pay the exorbitant rate of interest on his mort- 
gage and the enormous tax upon their food and clothing. On account of the 
contraction of the currency his farm products have been reduced to a price 
that barely pays the expense of production. He cannot afford to hire help to 
do his work and he and his family toil like slaves. His children are denied the 
privileges of school and grow up in ignorance and discontent. They feel that 
their father is dealing unjustly by them; the father in turn charges his children 
with ingratitude, and while nagging them to desperation and crime continues 


to vote for the men who have brought these deplorable conditions upon 
them. 

Freedom is the owning of one's own labor. We may hold title deeds to 
millions of acres, but he who owns our labor owns us, and the system of 
government that taxes the labor of its people to build up industries that enrich 
a few is a robber system, and the men who enact laws permitting such 
robbery are unworthy the honor conferred upon them, and should be rele- 
gated to oblivion --or to the gallows-- and men and women with souls should 
go into the sanctuary of our government, there to enact laws by which the 
entire human family might be lifted Godward. 

The first requisite of a bond is a debt, and a debt implies interest or 
tribute to be paid by one party to another. In case of individual debt there is 
danger that the debtor may fail and the creditor suffer inconvenience, anxiety 
and perhaps total loss. But if a community or nation becomes responsible for 
the debt, then the entire wealth of the country is involved and the whole 
people are compelled to pay tribute or taxes levied for the purpose of paying 
interest upon the bonds held by a favored few. These bonds are generally 
exempt from taxation, the holders of them are often foreigners. In that case 
when the burden of debt becomes so heavy it can no longer be met, the 
country itself is confiscated, and in case of resistance a war ensues. If the 
burden of debt has been long and oppressive the people will be found ener- 
vated and impoverished; the spirit of liberty will be crushed and they and their 
country become an easy prey to the avarice of men whom they once termed 
their benefactors, because they so graciously loaned money to their govern- 
ment. 

It was through such a policy that Great Britain obtained possession of 
Egypt and it is the policy she has adopted to gain possession of this country 
which she has twice failed to subjugate through open warfare. In proof of this 
assertion permit me to cite an incident which occurred a few years since in 
Iowa. During an exciting campaign, I believe of 1884, that staunch old 
veteran, Uncle Dan Campbell, spoke at Marshalltown. The next morning he 
was accosted by a gentleman as follows: "Mr. Campbell I was out to hear 
your speech last evening. You told more truth than I ever before heard in a 
political speech, but," he added, "I had no idea that the people were so well 
posted as to the real situation." He then informed him that he was Dr. Claflin, 
brother of Victoria Woodhull and Tennie B. Claflin --ladies who speculated 
heavily in Wall street several years ago, afterward went to England and there 
married British noblemen. He informed Mr. Campbell that he was in Iowa at 
that time placing loans for his English brothers-in-law. Said he had placed for 
them $1,000,000 in Kansas, $500,000 in Nebraska and about the same 
amount in Iowa. Mr. Campbell inquired " When do you expect these mort- 
gages to be paid ?" "Never" was the prompt reply, "the people over there 
don't want them paid and even if they did it would be impossible for your 
people to pay them." Said he, "The average rate of interest in this country is 
ten per cent, the average increase of property is three per cent; will you tell 


me," he significantly added, "how long it will take a three per cent investment 
to catch a ten per cent mortgage 2" Said Mr. Campbell, "What do you think of 
a government that compels its people to go to foreign countries to borrow 
money with which to carry on their business ?" The doctor replied "It is infa- 
mous and a republic can not long remain a republic that adopts such a 
policy." 

It is by means of this bond and mortgage system that social castes have 
been built up in this country, the bond-holding class and the interest-paying 
class, the creditor class and the debtor class, the aristocrat and the slave, while 
the great independent middle classes have been driven to the wall. The poet 
has well said: 

"Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied." 

Instead of destroying the government money and issuing interest- 
bearing bonds in its place, Congress should have continued to increase the 
money volume in the same ratio as the business and population of the 
country increased. The greenbacks issued by the government were used to 
pay the soldier and all other debts of the government except interest to the pet 
bond-holder and import duties. The people had earned that money. It was 
legitimate money, and when Congress, at the instigation of bankers, burned 
$1,400,000,000 of it, and in its place issued bonds upon which to establish 
national banks --bonds upon which the people are taxed to pay interest-- it 
committed a wrong against the people, a wrong which can never be righted 
until the government pays the bonds in the same kind of money with which 
they were purchased, and relieves the people from this unholy interest which, 
like a canker, is forever gnawing at the vitals of honest industry. 

The inquiry is often made "Did not Congress exceed the bounds of its 
authority in establishing this bond system ?" In the letter we answer no, but in 
the spirit and intent of the constitution we emphatically answer yes. Article I, 
Section 8 of that instrument reads, "Congress shall have power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States." This certainly intended to confer 
the power on Congress to make a bonded debt, provided a necessity ever 
arose demanding its exercise. We will investigate the case and see if our 
present bonded debt came because of a necessity. 

The preamble to the constitution, setting forth the objects for which it 
was made, says: 

"We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of America." 


This preamble sets forth clearly and fully the objects to be attained by 
legislation under, and in conformity to, the constitution. 

Now, it would seem a self-evident proposition that if some one or all of 
these objects were not secured by a bonded debt, then Congress transcended 
the object or authority conferred by the constitution. 

The extent of authority conferred on Congress so far as making a 
bonded debt is: "They shall have power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States." There is no authority for making a bonded debt in any other 
way. 

But our bonded debt was not made by borrowing money. Thus the 
present bonded debt is unconstitutional. The very fact of authority in 
Congress to enact any legislation carries with it a pre-supposed necessity, 
otherwise Congress would be a source of danger to the people. 

It is claimed by many that our bonded debt was made to carry on the 
war and put down the rebellion and many honest people believe this, but it is 
not true. The bonded debt was made by converting the government money 
of various kinds into bonds. This money had been the great instrument, or 
the successful instrument, in carrying the war to a successful termination. 
After this had been done --the great work of saving the Union-- then, in obedi- 
ence to Shylock's wishes this money was condemned and burned, like 
millions of other martyrs, at the stake. 

But the bond advocate says, "Did not the government agree to redeem 
the greenbacks?" Certainly, but turning them into bonds did not redeem 
them. If the government or Congress found it necessary to redeem them, if 
there was too much money in circulation, instead of making a bonded debt to 
load the country down with interest, Congress should have called in the 
money and destroyed it. 

But there never was too much money in circulation. The great cry of 
inflation was a ruse to reconcile the people to the destruction of their money. 
How easy it would have been for Congress to call in the money and reduce 
the volume if there had really been too much. 

But the fact is the bonded debt was not made because of necessity; it 
was done in order to plant a great debt for Shylock to erect a system of 
national banks upon. 

Mr. Hazzard says: "Capitalists will see to it that a great debt is made out 
of this war." 

The object in making a bonded debt was to establish a system of 
money-banker's money --to be the circulating medium, every dollar of which 
would draw interest. Thus the people would be compelled to pay interest. 
They were to have no money unless they did pay interest on it. 

They made the bonded debt. They established their national banks.” 
They destroyed two-thirds of the people's money. Every greenback would 


29 And your mythological hero, Lincoln, agreed with and signed into law the National 
Currency Bank Act 


have been destroyed but the people became alarmed and Congress through 
the importunities of the old greenback party were compelled to call a halt. 

It is now thirty years since the government commenced selling bonds 
for the ostensible purpose of "preserving the Union." Let us take a look at the 
situation. Before me is a statement recently made from figures furnished by 
Senator Beck and proven by government records. As they are of interest to 
every American citizen we present them entire, asking for them your impartial 
consideration. 

Senator Beck, in a speech delivered in the United States Senate, 
January 12, 1874, stated that the bond-holders had made out of the people, 
since the first bonds were issued in 1862, up to 1869, at which time the bonds 
were made payable in coin, over $1,000,000,000 profit! 

The Senator furnished the figures for his statement and proved them 
by the government records. Let us see how it was done. 

1862-- During this year the government sold bonds valued at 
$60,982,450, for which it received, however, only $44,030,640 in gold. That 
is, the 5.20 bonds were exchangeable for greenbacks, and the greenbacks 
received were only worth that much in gold to the government. On this trans- 
action the speculators made a profit of $16,951,801. Besides this, the bond- 
holder had also received in interest, from 1862 to 1874, when the Senator 
gave his figures, $11,187,188, making a clear profit of $28,139,989 the first 
year -- a clear steal, for which they did not give one cent, not even taxes in 
return. When you remember that you have had, and have yet to pay these 
bonds in coin, the full amount of the sixty millions, you will realize the full 
enormity of the steal. 

1863-- In this year the government sold bonds to the amount of 
$160,987,550. The greenbacks received for them cost the speculators 
$101,890,854, for gold was worth then $1.58 which gave them a net profit of 
$59,096,696. Add to this the interest paid them for eleven years, which was 
$35,468,017, and they stole from the people that year $94,555,713, all of 
which came out of the pockets of the farmers, miners and producers for they 
alone create all wealth and must eventually pay all debts and expenses. 

1864-- This year the government sold bonds valued at $381,292,250, 
for which it received only --as gold was worth $2.01-- $139,697,636, or less 
than one-half of their face value. The money speculators made a profit of 
$191,594,613. Add to this interest for ten years, $114,956,768, and they 
took from us that year $306,551,382. 

1865-- During that year the Government sold bonds to the value of 
$279,746,150, for which it received, however, only $208,213,090. The 
robbers retained for themselves $71,532,060. Adding the interest for nine 
years, $38,627,307, and they stole in 1865 $110,159,367. While some of 
you were offering your life's blood for your country, these cormorants were 
robbing you and your defenseless wives and children at home. 

1866-- This year bonds were sold to the value of $124,914,400, for 
which we received only $88,591,773, giving the money sharks a net profit of 


$36,332,627. Add to this the interest for eight years, $17,434,556, and they 
made out of the people a total of $53,757,183. 

While you are studying these figures, dear reader, please continue to 
remember that all this time, as fast as the government received these green- 
backs, it destroyed them, thus contracting our money circulation, taking the 
life blood out of the nation, and loading it down with an interest-bearing debt. 

1867-- This year bonds were sold to the value of $421,469,550, for 
which the purchasers paid the government only $303,205,503, giving them a 
profit of $118,254,047. Add to this interest paid them for seven years, 
$48,671,494, and that year they stole a grand total of $167,915,741. 

1868-- This year the government sold bonds valued at $425,443,800, 
for which it received, however, only $312,626,326, leaving a profit to the 
speculators of $112,617,497. Add the interest for six years, $40,542,288, 
and we find the government gave to the speculators this year $153,159,765 
more of the people's property. Besides the five per cent bonds, the govern- 
ment sold also, during this time six per cent bonds amounting to 
$195,139,550, for which it received, however, only $123,957,410, giving 
away $72,182,140. Add to this the interest paid them, $26,115,724, and 
they made out of the six per cents $98,298,864. 

The following recapitulation of profits will show at a glance the transac- 


tion: 
Net Profit. 
1862 .... $28,138,989 
1863 . a. 94,555,713 
1864 ... 306,551,582 
1865 .... 110,159,367 
1866... 53,757,183 
1867 .. 167,915,741 
1868 ... 153,169,765 
On 6 per cent bonds 98,298,864 
Total steal $1,012,537 ,204 


In this connection permit me to show you from the United States Trea- 
surer's report of 1892 what we have paid in interest on bonds since 1862, up 
to and including 1891, a total of $2,481,454,408. This is interest on the 
people's money which was destroyed. In addition to this interest they have 
paid the bondholders a clear profit of $678,561,382, or a total of profits and 
interest of $3,160,015,890 ! 

Let us now examine another showing made by the government's own 
books. 

In 1865, when the war was over and when our national debt was or 
should have been the highest, it was $2,680,647,869. 

In 1866, however, it had increased to $2,773,236,173, and it did not 
come down below the figures of 1865 until 1870, when it was, five years after 
the war, $2,480,672,427. And in 1891 we still owed $1,552,140,204.73 ! 

In 1865 it would have required the labor of 1,300,000,000 men one 
day to pay off the entire debt. Today it would require, to pay what we owe, 
the labor of 1,552,000,000 men, or the debt is today greater than it ever was 


so far as our means of paying it are concerned --greater than it was at the 
close of the war. 

But there is yet to mention the greatest swindle. In the treasurer's 
report of 1891, page 3, I find how much the government has expended since 
1865 for pensions, army and navy, Indians, miscellaneous, and how much we 
paid each year on our public debt. From this report we learn that we have 
paid on the public debt since 1865 $9,096,000,000. 

In addition to this we have also paid $84,000,000 in premiums. Or we 
have paid a total of--- 


Public debt $9,696,000,000 
Premiums 84,000,000 
Interest 2,481,454,408 
Net profits 678,561,482 
Total .... $12,940,015,890 


Think of it !_ $12,940,015,890 on an original debt of 2,680,000,000 ! 
And you are today in debt worse than ever. 

And yet this mighty incubus which for a quarter of a century has hung 
like a dread pall over the country is held up before the people as a "sacred 
contract" too holy to bear the light of investigation. 

Such sanctity is equalled only by the godliness of those religious bigots 
who struck down Dr. Cronin, stripped his lifeless body and then crammed it 
into a sewer, but the crucifix about his neck remained untouched, it was 
sacred. Religious and political bigotry go hand in hand. The worshipper of 
the cross and "contract" do homage to the letter but crucify the spirit of our 
blessed Lord and Master. Woe unto you hypocrites. 

Now, to prove beyond peradventure the unconstitutionality of the 
bonded debt, we throw the argument into the form of syllogisms. 

1. The constitution only authorized Congress to create a bonded debt 
by borrowing money --no other way. Our national bonded debt was not 
made by borrowing. 

2. The constitution limited the legislative power of Congress to such 
legislation as tended to "form a more perfect union," or "establish justice," or 
"insure domestic tranquillity," or "provide for the common defense,” or 
"general welfare," or "secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity." But the bonded debt antagonized each and all of these. It did not 
tend to "form a more perfect Union." Instead of "establishing justice," it is itself 
a stupendous fraud. Instead of "insuring domestic tranquility," it has intro- 
duced chaos, debts, ligitations, tramps, failures, strikes, lockouts, and a reign 
of crime, misery and wretchedness has followed in its track. It added nothing 
to the "common defense," and instead of securing the "general welfare," it has 
been a general curse. Instead of securing the "blessings of liberty to us and 
our posterity," it has already enslaved the toilers, and will, unless suppressed, 
enslave posterity. Therefore the national bonded debt is unconstitutional --a 
stupendous fraud. 


Chapter VII. 
Land Monopoly. 


That this infernal scheme of bonding the American people was insti- 
tuted and precipitated upon them by a few designing men does not admit the 
shadow of a doubt. And it has given them absolute control of the finances of 
the country, and furnished the foundation for the English system of funding 
and national banking which is disastrous to the liberties of any people. With 
the money of the country under their control it was an easy matter for them to 
seize upon the other sources of our material wealth, land and transportation, 
and the inroads made upon our public domain by these modern banditti 
confirm the assertion that they lost no time in making the most of their oppor- 
tunities. For no sooner had these desperadoes obtained control of the 
finances of the country than they pressed forward in their scheme to rob the 
people of their lands. As introductory to this scheme, and as if to prepare the 
minds of the people to receive it with complacency, the New York Times of 
August 12, 1877, in referring to the hard lot of the farmer, said: 

"There seems to be but one remedy. * * * It is a change of ownership of the soil, 
and the creation of a class of land-owners on one side, and of tenant farmers on the 
other, something similar in both cases to what has long existed, and now exists, in the 
older countries of Europe. Those farmers who are land poor must sell and become 
tenants in place of owners of the soil. The hoarded idle capital must be invested in 
these lands. * * * The farmer will then be relieved of the burden of a bad investment 
on which he now makes no interest, and his money will be placed where it will do the 
most good. He [the tenant farmer] will at once be lifted from poverty to financial 
ease. * * * Everything seems ripe for the change. Half the farms in the country are 
ready to be sold, * * * and hundreds can now be bought for less than their value 
twenty or thirty years ago. * * * Few farmers can hope to provide their sons with farms 
of their own. * * * But to stock a rented farm is not so difficult a matter for a father 
intent on starting his son in life. * * * When farm lands are so held * * * then will begin 
a new era in American agriculture, and one that seems to be very desirable." 

A change of ownership of the soil. Do you hear that young man ? You 
who have just come in possession of a grand old farm, one upon which your 
father, your grandfather and your great grandfather lived and loved and 
toiled, every inch of which is hallowed by sacred memories that stir the soul 
and inspire you to a life worthy the nobility of your sturdy ancestry. "A 
change of ownership of the soil." "Those farmers must sell and become 
tenants in place of owners of the soil." Do you hear that, you men of middle 
life ? You who a score of years ago took the advice of honest old Horace, 
bade farewell to the scenes of your boyhood and with her who loved you 
more than father, mother and childhood home, cast your lot in the wilds of 
the great west, where through sunshine and storm you have labored to build 
up a home for the little family that should come to yon, and where you had 
hoped the sunset of old age might find you calmly reposing. 


"A change of ownership of the soil!" "The hoarded idle capital of the 
country must be invested in these lands." Do you hear that old man ? Will 
not your venerable head and tottering steps spare the pangs of that remorse- 
less change? and must the last feeble remnant of your life be embittered by 
this clutching hand of greed ? It was you who felled the forest. It was you 
who built the cottage, digged the well and hung the oaken bucket, it was your 
hand that planted the orchard; the hand of your wife now cold beneath the 
sod that placed the rosebush by the door, and it is your babe that sleeps 
beneath the white slab under the pine tree. 

For three-score years you have come in and gone out of these doors; 
every plat of grass, every tree, every shrub, the walks, the fences, the gates, 
the garden, all, all have been baptized and rebaptized by your industry and 
devotion. Here your children first saw the light; here they learned to lisp the 
holy name of father, mother; here they grew to a noble man and woman- 
hood. Here you welcomed the brides of your sons. Here the marriage feast 
was spread and you listened to the vow that gave a new name and a new life 
to the daughters who had brought so much of sunshine to your home. Here 
too you wept over the cold clay of your first born, and it was here that a well 
spring of faith burst forth in your soul, a faith that has illumined your earthly 
path and filled with radiance the home beyond. The spot is hallowed and the 
ties that bind you to it are linked to the innermost recesses of your soul. 

But alas, the relentless mortgage has fastened its grip upon this sacred 
spot. It knows no hallowed ties, no sacred memories. It heeds not the plead- 
ings of poverty, nor the trembling voice of age. "The hoarded idle capital 
must be invested in these lands," and all tender ties, fond hopes and sacred 
memories must be laid upon its altar of greed. 

"He [the tenant farmer] will be lifted from poverty to financial ease." * * 
* "Then will begin a new era in American agriculture and one that seems very 
desirable." Do you see the plot --to make this scheme appear so attractive 
that one almost sighs to be relieved of his earthly possessions that he may 
enter into the felicitous joys of tenant farming. Insult added to injury. It has 
been said that the James brothers could commit a robbery or perform a 
murder with such elegance and dispatch that they really thought it compli- 
mentary to the person upon whom they performed these ceremonies. The 
New York Times too seems to think the man highly favored who is robbed of 
his land and can then have the privilege of working it on shares. By such 
process "he will be lifted to financial ease." So says the New York Times, the 
mouth-piece of the money power. 

But how well the money power has succeeded in its scheme, is best 
attested by the fact that we already have a million and a half of tenant farmers 
and every day adds to their wretched numbers. It is startling to contemplate 
the rapidity with which the lands of this country are passing into the hands of 
a very small per centage of the people. Already vast tracts of our tillable land 
have been seized upon and grants covering an area of country larger than 


nine states like Ohio have been issued to land syndicates and railroad corpo- 
rations. Here are some startling figures: 

Acres. 

Total area of land in the United States including Alaska 2,292,086,547 

Land not available: 


Alaska 369,529,600 

Military and Indian reservations 157,000,000 
Mountains, lakes, rivers, etc 476,467,577 
Total unavailable 1,002,997,177 
Available remaining 1,289,089,370 

In farms 687,906,375 

Owned by railroads 172,816,000 

Owned by aliens 61,900,000 

Owned by speculators 20,500,000 
953,122,375 


Land remaining 335,966,995 

"In this is included the area of all the cities and villages, which would materially 
lessen the amount." 

Here, again, we see repeated the same old story of land monopoly 
which for centuries has been practiced upon the people, and which has been 
one of the chief destroyers of nations. 

Thirty years ago we sang: 

"Come from every nation, don't be alarmed. 
Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm." 

But alas, while we were singing the arch enemy of freedom --our 
ancient foe-- was spreading the snare into which prosperous Uncle Sam was 
led by a few of his avaricious children. 

Land being the basic principle of all wealth it follows that whenever the 
land of a country has passed into the hands of a few of its people the death 
knell of that nation's liberty is sounded, for the few who control the land 
control the labor of the many whose subsistence is derived therefrom, and he 
who controls the labor of a people controls their liberties. The strongest tie of 
human nature, that which brings a man closest to God, is his love for family 
and home, but when the sanctity of that home is violated by the importunities 
of an imperious landlord, and a man finds himself and all he holds dear at the 
mercy of a frowning master, liable in any moment of misfortune to be thrust 
out upon a cold, unfriendly world --then it is that the well-springs of reverence 
for an omnipotent Father cease to flow, the ties of affection for his family grow 
weak, before that all-absorbing calamity of starvation and degradation. 

A few years ago the Chicago Tribune said: 

"As soon as socialists get homes of their own, and acquire property they become 
conservative and drop out of socialism. It (socialism) can make no impression on 
Americans or americanized working men who have homes of their own." 

Aye, there's the secret. Homes for the homeless! As truly as there is a 
God in heaven there is no attribute of the soul more steadfast than the love of 
home. It is a man's fortress, his strong tower; no matter how roughly the 
tempests of life may buffet him, he remains steadfast so long as his eye is fixed 
on that blessed haven --home. And there is nothing that so degrades a man 


in his own estimation, so warps and dwarfs and cripples his manhood as the 
feeling that on all God's footstool there is not one spot that he may call his 
home. 

Herbert Spencer being once asked "What feature of the American 
people impressed him most forcibly," replied "Their indifference to their 
liberty." It is a peculiarity and a serious defect of human nature that we do not 
appreciate the blessings we possess; especially is this true of that which comes 
to us without effort on our part. We accept as a matter of fact the inheritance 
of our fathers, we do not consider the conditions to which we would be 
reduced without them, and if to retain them requires exertion on our part, we 
are apt to permit their decline and finally lose them altogether. 

Such has been the history of republics. The liberties achieved by one 
generation have been held in sacred trust by the next, but each succeeding 
generation has become less appreciative of the boon and finally permitted the 
fires of liberty to die upon their very altars. It would seem that the experience 
of other nations might be accepted by the law-makers of today, and that our 
grand civilization might enter the twentieth century in the full splendor of its 
rising glory. But as we contemplate the conditions of the civilized nations of 
the world and especially the political situation of our own country, we may 
well tremble for our civilization and contemplate with horror the fate that 
threatens our Republic. 


Chapter VIII. 
Designs of the Money Power. 


THERE is no more mistaken idea among men than that the overthrow 
of nations is brought about through special dispensation. We have been 
educated into a belief that the calamities which befall us in this life are visita- 
tions of Divine providence, that they are the will of God and that meek 
submission on our part is evidence of high Christian character. Not only does 
this view savor strongly of blasphemy against the eternal principle of good, 
but it betrays a disposition to shirk responsibility, and by taking advantage of 
their credulity, crafty, designing men have been enabled to hold entire nations 
in the most servile subjection. Josephus says of Moses: "Now when once he 
had brought them [the people] to submit in religion, he easily persuaded them 
to submit in all other things.". Human nature has not changed materially since 
the days of Moses. 

There is and always has been a class of men who seem to think the 
Almighty excepted them from the curse pronounced upon the human race, 
and that it is their special prerogative to eat their bread by the sweat of some- 
body else's brow. Accordingly their chief study is to devise means by which 
they may obtain possession of what others have earned. Brave men accom- 
plish this by means of physical prowess and valor, but cowards conceal 
themselves behind a barricade of law. The former are called savages, but the 
latter from their spoils often contribute liberally to the support of churches and 
are styled Christians; by so doing they virtually shut the mouth of the 
preacher against their iniquities, and he unwittingly --not intentionally, but 
unconsciously-- aids and abets them by preaching about the "divine right of 
kings," and by teaching the people "to be submissive to the powers that be." 
The injunction of Paul for "servants to obey their masters" and of our Savior 
to "render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's," was sound practical 
advise to a people who had no redress through the ballot and no means for 
carrying on successful warfare. But were Christ with with us today doubtless 
his injunction would be "vote as you pray" and pray that this iniquitous legis- 
lation be wiped out root and branch. 

There is nothing more futile, base or blasphemous than the habit of 
charging our misfortunes upon God. It is folly to argue that the depressed 
industrial conditions of today are dispensations of providence. 

Reader, the disasters that have overtaken us in this close of the nine- 
teenth century are the direct dispensation of a heartless money power. You 
may argue that this money power is an instrument in the hands of God, but 
would it not be more appropriate to argue that it is an agent in the hands of 
Satanic majesty ? And is it not your duty as a Christian to put forth every 
energy to aid in the overthrow of his kingdom ? Neither are the conditions of 
today accidental. They are the cool deliberate plottings of the money power 
of the world against our free institutions. In proof of our position we will 


present the testimony of some of their most notable witnesses. But we first 
call your attention to the declaration of Sir John Lubbock, made about the 
middle of the present century, viz., that "the money power of the world was 
making an effort by means of reduced wages to fasten a rule upon the masses 
and place them upon a footing more degrading and dependent than have 
ever been known in history." 

A few years later the prophetic eye of Abraham Lincoln saw the 
approaching danger, and gave expression to it in his message to Congress in 
1861. These memorable words may be found in Barrett's Life of Lincoln, 
pages 309 and 310, and as the friends of reform are frequently charged with 
mutilating them in such a manner as to distort their meaning, also because it 
is so difficult to find the work in question in any of our public libraries, I will 
here present verbatim that part of the message which must have been 
designed to put the people on guard of their threatened liberties: 

Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the 
people. 

In my present position, I could scarcely be justified were I to omit raising a 
warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument should be made in favor 
of popular institutions; but there is one point, with its connexions, not so hackneyed as 
most others, to which I ask a brief attention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal 
footing with, if not above /abor , in the structure of government. It is assumed that 
labor is available only in connexion with capital; that nobody labors unless somebody 
else, owning capital, somehow by the use of it, induces him to labor. This assumed, it 
is next considered whether it is best that capital shall Aire laborers, and thus induce 
them to work by their own consent, or buy them, and drive them to it without their 
consent. Having proceeded so far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either 
hired laborers, or what we call slaves. And further it is assumed that whoever is once 
a hired laborer, is fixed in that condition for life. 


Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed; nor is there 
any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. 
Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 
Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, 
and deserves much the higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between labor and capital, producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of community exists within that relation. A 
few men own capital, and that few avoid labor themselves, and, with their capital, hire 
or buy another few to labor for them. A large majority belong to neither class--- 
neither work for others, nor have others working for them. In most of the southern 
States, a majority of the whole people of all colors are neither slaves nor masters; 
while in the northern a large majority are neither hirers nor hired. Men with their 
families---wives, sons, and daughters---work for themselves, on their farms, in their 
houses, and in their shops, taking the whole product to themselves, and asking no 
favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or slaves on the other. It is not 
forgotten that a considerable number of persons mingle their own labor with 


capital---that is, they labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to labor 
for them; but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct class. No principle stated is 
disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

Again: as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, any such thing as the 
free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Many independent men every- 
where in these States, a few years back in their lives, were hired laborers. The 
prudent, penniless beginner in the world, labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with 
which to buy tools or land for himself; then labors on his own account another while, 
and at length hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just, and generous, 
and prosperous system, which opens the way to all---gives hope to all, and conse- 
quent energy, and progress, and improvement of condition to all. No men living are 
more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty---none less inclined to 
take, or touch, aught which they have not honestly earned. Let them beware of 
surrendering a political power which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door of advancement against such as they, and to fix 
new disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 


I believe no reform paper, or any other paper, could make better use of 
its columns than by publishing the above entire. 

Abraham Lincoln was the friend of the people. Had he occupied the 
presidential chair another term it is more than probable the designs of the 
money power would have been thwarted. They understood it, he could not 
be made a tool to carry out their hellish purposes. To accomplish their 
designs it was necessary to remove the obstacle that stood a frowning giant in 
their path. 

Reader, there is more unwritten than written history, but when the light 
of eternity illumines those mysterious pages there will be some startling revela- 
tions. In farther proof of our position, also to show the determination of the 
money power and the necessity of removing any opposing element, permit 
me to call your attention to a remarkable periodical which made its appear- 
ance in this country soon after the close of our civil war. The bond system 
was not yet perfected, and there was danger that the people might awaken to 
their condition and repudiate the debt, or at least demand the payment of the 
bonds in the same kind of money (greenbacks) with which they had been 
purchased. 

Besides it was desirable to further the interests of the bond holding 
class by enhancing the value of their bonds, and still more by perpetuating 
them. Fearing and dreading the power of an enraged people when once 
convinced of the atrocities that had been perpetrated against them, nothing 
was left undone to prevent such an uprising and secure such legislation as 
would firmly establish their claim against the government. 

Having failed to secure the passage of the credit-strengthening act, in 
their desperation they commenced the publication of a weekly newspaper, 
openly advocating an imperial form of government. The publication of this 
paper was commenced early in 1868, prior to the election of General Grant, 
and discontinued soon after his inauguration. Obviously there was no farther 
need of such a paper, as President Grant had pledged himself to carry out 


their long sought scheme, and fourteen days after his inauguration he 
approved the credit-strengthening act, which added millions to the bond 
interest. 

This paper advocating an imperial government was published at No. 
37 Mercer street, New York. It was called The Imperialist. Its figure-head was 
an imperial crown, its motto, "The empire is peace, let us have peace." It was 
published by the Imperial Publishing Co., but was an anonymous sheet, no 
name of editor, proprietor or correspondent appearing on its pages. Among 
its advertisements was one of the banking firm of Morton, Bliss & Co. If 
rumor makes no mistake Levi P Morton was the senior member of the firm 
that gave its patronage to this traitorous sheet. Doubtless some of my older 
readers will remember The Imperialist. It is as vivid in my mind as the story of 
the crucifixion. It came to my father's house for nearly three months, and was 
discussed in his family with the most lively and apprehensive interest. After 
about three months he ordered it discontinued; he would not countenance 
such a traitorous sheet, nor permit his house to be desecrated by its presence. 
The prospectus says: 

"Though unannounced, this journal is not unexpected. The platform of The 
Imperialist is revolutionary; its object is to prepare the American people for a revolu- 
tion that is as desirable as it is inevitable." 

Here is its creed, as stated by itself in every number: 

"We believe Democracy to be a failure." 

"We believe, in short, that Democracy means lawlessness, corruption, insecurity to 

person and property, robbery of the public creditors, and civil war; that the empire 

means law, order, security, public faith and peace." 

"We believe the national faith, if left in the keeping of the populace, will be sullied by 

the sure repudiation of the national debt, and that an imperial government can alone 

secure and protect the rights of national creditors." 

"We believe that an imperial government, in its paternal relation to the people, will 

care equally for all citizens, and, while guaranteeing security to the rights of capital, 

will jealously protect the interests of the industrial classes." 

"We believe that but a small percentage of the American people can be considered fit, 

by character or education, for the unrestricted exercise of self-government." 

This organ in its issue of May 22, 1869, of the movement which it 

represented, said: 

"A majority of its earnest sympathizers and zealous supporters at the North cast 
their ballots with the Republican party." 

Again speaking of the "Grand Army of the Republic," it says: 

"The public has no true idea of the immense power which this organization could 
wield should its services be called for. This silent, unnoticed army, 400,000 strong, 
garrisons the entire North. It can take the field at an hour's notice, and what possible 
force could be raised to resist it should the ‘long roll’ once be beaten from Maine to 
Minnesota 2?" 

Now who were these Imperialists claiming the Republican party and 
the Grand Army of the Republic as allies and co-workers in the scheme to 
overthrow this government unless they could obtain such financial legislation 


as they desired ? Were they myths or men ? After an existence of less than 
one year the publication of the Imperialist was discontinued --for the reason, 
the closing editorial said, that owing to the prejudice of the people and their 
love for their false idol --the constitution-- the Imperial party could accomplish 
its objects better through the organizations of the Republican party and the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

Has not the financial legislation of Congress during these past twenty 
years been exactly in accord with the demands of the imperialists. What 
matter that the ballot has not been "wrested" from the hands of the working 
classes so long as they vote to tax themselves without limit for the sole benefit 
of those who fix their wages and compel them to pay tribute. 

The above statements may be confirmed by calling upon Col. Jesse 
Harper of Danville, Ill., who is in possession of several copies of The Imperi- 
alist. 

No sooner had the money power established the bond system and 
entrenched its agents in official positions, than it assumes a defiant attitude 
and boldly announces its designs against the people. The following from the 
pen of Senator Sharon, published in his own organ, the Nevada Chronicle, is 
conclusive evidence of the determination of the money power to rob and 
enslave the toiling masses. Listen, oh my countrymen, to your impending 
doom: 

"We need a stronger Government. The wealth of the country demands it. 
Without capital and the capitalists our government would not be worth a fig. The 
capital of the country demands protection; its rights are as sacred as the rights of the 
paupers, who are continually prating about the encroachment of capital and Against 
centralization. We have, tried Grant and we know him to be the man for the place 
above all others. He has nerve. As president he would be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and when the communistic tramps of the country raised mobs to tear 
up railroad tracks and to sack cities on the sham cry of ‘bread or blood,’ he would not 
hesitate to turn loose upon them canister and grape. The wealth of the country has to 
bear the burdens of the Government, and it shall control it. The people are becoming 
educated up to this theory rapidly, and the sooner this theory is recognized in the 
constitution and laws the better it will be for the people. 

"Without bloodshed and rivers of it there will be no political change of administra- 
tion. The moneyed interests of the country for self-preservation must sustain the 
Republican party. The railroads, the banks, the manufacturers, the heavy importers, 
and all classes of business in which millions are invested, will maintain the supremacy 
of the Republican party. Democratic success would be bankruptcy to them. To avert 
fearful bloodshed a strong central Government should be established as soon as 
Possible." 

In further proof of the desperate designs of the money power, I would 
cite you to the dynamite plot in Kansas, the object of which was to make it 
appear that the office of the Non-Conformist was headquarters for anarchy in 
that State and that the Vincent Brothers were leaders in a movement to wreck 
the government. Through diabolic schemes which had been concocted the 
purpose was to arouse public indignation against these young men, and raise 


a mob which in the midst of the excitement should rush to their homes, drag 
them out and hang them. But, through some unseen agency the dynamite 
exploded while yet in the hands of the murderous conspirators. 

We would also refer you to the burning of Kirwin, Kansas, and later to 
the foul murder of Col. Sam. Wood, of Woodsdale, Kansas. 

But all these atrocities are strictly in accordance with the desperate 
teachings of Senator Ingalls who in speaking of political tactics said: "It is 
lawful to deceive the adversary, to hire Hessians, to purchase mercenaries, to 
mutilate, to kill and to destroy." Also with the sentiments expressed by William 
H. Seward, [Lincoln's police minister] who, while acting Secretary of State, in 
a conversation with Lord Lyon, said: 

"My Lord, I can touch a bell on my right hand, and order the arrest of a citizen of 
Ohio. I can touch a bell again and order the imprisonment of a citizen of New York, 
and no power on earth except that of the President can release them. Can the Queen 
of England do so much?" 

In striking contrast with this despotic spirit we add the words of William 
Pitt, Prime Minister of England: 

"The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to all the power of the crown. It 
may be frail, its roof may shake, the wind may blow through it, the storm may enter, 
the rain may enter, but the king of England cannot enter. All his power dare not cross 
the threshold of that ruined tenement." 

But the long-sought object of the money power is being rapidly 
attained; the depressed condition of the people today is but the footprint of 
the juggernaut. The goal is nearly reached, but with it comes the penalty, as 
evinced by the reply of a noted millionaire who, when asked why he did not 
build a palatial mansion, replied "I don't want a house that will be so easily 
found when the hungry fellows break loose." Is not this a fearful sentence for 
a man to pronounce upon himself ? 

Is it not a virtual acknowledgment that the people are ensnared, and 
does it not express the expectation that when at last finding themselves 
hedged in on every side, goaded to desperation they will "break loose" and in 
their mad fury repeat the horrors of the French Revolution. 

In further confirmation of our position, the Chicago Daily Press recently 
published a dispatch from Wall Street, dated March 21, 1892, in which the 
capitalists, after setting forth the conditions of the country, instruct their 
henchmen in the course to be pursued in the following language: 

We must proceed with caution and guard well every move made, for the lower 
orders of the people are already showing signs of restless commotion. Prudence will 
therefore dictate a policy of apparent yielding to the popular will --until all of our 
plans are so far consummated that we can declare our designs without fear of any 
organized resistance. The Farmers’ Alliance and Knights of Labor organizations in the 
United States should be carefully watched by our trusted men, and we must take 
immediate steps to either control these organizations in our interests, or to disrupt 
them. At the coming Omaha convention, to be held July 4, our men must attend and 
direct its movements, else there will be set on foot such antagonism to our designs as 


may require force to overcome. This, at the present time, would be premature; we 
are not yet ready for such a crisis. 

Capital must protect itself in every possible manner, through combination and 
legislation. The courts must be called to our aid, debts must be collected, bonds and 
mortgages foreclosed as rapidly as possible. When, through process of law, the 
common people have lost their homes, they will be more tractable and easily 
governed --through the influence of the strong arm of government-- applied by a 
central power of imperial wealth under the control of leading financiers. A people 
without homes will not quarrel with their rulers. 


History repeats itself in regular circles; this truth is well known among our prin- 
cipal men now engaged in forming an imperialism of capital to govern the world. 
While they are doing this, the people must be kept in a condition of political antago- 
nism. The question of tariff reform must be urged through the organization known as 
the Democratic party. And the question of protection, with reciprocity, must be forced 
to public view through the Republican party. By thus dividing the voters we can get 
them to expend their energies in fighting each other over questions of no importance 
to us, except as tethers to lead the common herd. 

Thus, by discreet action, we can secure all that has been so generously 
planned, and thus far successfully accomplished. 


Chapter IX. 
The Coming Struggle. 


IT is useless to deny the fact that capital purposely enslaved labor and 
it is no less obvious that there is a settled determination to enforce and 
continue this condition of wage slavery. It is in the interest of capital to 
disguise its hostile position towards labor, for so long as the warfare can be 
carried on through political parties it is less dangerous to capital, and the 
desired results are peaceably obtained. The end sought is to secure the elec- 
tion of men who will not antagonize the scheme by which capital plunders the 
people. The capitalist draws no party lines, with him it is simply the election 
of the man who will not oppose his measures. 

Such being the case capital will continue to control legislation until 
labor learns to boycott both the old parties. The money power is composed 
of the leaders of both of these parties, and however much they may feign to 
differ politically, their moneyed interests are identical. The real struggle is not 
between the political parties but between capital and labor, and in order to 
antagonize the forces of labor, it is enlisted in the ranks of the old parties 
which are constantly held in the attitude of combatants. 

Seeing the conditions to which the masses are being reduced through 
this subtle policy, the liberty-loving people of the country, inspired by the spirit 
of our revolutionary fathers, are attempting to thwart the purposes of the 
money power and rescue the liberties of the people from their grasp. To 
accomplish this they have peacefully organized, hoping to avert the evils 
through an intelligent ballot But the money power is determined in its 
purpose, and is jealously guarding every avenue of escape. To postpone the 
judgments that must follow their corrupt policy they attempt to palliate the 
people and persuade organized labor to "keep out of politics.". Thus far labor 
has largely acceded to their persuasions. What are the results ? Is it labor or 
is it corporate monopoly that is making such enormous strides over this 
country ? What are the conditions today ? We find labor not only reduced to 
a miserable pittance, but actually begging for the privilege to toil. On the 
other hand capital is consolidating-- 

"It has already seized the reins of state and national legislation. It purchases legis- 
lators as a meat corner purchases cattle. It controls elections by buying votes in 
market as openly as a shop-keeper buys an article of trade. It dictates the price we 
shall pay for the bread we eat, the clothes we wear, the price we shall receive for our 
produce, and the wages we receive for our work." 

In truth we can do nothing, wear nothing, get nothing, go nowhere, 
without touching the hat and bending the knee to this imperious master- 
capital. Rich men invest in offices as they do in horses and yachts, and men 
are elected to the senate and appointed to the cabinet simply because they 
are millionaires, and in many cases they are utterly destitute of honesty, ability 
or morality. 


These conditions cannot long continue. The people are growing restive 
under their rapidly increasing burdens, while the money power grows 
desperate at their threatening attitude. The war of the rebellion wiped out 
chattel slavery, but out of its ashes has sprung a more gigantic system of wage 
slavery, founded on a system of monopolies and trusts --a mammon god-- 
whose purpose is to consolidate the corporations, seize the powers of govern- 
ment and declare an empire. 


Chapter X. 
Conclusion. 


Reader, we are on the eve of a deadly conflict. A conflict between the 
centralized wealth of the world on one hand and the toiling masses on the 
other. To us --the enfranchised and once free people of America-- the down- 
trodden masses of the world are looking for their emancipation, shall we 
disappoint them ? There are but two methods of deciding this momentous 
question. Peacefully by the ballot, or through the terrible instrumentalities of 
war. It is for the voting millions of the country to decide which method shall 
prevail. 

To settle this question by intelligent ballot is to settle it in favor of "the 
great common people" but in the alternative of war, wealth and power hold 
the vantage ground. It is a struggle for the supremacy of wealth on one hand, 
and the liberties of the people on the other. The conflict is at hand; there is 
no alternative --the crisis must be met. With whom do you cast your lot ? 


DECLARATION OF CONDITIONS. 
[Adopted by the People’s Party at Omaha, July 4, 1892. 
drafted by Ignatius Donnelly] 


Assembled upon the one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the 
declaration of independence, the People’s Party of America, in their first 
national convention, invoking upon their action the blessing of Almighty God, 
puts forth in the name and on behalf of the people of this country the 
following preamble and declaration of principles: 

The conditions which surround us justify our co-operation; we meet in 
the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political and material ruin. 
Corruption dominates the ballot box, the Legislature, the Congress, and 
touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are demoralized, most of 
the States have been compelled to isolate the voters at the polling places to 
prevent universal intimidation or bribery. The newspapers are largely subsi- 
dized or muzzled, public opinion silenced; business prostrated; our homes 
covered with mortgages; labor impoverished and the land concentrating in 
the hands of the capitalists. The urban workmen are denied the right of orga- 
nization for self-protection; imported pauperized labor beats down their 
wages; a hireling standing army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to 
shoot them down, and they are rapidly degenerating into European condi- 
tions. The fruit of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal 
fortunes for a few, unprecedented in the history of mankind ; and the posses- 
sors of these, in turn, despise the republic and endanger liberty. From the 


same prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed the two great classes 
—tramps and millionaires. 

The national power to create monopoly enriches bondholders; a vast 
public debt payable in legal tender currency has been funded into gold- 
bearing bonds, thereby adding millions to the burdens of the people. 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the dawn of history has 
been demonetized to add to the purchasing power of gold by increasing the 
value of all forms of property as well as human labor, and the supply of 
currency is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and 
enslave industry. A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
the two continents, and it is rapidly taking possession of the world. If not met 
and overthrown at once it forebodes terrible social convulsions, the destruc- 
tion of civilization, or the establishment of despotism. We have witnessed for 
more than a quarter of a century the struggles of the two great political parties 
for power and plunder, while grievous wrongs have been inflicted upon the 
suffering people. We charge that the controlling influences dominating both 
these parties have permitted the extending dreadful conditions to develop 
without serious effort to prevent or restrain them. Neither do they now 
promise us any substantial reform. They have agreed together to ignore in 
the coming campaign every issue but one. They promise to drown the 
outcries of plundered people with the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff, 
so that capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, trusts, watered stock, 
the demonetization of silver and the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost 
sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, lives and children on the altar 
of mammon ; to destroy the multitude in order to secure corruption funds 
from the millionaires. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday of the nation, and filled 
with the spirit of the grand generation who established our independence, we 
seek to restore the government of the republic to the hands of “the plain 
people” with whose class it originated. We assert our purposes to be identical 
with the purposes of the national Constitution, to form a more perfect union, 
and establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty or 
ourselves and our posterity. 

We declare that this country can only endure as a free government 
while built upon the love of the whole people for each other and for the 
nation, that it cannot be pinned together by bayonets, that the civil war is 
over, and that every passion and resentment which grew out of it must die 
with it, and that we must be in fact as we are in name, one united brother- 
hood of free men. 

Our country finds its future confronted with conditions for which there 
is no precedent in the history of the world. We pledge ourselves that if given 
power we will labor to correct these evils by wise and reasonable legislation in 
accordance with the terms of our platform. 


We believe that the powers of government—in other words, of the 
people—should be expanded (as in the case of the postal service) as rapidly 
and as far as the good sense of an intelligent people and the teachings of 
experience shall justify, to the end that oppression, injustice and poverty shall 
eventually cease in the land. 

While our sympathies as a party of reform are naturally on the side of 
every proposition which will tend to make men intelligent, virtuous and 
temperate, we nevertheless regard these questions—important as they are—as 
secondary to the issues now pressing for solution, and upon which not only 
our individual prosperity but the very existence of free institutions depend; 
and we ask all men to first help us to determine whether we are to have a 
republic to administrate, before we differ as to the conditions upon which it is 
to be administered; believing that the forces of reform this day organized will 
never cease to move forward until every wrong is remedied and equal rights 
and equal privileges securely established for all the men and women of this 
country. 


en ee 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 


We declare that the union of the labor forces of the United States this 
day consummated shall be permanent and perpetual; may its spirit enter into 
all hearts for the salvation of the republic, and the uplifting of mankind. 

2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it, and every dollar taken from 
industry without an equivalent, is robbery. “If any will not work neither shall 
he eat.” The interests of rural and civic labor are the same ; their enemies are 
identical. 

3. We believe that the time has come when the railroad corporations 
will either own the people or the people must own the railroads, and should 
the government enter upon the work of owning and managing all roads, we 
should favor an amendment to the Constitution by which all persons engaged 
in the government service shall be placed under a civil service regulation of 
the most rigid character so as to prevent the increase of the power of the 
national administration by the use of such additional government employes. 

FINANCE. 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, issued by the 
general government only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
and that without the issue of banking corporations; a just, equitable and effi- 
cient means of distribution direct to the people at a tax not to exceed 2 per 
cent. per annum to be provided as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the 


Farmers’ Alliance, or a better system; also by payments in discharge of its 
obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, and hence we demand that all state and 
national revenues shall be limited to the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment economically and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established by the govern- 
ment for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people, and to facilitate 
exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation being a means of exchange and a public necessity, the 
government should own and operate the railroads in the interests of the 
people. 

The telegraph, telephone, like the postoffice system, being a necessity 
for the transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment in the interest of the people. 

LAND. 

The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, is the heritage of 
the people and should not be monopolized for speculative purposes, and 
alien ownership of land should be prohibited. All land now held by railways 
and other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all lands now 
owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the government and held for actual 
settlers only. 


Michigan Prohibition Platform. 


The prohibitionists of Michigan, in state convention assembled, acknowl- 
edging Almighty God as the source of all true government, earnestly endorse 
the platform of the national prohibition party adopted at Cincinnati; and in 
addition thereto present the following declaration of principles: 

1. Whereas, Many young men whose habits are not formed, and who 
have anxious parents deeply interested in their welfare, enlist in the service of 
the State, and attend the annual encampment of our State troops, we believe 
it to be the duty of our State authorities to surround all young men in such 
service with moral influences. We therefore regard with the utmost abhor- 
rence the act of our State government, in providing for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to the troops while in the service of the State. Akin to this is the 
equally burning disgrace of permitting the debauching of the youth of our 
State and nation, in attendance at our State educational institutions, by the 


refusal of both republican and democratic legislatures to protect them from the 
open saloon and brothels at the very doors of these institutions. 

We call upon all voters to help in ousting from power parties who, by 
permitting such outrages, have proven themselves traitors to the best home 
and moral interests of the State. 

2. We arraign for public condemnation the truckling utterances of the 
democratic and republican national platforms on the liquor question. The 
"anti-sumptuary" declaration of one, and the expression of "sympathy" for 
"temperance" by the other are equally unmeaning, and designedly misleading; 
serving only to show the utter weakness of such old organizations when in the 
firm grasp of a great political principle on which those who support them are 
irreconcilably divided. It is equally apparent that the newly launched craft, the 
so-called people's party, after numerous fruitless attempts to indorse prohibi- 
tion as an issue, is already fatally stranded on this rock. 

3. We repudiate the principle of local option as a humiliating and 
degrading compromise with wrong, and a base subterfuge, used by the domi- 
nant parties in league with the saloon power, to quiet an awakening public 
conscience and retain the temperance voters in rural districts without alien- 
ating the slum votes of the cities. 

4. The money of the country should be gold, silver and paper, and be 
issued by the general government only, and in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demands of business, and give full opportunity for the employment of labor. 
To this end an increase in the volume of money is demanded, and no indi- 
vidual or corporation should be allowed to make any profit through its issue. 
It should be made a legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and 
private. Its volume should be fixed at a definite sum per capita, and made to 
increase with our increase of population. 

5. The right of suffrage should be granted to all citizens regardless of 
sex. No person should hereafter be given the ballot who is unable to read and 
write the official language of our country. 

6. We insist upon the right of the State to require that all of its youth be 
educated in the common branches in the English language, and that all 
schools, public and private, shall be under State inspection and supervision, 
and that no public aid shall be granted to any educational institution not 
maintained by the State. 

7. We favor, and when we come into power will establish, a practical 
and efficient reform of the civil service based upon the merit system. 

8. All pay for public service should be by reasonable salaries and not 
by fees, and where fees are exacted they should be covered into the public 
treasury. 

9. The granting of passes by railroads to public officers should be 
prohibited, and their acceptance should be made a misdemeanor. 

10. Property covered by delinquent taxes after ample time for redemp- 
tion should revert to the State, and not be sold to speculators. 

11. We favor a graduated income tax. 


Testimonials. 


Office of Dr. Albert Fuller, 
Kirwin, Kansas, December 10, 1888. 

The little book, "Seven Financial Conspiracies," by Mrs. S.E.V. Emery, 
is a warning voice. It reveals the destructive tendency of corrupt legislation in 
our country. It should be carefully read and well considered by every Amer- 
ican citizen. Corruptionists may hiss at it, but history will honor the woman 
who wrote it. --Albert Fuller, M.D. 

I learned more in relation to the financial history of our country during 
the past thirty years, by reading carefully Mrs. S.E.V. Emery's "Seven Financial 
Conspiracies," than I had ever known before. I advise every voter to lay aside 
prejudice and read this wonderful little book. --John P. St. John, Ex-Governor 
of Kansas. 


Headquarters Union Labor Party, 
Chetopa, Kansas, November 24,1888. 
Mrs. S.E.V. Emery, Lansing, Michigan; 

My Dear Madam-- I believe the little book, "Seven Financial Conspira- 
cies," of which we distributed 50,000 copies, is entitled to more credit than all 
else in making Kansas the Banner Union Labor State. It has caused more 
men, both Democrat and Republican, to investigate the financial legislation of 
the country, than any other document of its size ever brought before the 
reading public. 

Very truly yours, 
John W. Breidenthal, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


No pamphlet published has struck such terrible and effective blows as 
has this one. The two hundred and twentieth thousand is ready to be sent 
out. It goes right back to the root of these great evils and shows, in a manner 
that will convince, how the servility of the people is being brought about by 
deep-laid and foul conspiracies which have been carried out, and are now 
daily gnawing at the vitals of the Republic. --Non Conformist, Winfield, 
Kansas. 

In my estimation you are fully entitled to the first premium for a work 
adapted for general circulation among the masses. You have done your work 
well; God bless you. --J.M. Calkins. 

Your little book has come to me like a revelation from the ever living 
God. --Leon Lewis. 


Books recommended by the publisher: 


The Great Red Dragon $0.50 

Political Intrigue--Reynolds .15 

The Modern Arena, cloth--Reynolds 1.00 
Seven Financial Conspiracies--Emery .10 
Imperialism in America--Emery .10 

The Strike of a Sex--Miller .35 

Czesar's Column--Donnelly .50 

Driven from Sea to Sea--Post .50 

Pray You Sir, Whose Daughter--Gardner .50 

Is This Your Son, My Lord--Gardner .50 

A Spoil of Office--Garland .50 

Ten Men of Money Island--Norton .10 

In Office--Bogy .25 

Richard's Crown--Mrs. A.D. Weaver .50 

Labor and Finance Revolution--Heath .50 

The Silver Question--Schilling .10 

The Coming Climax--Hubbard .50 

Tocsin of Alarm--Jones .25 

Pizarro and John Sherman--Mrs. Todd .25 
Exposure of the Errors in our Monetary System--Hobart .25 
Dr. Huguet--Donnelly .50 

Protective Tariff Delusion--Mrs. Todd .25 
Thralls of the Nineteenth Century--Tichenor .10 
Protection Without a Tariff--Quitman Brown .10 
Demands of the People's Party--Reynolds .05 
Constitutional Money or an American System of Finance --Reynolds .10 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch 

In conformity with law, the Secretary of the Treasury has the honor to submit to Congress 
his annual report. 

Treasury Department, Washington, 

December 4, 1865. 

The present inflation following the suspension of 1861, is the result of heavy 
expenditures by the government in the prosecution of the war and the introduction of a new 
measure of value in the form of United States and Treasury notes as lawful money. The 
country, as a whole, notwithstanding the ravages of the war, and the draft which has been 
made upon labor, is, by its greatly developed resources, far in advances in real wealth of 
what it was in 1857, when the last severe financial crisis occurred. The people are now 
comparatively free from debt: the banks, with their secured circulation and large invest- 
ments in government securities, although not in an easy condition, and doubtless too much 
extended, are, it is believed, generally solvent; but the same causes are at work that 
produced the evils referred to. There is an immense volume of paper money in circulation 
-- under the influence of which prices, already enormously high, are steadily advancing, 
and speculation is increasing -- which must be contracted it similar disasters would be 
avoided. 

It is undoubtedly true that trade is carried on much more largely for cash than 
was ever the case previous to 1861, and that there is a much greater proper demand for 


money than there would be if sales were made, as heretofore, on credit. It is also true that 
there is a larger demand than formerly for money on the part of manufacturers for the 
payment of operatives. But, making the most liberal allowances for the increased whole- 
some demand arising from these causes and from the advance of the country in business 
and population, it is apparent from the foregoing statements, if the advance in prices did not 
establish the fact, that the circulating medium of the country is altogether excessive. 


8 REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 


the United States, and also in favor of the commercial cities of the seaboard and 
against the interior, but a vicious system of credits prevented the prompt settle- 
ment of balances. The importers established large credits abroad, by means of 
which they were enabled to give favorable terms to the jobbers. The jobbers, 
in turn, were thus, and by liberal accommodations from the banks, able to give 
“their own time” to country merchants, who, in turn, sold to their customers 
on an indefinite credit. It then seemed to be more reputable to borrow money 
than to earn it, and pleasanter, and apparently more profitable, to speculate than 
to work; and so the people ran headlong into debt, labor decreased, production 
fell off, and ruin followed. 

The financial crisis of 1857 was the result of a similar cause, namely, the 
unhealthy extension of the various forms of credit. But, as in this case the evi" 
had not been long at work, and productive industry had not been seriously di- 
minished, the reaction, though sharp and destructive, was not general, nor were 
the embarrassments resulting from it protracted. 

Noy, in both these instances the expansions occurred while the business of 
the country was upon a specie basis, but it was only nominally so. A false 
system of credits had intervened, under which payments were deferred, and 
specie as a measure of value and a regulator of trade was practically ignored. 
Everything moved smoothly and apparently prosperously as long as credits 
could be established and continued, but as soon as payments were demanded 
and specie was in requisition, distrust commenced, and collapse ensued. In 
these instances the expansions preceded and contractions followed the suspen- 
sions, but it will be recollected that while the waves were rising specie ceased 
to be a regulator, by reason of a credit system which prevented the use of it. 

The present inflation, following the suspension of 1861, is the result of heavy 
expenditures by the government in the prosecution of the war and the introduc- 
tion of a new measure of value in the form of United States and treasury notes 
as lawful money. The country, as a whole, notwithstanding the ravages of the 
war, and the draught which has been made upon labor, is, by its greatly devel- 
oped resources, far in advance in real wealth of what it was in au when the 


t severe financial crisis occurred. ‘he people are no ratively free 
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extended, are, it is believed, generally solvent ; but the same causes are at work 
that produeed the evils referred to. There is an immense volume of paper 
money in circulation—under the influence of which prices, already enormously 
high, are steadily advancing, and speculation is increasing—which must be con- 
tracted if similar disasterg would be avoided. 

If the war could have been prosecuted on a specie basis, there would doubt- 
less have been a considerable advance in the prices of those articles which were 
in demand by the government; but inasmuch as, in the condition of our political 
affairs, extensive credits could not have been established in Europe, the tendency 
in this direction would have been kept within reasonable check by the outflow 
of coin to other nations, which would have been the natural result of the ad- 
vancing prices in the United States. Ona basis of paper money, for which 
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These figures are a history in themselves, exhibiting not only the past and' 
present condition of the country in matters of exceeding interest, but indicating 
unerringly the dangerous direction in which the financial current is sweeping. 

On the 1st of January of the memorable year 1837 the bank note circulation 
of the United States was $149,185,890, the deposits were $127,397;000, the 
loans $525,115,000. In January, 1857, the year of the next great crisis, the 
circulation was $214,778,322, the deposits were $230,351,000, the loans 
$684,456,000. ‘There are no statistics to exhibit the amount of specie actually 
in circulation in those periods, but it would be a liberal estimate to put it at 
330,000,000 for 1837, and $50,000,000 for 1857. 

These were years of great inflation, the effects of which have been already 
referred to—the revulsion of 1837 not only producing great immediate embar- 
ragement, but a prostration which continyed until 1843, at the commencement 
of which year the bank note circulation amounted only to $58,564,000, deposits 
to $56,168,000, loans $254,544,000—flour having declined in New York from 
$10 25 per barrel on the Ist of January, 1837, to $4 69 on the lat of January, 
1843, and other articles in about the same proportion, 

The reaction in 1857 was severe, but, for the reason before stated, less disas- 
trous and protracted. 

On the 30th of September last the deposits of the national banks alone 
amounted to $544,150,194; their loans—estimating their national securities as 
aloan to the government—to $913,045,629; both of which items must have 
been increased during the month of October; while on the 31st of that month 
the circulation, bauk and national, had reached the startling amount of upwards 
of $700,000,000. Nothing beyond this statement is required to exhibit the 
present inflation or to explain the causes of the current and advancing prices. 
If disaster followed the expansions of 1837 and 1857, what must be the conse- 
quences of the present expansion unless speedily a — oe 
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than was ever the case previous to 196 i greate 
proper demand for money than there would be if ia were made, as heretofore, 
on credit. It is also true that there is a larger demand than formerly for money 
on the part of manufacturers fur the payment of operatives. But, making the 
most liberal allowances for the increased wholesome demand arising from these 
causes and from the advance of the country in business and population, it is 
apparent from the foregoing statements, if the advance in prices did not estab- 
lish the fact, that the circulating medium of the country is altogether excessive. 

Before concluding, his remarks upon this subject, it may be proper for the 
Secretary, even at the expense of repetition, to notice briefly some of the pop- 
ular and plausible objections to a reduction of the currency : 

First. That by reducing prices it would operate injuriously, if not disas- 
trously, upon trade, and be quite likely to precipitate a financial crisis. 

To this it may be replied, that prices of articles of indispensable necessity 
are already so high as to be severely oppressive to consumers, especially to per- 
sons of fixed and modetate incomes and tothe poorer classes. Not only do the 


~The paper cireulation of the United States on the 31st of October last was 
substantially as follows : 


1. United States notes and fractional currency. ...-..--- $454, 215, 038 20 
2. Notes of the national banks...................-.-. 185, 000, 000 00 
3. Notes of State banks, including outstanding issues of 

State banks converted into national banks.......... 65, 000, 000 00 


704, 218, 038 20 


. The amount of notes furnished to the national banks up to and including the 
3ist of October was a little over $205,000,000, but it is estimated that 
$20,000,000 of these bad not then been put into circulation. 

In addition to the United States notes, there were also outstanding 
$32,536,900 five per cent. treasury notes, and $173,012,140 compound interest 
notes, of which it would doubtless be safe to estimate that $30,000,000 were 
in circulation as currency. 

From this statement it appears that, without including seven and three-tenths 
notes, many of the small denominations of which were in circulation as money 
and all of which tend in some measure to swell the inflation, the paper money 


William Berkey in chapter 6: 

“In 1865 and 1866, after the termination of the war, industry, by reason of 
the abundance of money in circulation, was rife throughout the country, and 
production went on as it had never done before. During the years 1863, '64, '65, 
and '66 the failures throughout the country, as reported in Hunt's Magazine, 
averaged only 545 a year. In 1867 they run up to 2,386, and continued above that 
number until 1873, when they reached 5,181, with liabilities to the amount of 
$228,490,000. 

“1865 general prosperity prevailed, and as McCulloch himself has since 
admitted, the people were individually out of debt. Business then was done for 
cash.” 


Samuel Brice in chapter 5: 

“The whole volume of the currency was thus employed. The people had 
paid the government a full and valid consideration for all that it had issued, and it 
injustice belonged to them. Believing that they would be permitted to use that 
which they had paid for, they formed their plans for the future, and based their 
contracts, as they had a right to do, on the amount of money then in circulation, 
which would have resulted, had it not been arrested by the act of the government, 
in the grandest development of national wealth which has ever occurred in the 
history of the world. 

“There was no over-production, for every description of the products of 
American enterprise found a ready and remunerative market. There was no wild 
speculation, for legitimate business was sufficiently remunerative to satisfy the 


aspirations of business men, and prevent them from entering into any schemes of 
speculation not established on a safe basis. There was no extravagant indebted- 
ness, for there was money enough to fill all the channels of trade, so that there was 
no need of substituting individual obligations, for money.” 


James Harvey in chapter 7: 

“To show how lack of money paralyzes industry, impedes the circulation 
and exchange of productions, increases bankruptcy, and inflicts incalculable 
suffering on the debtor and working interest, the following table is given by the 
same authority. The mercantile failures in the Northern States, from 1862 to 1870, 
inclusive, which we copy from Hunt's Magazine and Year-Book for 1870, were 


Joseph Root in chapter 5: 

“Previous to 1863 a contraction of from twenty-five to eighty millions of 
dollars would produce a commercial crash and money panic; but in 1873 it 
required a contraction of hundreds of millions of dollars to produce such a result, 
for the obvious reason that from 1820 to 1862 the business of the country was 
carried on under the credit system forced on it by bank currency requiring 
redemption in lawful money. The basis being limited and insufficient for the wants 
of trade, commodities had to be bought and sold on credit; consequently business 
men were in debt, and then a small contraction would produce a crash and a panic; 
whereas, in 1866 there was an abundance of circulating medium, enabling 
commodities to be bought and sold for cash. Business men were mainly out of 
debt, and therefore it required a large contraction of the circulating medium to 
force the credit system on the country; and as contraction was carried on, credit 
was substituted for the cash withdrawn from circulation, resulting in 1873 in such 
an expansion of credit as enabled a crash and money panic to be produced; once 
more piecing labor and the wealth producing industries of the country at the 
mercy of note-shavers and dealers in credit-currency.” 


